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LOVE BY AX IKDJAX RU'ER 


CHAPJ'ER r 

A LVRGE crowd gathered in the dining-hall of the Galle 
Face Hotel, Colombo, to enjoy the luxury of a good 
lunch ashore. They were passengers fiom ships that 
had recently come into harbour. 

The hall opened into a bjoad verandah, below which 
was a stretch ol terraces and a lawn bordered by a 
belt of cocoanut trees. The smooth rollers broke in 
magnificent waves of clear green water upon the narrow 
sands, and sent their foam up to the very edge of the 
palm grove. A refreshing breeze blew in off the sea, 
rustling the long, graceful fronds, and penetrating into 
the hall. 

Thiough the archway leading into the dining-room 
parsed iMargery Longford. She advanced looking from 
right to left for a table to her taste. Her choice was 
made in characteristic tnanner, quickly and without 
hcsitition. She dropped into a chair at a small round 
table laid for three people. None of the seals were 
occupied. She took up the menu and studied it. 

At the same moment Anthony Basildon appeared at 
the entrance of tlie dining-hall. She caught sight of 
his tall figure over the top of the menu card and bent 
her head still lower, making no sign that she had seen 
him. With far less assurance than she had shown, ho 
hesitated in his advance and finally stopped. At first 
sight the dming-room seemed to his bewildered eyes 
full, and without a single vacant seat. 

A Singhalese waiter came forward and guided him 
tow ards the table where Maigery was sitUug The man 
•* u 
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|j. l.v I ou. on > tlw vacant diaifs wHh a s;cslure oi 
ir.v\aHon. Basildon again paused, glancing involuntarily 
at th- Jt\, as if looking fni petnissioa to join her. It 
\ as not j>iven. Aopaiently she was unaware oi his 
pr.s^nce Diojiping the card she rose and, addressing 
the wait! r ^.ho was oepartiiig in the direction of the 
bull cl, he said-— 

“ There is ..oo much w'nd here ; find me another seat.” 

‘TTiii \va), hciy. Please be seated, sir, and I will 
I ring ^otne soup diiectly.” 

.She moved off, following the Singhalese. A con- 
traction of the brows showed her annoyance. Basildon 
look the offered chair, and for a few seconds the sign 
oi anno) ince \vas equally vlsiole upon his ov\n features. 
Then 'he lines suddenly cleared from his brow with an 
uncoiuicious siuh. 

“ She is right 1 ” he said to himself. '* She has put 
ne in my proper place. But how on earth did she dis- 
cover what that place was ? ” 

It \v..5 a quest on he was unable to answer. 

“ Longlord ! are you locking for a seat i ” cried 
a woman s vo.cj clo e to hei eluow, “ If so, come hero. 
\Vc have jujt one citatr vacanl.” 

A party (/f five oi ner tellow-travollers were sitting 
at the very next table, which was laid for six. 

“Thank you; I was trying to get away fiom the 
d'aiigut,” she replied in explanation; yet she made no 
elTort to pass on. 

“ Fancy trying to avoid the sea breeze ! Why ! I 
am nearly mcLed ! ” cried the youngest girl. 

“ Vou forget I come from a hot climate. I like the 
beat and I hate a draught.” 

“ This is a breeze, not a draught. Do sit down and 
wo Will tell ' ou our adventures in the pettah. IVe 
bou'riit t ma and tons of curiosities, and all so cheap ! ” 

The oLhciS Lughed, and Margeiy slipped into the 
/ac»-Ui chair, joining in the laugh aga nst the purcha«‘er. 

” What makes j’ou dislike him so ? ” srhispered Miss 
Curiosity. 

“ I don’t dislike him,” returned Margery, in a low 
voice. 
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‘‘Yes, you do ; I’ve sc^n it all tl**. .^ay alon'j. lie’o 
a very good felloa, but lie’s 3hy ; and he dut^ii’t jnJtr- 
slanci a colonial like yon.” 

“I’m not a colonial , I’m an Arueiican; and ■we 
Americans alwayi fvpeci ” 

ivlargery paused, feeling that she was somehow not 
saying quite the right thing. Tho English giil took her 
up with the privilege of bo .rd-ship frioiidshii/. 

"I know exactly what you me,m. Jlc docan't 
I ender the homage that all you Americans seem to expect 
from the men. 1 admit that he Is &tand-offi>h; but, 
no doubt, he has some reason bit it. Besides, homage 
and all that sort of grannie-stuff is obsolete, played cut, 
defunct. Wo have arrived at an understanding with 
the boys. We’re all on the same plane, very pleased to 
see the dear things when they’re there ; and ue a'c 
quite able to get on without them when duty calls them 
elsewhere.” 

“ Hello 1 there’s Basildon ! ’ said one of the men, 
nodding to the latest atrival at the next tabic. 

Basildon relumed the greeting politely, but uith 
reserve, and took refuge, like Margety, in the study of the 
menu. His tlioughts, however, weie far away? from the 
question of food. He was blaming himseff for having 
taken his passage on a ship that had only one class. 1 le 
could not avoid his fcIIoA-passengcis altogether ; and, 
although he made no ehorl to become better acquainted 
with any of them, a certain intimacy with some of the 
men sprang up ; and through this intimacy he had been 
brought into contact with most of the women. Whatever 
they might be on shore, they were genial and pleasant 
enough on the voy^e. 

Miss Longford was travelling alone ; there was no 
man to form a link between her auct iiasildon, also a 
solitary traveller. It so happened that when an oppor- 
tunity of exchanging a few words occi»rred he found her 
cOid and unresponsive. At once a stiffness crept into 
his manner which he could not conquer ; and he felt that, 
instead of becoming more friendly, they were, if any- 
thing, still greater strangers than when they nodded 
good morning on the first day at sea. Her candid friend 
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was not far wiong when she hinted that Margery was 
disappointed in Basildon, and unconsciously resented his 
aloofness. 

The conversation at the table went from adventures 
ill the pettah to plans for a flying visit to Kandy. 

“ Come with us, Miss Longford. Kandy is oeautiful, 
and well worth seeing,” said one of the men, a tea- 
planter, whose voyage had come to an end with his 
ariival at Colombo. 

“It’s lo\cl> !” exclaimed the youngest girl of the 
paity. “ I saw Kandy on my way home last year. It’s 
just like Earl’s Court ” 

“ Earl’s Court ! ” broke in another man who was 
going on to Burmah. “ Earl’s Court is not in it with 
Kandy ! ” 

An animated discussion followed, during which 
Margery turned to the planter who had proposed that 
she should join the party. Basildon, as he sat at his 
solitar}' lunch, could not help hearing her reply. 

“ Thank you for asking me ; I am sorry I can’t 
manage it. 1 am going on by the Tuticorin boat this 
evening.” 

“what a pity! You ought to see Kandy and 
xsewara Eliya.” 

“ Perhaps on my way back I may be able to do so.” 

“You’re going to stay with friends, aren’t you ? ” 

“ That’s so.” 

The reply was not encouraging ; but the inquiicr 
had his own rea‘ons for wishing to know where she could 
be found and he risked just one more question. 

" In Madras ? ” 

“ In the Presidency.” 

Ihis was not the first time Margery had parried 
personal questions that she did not dioose to answer. 
Siie was a woman of independent means, and she 
possessed a stiong personality that wat .ttractive. She 
had a broad outlook upon the world, and there was 
nothing narrow or insular about her views of life. She 
could be veiy frank, embarrassingly so, at times. On 
tlic other hand, she might be reticent to a fault. The 
leticence had been cultivated by a careful fathej;^ who 
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had inculcated business habits from her •'arly youth 
till they became a second natuie. 

“ Well ’ on your way back fiom wherever you are 
goinfj, you must find time to see a litllc of Cey op * ha' 

people come over hero for the hot wcath 'r ® m t'mc«'. 
They declare that Colombo is al \ay» ten f < ^lees cook i 
than Tulicotin; rnd that the clniatc no in ou' hll 
beats that of the Nilgiris. If ever >ou cane, MiSs 
Longford, do let me know. I am often n la Nev'dra 
EHya, at the Club, an avldrLiS, bj’-tht-bvv*, th't a ill 
always find me, ^Iy c-.rate is iiot l.ir off. I slioidd L<* 
so pleased to show you the Horton Plain' ; l.n 1 yon 
horses an i coolies and all that." 

It was no empty pro nise that he made. If he c /uld 
have beheved that she would listen, he would Iiu'e 
offered himself anJ his estate for h.-r aci'ep1.>nce foi life 
then and there, and counted himseli a foriunate ' ati ip 
securing a woman alter his onu licait. II j ki.c v he had 
no chance, however, un e-s he could see a <,r at deal 
more of her; and it was with this obiect that hi was 
making an effoit to induce her to pay a vi®It to Ncw.iri 
Eliya. By his manner she was aware that he meant 
every word he spoke. She smilcit and thanked him 
warmly, adding — ■ 

“ I shall not have time to do much when I once start 
for home. I shall have to keep on light avvay till X get 
there.” 

“You will hear California calling” 

” No ; it will be the fruit-canning business that will 
be calling. I see to it myself, just as iny lathcr did. I’ws 
left a manager in charge for twelve months. It will 
cost me more than my holiday expense-., but that can’t 
be helped, unless I make it good out here in the east.” 

“Surely a manager can do as w'oll .as a piopriotor if 
he is an honest man.” 

“ It isn’t what a man can do that you have to reckon 
with ; it’s what he ml/ do ; and what a manager will do 
is just a little less than what a proprietor will do ; as you 
will find out when you take over charge oi your estate,” 

He smiled a little ruefully as he remembered how he 
had cut his holiday short and was hurrying back to look 
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Ws own interests in the troublous times that were 
overshadowing commerce of all kinds. 

“ It is certainly a period just now when it is necessary 
to keep one’s weather-eye open,” he said, speaking as 
though he were talking to a business man. 

‘ Meanwhile keep that weather-eye on the look-out 
ft r netv markets. To tell you the truth, that’s what I’m 
out for. you have the advantage over me in one 
respect ; tea is a necessity, canned fruit is a luxury.” 

‘‘ Tea is taxed, canned fruit is not." 

“ hor all you know, canned fruit may be.” 

They had drifted far away from sentimental thoughts 
of rnecting again, and nothing more was said about a 
possii le visit to the Island. As Margery talked her 
eyes wandered round the room. 

“ Isn’t that Mrs. Jervis over there ? ” she asked, as she 
noticed a solitary figure left conspicuous when the rest 
of the people at the distant table rose and departed. 

“Yes; she is disappointed because her husband has 
not come down to meet her. Poor chap 1 he was unable 
to do so.” 

“ Why should he be unable ? ” 

“ F act is, he’s hit over tea. Freights are up ; insurance 
more than doubled and trade is dislocated. As you 
know, war conditions have hit us all more or less ; Jervis 
more so because his estate is heavily mortgaged.” 

“ I’m so sorry for her ! ” was Margery’s comment as 
she gazed at the sad %ure compassionately. 

There was a stir. Basildon rose from his chair at the 
same time. He paused difi[idently ; it was the last time 
he would meet the merry party ; and he wanted to say 
some sort of farewell to the men and women who had been 
friendly during the last three weeks. The youngest girl 
divined his thoughts. She put him at his ease at once 
by advancing with outstretched band. 

" Good-bye, Mr. Basildon, if we don’t meet again. I 
am sorry I didn’t give you the beating you deserved at 
quoits. I’ll do it on the next voyage we take tc^ether." 

One after another the rest of the party followed her 
example, Margery alone remained aloof. She stood by 
th® table, her hand on the back of the chair she ha{|^ just 
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vacate'l. She waited for Basildon lo tal-o a step or two 
forward that would bring them together and enable them 
to fhakc banda 

He oid not take it but turned avvay u’Jtli the planter, 
who had been the last to say^ood-byo ; and ?t'0 1 wo men 
continued their co versation as they tio/cd toMsrd'> thr, 
archway leading into the cniranco hall. Basildon h.jd 
not omittca to bid her farewell Iiiteutioii I’lj. On the 
contrary ho had looked at the averted lace a I'ttlu wist- 
fully. Then recalling her action in leaving the table as 
ho was about to sit down, he conclu led thai for n .rson • 
of iter own she had no wish to sec moie of him. 

As she realized that he was actually departing without 
word or sign an unreasonable annoyance gripped her. 
She swung round to look after h's r-'treatiug (igure. He 
had replaced bis hat on his head a id .ss stiU lisLenirg 
to what his companion was saying. 

At the doorway some telepathic instinct muat liayo 
made him aware that her eyes were upon him ; for ho 
turned suddenly and their eyes met in a swift gl ince in 
which each knew that the other was for a moment the 
centre of thought. He lifted his hat and pas^d out of 
her sight. The youngest girl came hurrying back 
towards her. 

“We forgot that we should not see you again. Miss 
Longford, unless yon will join ns in the verandah. Do 
come and have some coffee ; it is ready over there ; and 
you ought to see the conjurer outside. He has a basket 
full of horrid deadi)' snakes ; it’s fascinating 1 Oh ! do 
come I ” 

‘‘ I’ll join you in a few minutes. I want lo say good- 
bye to Mrs. Jervis." 

She went across the room, which was emptying fast, 
and took a chair by that lady’s side. 

“I am so sorry to hear that yon have been dis- 
appointed. Your husband wa.s not able to come and 
meet you, I am told.” 

Mrs. Jervis looked up with eyes into which a sudden 
moisture sprang. The tone of the voice was sympathetic 
and kind. Everybody had been so fully occupied with 
his or her own affairs on landing that no one had given a 
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thought to the sad little woman, one of the unrecorded 
heroines of the exiled life of the tropics. 

" It is a di'sappointment, but it can’t be helped ” 

she hesitated and broke off as if she would have added 
more, but remembered that .she was speaking to a 
comparative stranger, who could not be expected to lake 
much interest in her private affairs. 

“Yes, I know,” continued the kind voice. "Times 
are bad because of the war ; but things will right them- 
selves. I know what it L to be anxious about business 
and all that. You’ll be able, like the rest of us, to tide it 
over. The war can’t last for ever,” 

The overburdened wife of the struggling planter 
could not resist the luxury and relief of pouring out her 
troubles. It was a long five minutes before Maigery was 
able to join the party in the front verandah, where the 
pipes of the conjurers squealed and the cobras spread 
their hoods, hawkers exposed their wares and beggars 
held out eager hands for cents. She had to listen to the 
difficulties incurred in working a mortgaged estate ; of 
how the sum required for the interest must be raised at 
all hazards punctually to the day on which it was due ; of 
estate coolies who must be paid, whether there were any 
receipts from ciop or not ; of the slump in rubber which 
had proved nothing less than a catastrophe to many 
men. 

“ I think I can manage ; I think I can just manage to 
keep the house going — but there are thethiee children at 
home. If I had known what was coming I would not have 
taken them home. I might lia\'e kept them out a little 
longer.” 

“They are belter in England,” said Margery, her 
hvdit going out to the beieaved mother who had sacri- 
ficed herself for the ‘■ake of the little ones. 

They had moved away from the lunch table and were 
seated in the quiet verandah looking out towards the 
shore. The sea shone in blue and silver through the 
palm.s, the boom of the waves rolled in on the breeze and 
the cocoanut irct s instlcd softly, Carrion ciows foraged 
along the shoa among the flotsam and jetsam cast out 
iioni )h«’ big lincis , they grew sleek and glossy on the 
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harvest of the sands. Spanxjws chirped and squabbled 
on the terraces, preying on the insects that sought the 
warm rays of the midday sun. To the light beyond the 
belt of palms the ricksha s were parked, and the swift 
footed men chattered and gossiped to keep thcm'^olvcs 
awake as they waited for their fares — those strange 
people who came on ships and never seemed to need the 
midday sleep, the black man’s holiday that made the long 
day endurable to the worker. 

Margery drew a small teipoy towards her, opened 
her b<g and took out cl’eque-bool: and fountain pen 
When she had si/ned her name she tore out t e leaf and 
handed it to her a‘>tounded companion. 

" Oh I but — but — this is too much to-— I didn’t burden 

you with my story in expjct.»tion " Mrs. jends i a*' 

incoherent in her surprise. 

“ I know you didn’t,” replied Margeiy shortly and 
without sentiment. 

“ It’s too great a gift ! If 1 might consider it a loan, 
I could pay a small interest ” 

“ I don’t seem to fit in as a money-lender,” replied 
Maigerj' in her American s|3ei.ch. “ But if you like, you 
may look upon it as a loan without interest. You can repay 
me at .some far future time when matters aro brighter. 
No ; I won’t take a receipt Now I must say good-bye. 
There’s my permanent address. I hope to be back in 
California this time next year. Good-bye and good luck 
to you and your husband and the kiddies.” 

Mrs. Jervis was left bewildered and scarcely daring to 
believe her eyes as she examined the substantial cheque 
that made the future secure. From the cheque her eyes 
went to the card Margeiy had given her, 

Euhu and Margery Lonuforu, 

Fruit Exporters, 

San FR.VNCISCO, California. 



CHAPTER 11 


It was with much difficulty and considerable strain of 
temper that Margery Longford succeeded in getting 
herself and her luggage transferred from the big liner to 
the coaster which was to take her across to Tuticorin. 
The coaster was small and cramped after the mail boat. 
Everything was in miniature, including the cabin to 
which she retired. 

She had had a long morning ashore; and she re- 
turned to the big ship for her luggage while the after- 
noon sun was still high in the heavens. The struggle 
to get her wishes carried out by a parcel of half-naked 
men, who spoke an unknown tongue, was a last straw. 
When it came to paying them they seemed somehow to 
have doubled their number. There were twice as many 
holding out receptive palms as she possessed boxes. 
She turned away at last in despair, feeling that she 
must have paid them two or three times over. The boat 
containing the clamouring horde was driven off with 
little ceremony by the lascar in charge of the gangway. 
In his hand he carried a useful rope’s-end, the sight of 
which helped in the speeding of the vociferous crew. 

A strong smell of engine oil and sliced onions per- 
vaded the little saloon into which the cabins opened. 
It was mingled with vaiious pantry odours, suggesting 
a petcnnial washing up uf used crockeiy and a large 
colony of ict'dcnt cockroaches. The chaiged atmo- 
sphtre decided the question of dinner. Margery felt 
that slic could not face the ordeal of a fresh set of 
paosen ;ers, and when the cabin servant, who was also 
taole attend.ant aid steward, knocked to inquiie if she 
vwnl i CO nc out to dinner, or if she would prefer some 
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soup and a few buscuits brought into the cabin, she 
thankfully closed with the latter proposal. 

The Goanese servant was pleased to be allowed to 
wait on her. The moie she needed his sei vices, the 
greater would l»e the tip that would ultitpatclj' find its 
way into his pocket. 

The jea outride the harbour was still fcv-ling the 
effects of a lecent storm After a hurried meal she 
slipped into her berth and fell aaleep before she had 
time to think of possible sea-sickness 

At dawn she was awakened by the same attentive 
servant who appeared wdth tea and toast — ^the steamer 
did not carry a stewardess. He brought the information 
that they would anchor off Tuticorin in an hour’s time, 
when the tender would meet the ship to t iko the pas- 
sengers ashore. 

*’ How many passengers are there ? ” she asked. 

“ Five gentlemen, and tivo hundred coolies, hdy, and 
your honour’s self.” 

“ Coolies ? ” she repeated. 

“ Native people who have been working on tea estates 
in Ceylon, and now returning to ancestral domiciles in 
affluence. Coolies! Oh, my! They go to Ceylon 
empty as tomtoms and up to crown of head in debt. 
They come back full of rice and filthy lucre, yet they 
never trouble to give a poor hard-working cabin boy a 
pice ! ” 

He turned to go, too much overcome at the thought 
of human depravity to say more, and left his concluding 
sentence to work in the mind of the lady passenger. 
She called him back. 

“ What time is breakfast ? ” 

“Breakfast will be taken on the train, lady. We 
only serve chota hazri. Can T biiiig more toast and 
tea?” 

“ No, thanks ; I will ring if I want anything.” 

“ The bar is open if lady likes any iced drinks, lime 
juice and soda or gingerade ; very good pick mc-up, 
gingerade.” 

She refused to have anything from the bar, much to 
his di'^appointment, as he made a small percentile on 
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the drinks ; and he departed to his pantry. The officers 
of the ship must breakfast, lunch, and dine on board 
whether there were passengers or not ; and the whole- 
some onion had to be sliced and dressed with vinegar 
and pepper for every meal and the plates washed up 
afterwards. 

There was still a swell on the sea. The green rollers 
were rippled with silver wavelets brushed up by the 
morning breeze. A cloudless sun emerged from a level 
horizon and sent its slanting rays through the porthole. 
The spots of gold moved over the steel walls of the cabin 
with the swaying of the ship upon the waves; she croaked 
slightly as she leaned on this side and on that. Occasion- 
ally the water splashed up and slapped the black hull, 
sending up a shower of spray that scintillated v'ith pris- 
matic colours. Behind the vessel floated a flock of ^ulls 
on outspread wings that did no more than quiver as the 
birds turned in their soaich for scraps of food cast adrift 
from the steamer. Margery could hear their melancholy 
screams above the diapason throbbing of tne engines. 
The sound of the pistons became as much a part of the 
life of the ship as the breathing of a human being. When 
it ceased with the anchoring of the ship it was like the 
death of some huge monster. 

Margery felt no ill effects from the roll. Her fatigue 
had vanished ; and the thought that she was presently to 
set foot in the India she had so frequently heard of from 
her iriund roused all her curiosity. She drank her tea 
and then dressed without haste. As she was packing 
her dressing-bag the engines stopped ; she heard the 
panting of a steam tug alongside and voices from the 
level of the sea. The jhip had arrived sooner than 
the hour and she was not quite ready to go up on deck. 
Ten minutes later the cabin servant appeared at the 
door with lascars to remove the luggage. Under his 
directions hei propcily was carried off and she followed 
as quickly as she could. 

The brilliant morning sun dazzled her with its 
glittering reflections from the water; she could dis- 
tinguish nothii'g but the newly scoured deck at her feet, 
a !o\, palm -girt horizon in the distance, a swaying lender 
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full of dark forms crowded together from the bows to 
amidships. The stern was reserved for the Europeans. 
It was furnished with an awning and cushioned seats. 
Four men were already there. Iliey glanced up at her 
as she came down the gangway and stepped on to the 
somewhat unsteady platform. 

Suddenly a sense of having kept every one waiting 
assailed her. It was increased by hearing the ship’s 
officer huriyin] the lascars in lowering the luggage. 
The swell caused the ship to swing away from the launch 
and approach it again with each wave. To get on to 
the launch safely the passenger must step down at the 
critical moment, an easy matter for those who were 
accustomed to it, but embarrassing to a novice. 

A native boatswain in the tender held out his dark, 
oil-begrimed hand as the two boats drew together with 
the rhythmical movement of the sea. Margery hesitated. 
It was a steep drop into the boat, and .she was in doubt 
whether to step on to the seat or on to the boards at the 
bottom. To add to her difficulty the launch heeled over 
towards her, interposing the awning whicli seemed to 
bar the way. 

“Jump, lady ! jump cried the boatswain, stretching 
out his hand to the utinoA. 

Still she hesitated ; and the ci itical moment of con- 
tact passed before she could summon up courage to 
throw herself into the arms of tue boatswain. 'Ihc 
tender heeled over to the other side and the awmiug no 
longer obstructed the way, but the boats began to draw 
apart. 

At the entreaty to jump she made an involuntary 
movement forward, 'then realizing that the distance 
was too great, she tried to draw back. i>he saw the sun- 
lit water at her feet, clear and green like an afiua-marine 
stone of the finest lustre. Strange jelly-fish floated on 
the current, and long detached trails of soft brown sea- 
weed serpentined with a slow, lazy movement as if half 
alive. The waves came up towards her with a luring 
invitation as the ship bent downwards, and the water 
looked warm and sunny. 

A shout from above .startled her. She tried to draw 
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back, but the Uit of the leaning ship gave h 
forward too great to check. She lost hcj 
in another moment would have fallen i: 
had not her waist been encircled by a 
She felt herself wrenched back by a supre 
her equilibrium restored. She had no tiir 
thank her rescuer, for once more the boat 
ing towards each other. 

“Now! step down quietly on to the s< 
awning gets in the way. Catch the lascar 
steady yourself. Now!” said an autho 
behind her. 

The command was obeyed. She could 
done otherwise than obey it, for the arm \ 
her waist, and she felt its strength as ; 
forward. Breathless, but perfectly safe, sh 
to the bench under the awning where she 
from the sun. It was not until she was 
that the arm was withdrawn. Then she 
deliverer who had placed himself by her si 

“ Thank you so much, Mr. Basildon,” 
some warmth. “ That was a close call ! ” 

“You should have waited for the ship’ 
was seeing your luggage on board and woul 
you himselt in another minute.” 

“ I was afraid that I was holding up i 
hurried.” 

By this time the officer had run down 
and was standing on the platform from v 
so nearly precipitated herself into the se 
at her with mingled annoyance and relief. 

“ Gave you up for lost that time ! ” he 
ought to have waited for me. I shou 
blamed if anything had happened.” 

She recognized the note of irritation in 
tried to make light of the incident with an i 

"Sony to be such a trouble. I th 
l.’ecpin.-> you all waiting, and— and this is 
me. Wo don’t land in this primitive fas 
come from.” 

Her speech did not tend to mend matt 
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“You may t’lanl: tLi.t uxiiaa for 
lii-, replied the oflicer, i eve jly. He i as of the c\, a'oii 
taat all woucn travcllir., aiori*; ■- cm n«oie cv i s ol « 
nuisance. Kus o\.'n life h' tin; fcriy hu,ti vr i jr «'> 
loiious in the c:%.tiemu. Th.-re ivu'' riolhi:!'.' altii'ti.i 
auout it; and he c •i.ld •• )t uiiucrArin 1 ro.v odiu. , 
travelling lor vvliat they Cdlle\l pleasure. i.ui.Id 11 d .iti/- 
thing arnii.stii 5 ui a Iropleal clliiiate that ico.cicdt'it 
life out of a European. “ lie was. on the s>'<ot o.ilt’ lUst 
in time.” 

“ I can swim,” replied M irgery, slightly rescnluig his 
tone. 

“ So can the sharhs,” respoiitleJ the officer, who 
approved as little oi her lij^htness as he tlid of her 
presence there at all. “Good-bye! I hope j’ou will ne 
more careful at the other t ml.’’ 

“Wc will .oee to that!” choru‘-vd her felloi ■ 
passengers as the tender casst off and bwgaa to pant her 
way in pufTs of steam towards the .■.horo. 

During the convcrsition with llio j.hlp’» officer 
Basildon remained silent, lie too had recui< ed a fright ; 
for he alone knew how nearly he had faded to draw her 
back, and how very nearly she had overbalanced him. 

Thu journey was not new to Basildon and lie fully 
realized the danger of the incident. 1 he cu. rent was 
strong ; .»he might have been earned out uf their reach 
before any attempt could have been made to rescue her. 
He would have undoubtedly plunged in after her ; but 
though they could both swim and might have kept 
afloat some time, there was the other danger mentioned 
by the officer. Sharks are like eagles in their 
marvellous scent or sight of prey, and tliey arc moic 
attracted by white than by any other colour. Margery’s 
dress was of white muslin ; bis suit was of white drill. 
His uncomfortable train of thought wa'. interrupted by 
Margery. 

“I am very graicfid,” she said n little awkwardly, 
rcmciubcriiig now they luwl parted at the hotel in 
Colombo. “ If it hutl not been for you I suppose 1 
should have fallen in and made a meal for the sharks ” 

“ Please don’t mention it 1 should have done the 
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same for — for a coolie woman.” There was a slight 
pause as he reconsidered his words ; they did not sound 
quite polite, and he added as if in explanation: “A 
human life is a human life, and a man would be a brute 
not to do his best to save it. You gave us all a bad 
half-minute. These four gentlemen here were as 
startled as I was. They all jumped up to help ; but the 
boat carried them out of reach.” 

“ It was lucky for me that you had not joined them. 
Why did you wait ? ” 

“ There was no hurry. I was with the officer who 
was seeing to the transhipping of the luggage. As soon 
as you appeared I followed and arrived in the nick of 
time.” 

” Yes ; ” said Margery, thoughtfully. “ It was a 
close call, as I said before ; but you jumped into the 
business with both feet and saved me. I’m real 
grateful.” After a slight pause she looked at him and 
added, “Then you knew I was onboard.” 

“Your name on your luggage would have given me 
tlv. information ; but I heard you tell your friends at 
lunch yesterday that you intended to cross last night. 
1 didn't see you at dinner.” 

“No; 1 could nut stand the stuffy little saloon. I 
<«>kod the cabin .servant to bring me something and I was 
glad to turn in early.” 

.\gain she tried to express her gratitude. The words 
r.une awkwardly, and the more she said the more ill at 
ease J.e seemed to be. Finally* she relapsed into silence, 
feeling that he was unresponsive and that it was useless 
to repeat what she had already said. The launch felt 
tlie motion as it rode over the waves, and although she 
did nut suffer from its liveliness, she was not altogether 
comfortable. 

“ ilaeeyou a servant to meet you at the jetty, Miss 
Longford ? ” asked Basildon, presently. 

“ No , I don’t need one.” 

“ You will feel the need of some one to look after 
your property as soon as you arrive in Madras.” 

She let his remark pass wnthout comment and asked 
nhieh tivun he intended to travel by. 
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’ There only one* ft runs Ui/ou h to Marlr*\ 
stopping at most of the ‘'tations* It for tlie 
that arc 6rou;;4‘it Ov^cr by fhc sh^amcn VvV h v<* tiuni 
on board wicli us.” 

The other pcisvm;<ers ♦vho had ov^i' 

dinner the pre^rioat-cven*?!^ nercchaUin ;4 togcti'oi a*' or 
the \\ont oi traveU';rs, as if they hat! k:no*vn each otner 
for weeks instead of hours. liven ii xi>\\ ha<4 been 


inclined to join iu the cone'^rstiion, he cuul I not have 
done fo, cxce}»t by speaknr, across IMarj^ery \\ho was 
between him and them. lie had no dca*e to talk, 
however. lie was content to sit by the side of a v Oman 
whose personality attracted him more than a little. In 
some indefinable manner she differed from th-* Kn^li^h 
women he had known in India and Eng» and. It was t!io 
same quality which hai attracted the Ceylon planter. 
There somi^^hin^ about her that sujf»;ef»tod the 

thought' of comradeship auo’ » 

brrader view of life than most womer'‘ 

nothing about detail. After speaking witli a mau . 

.ugly; but .she knew exactly If die Ji'ved him or not 
She expressed herself in direct and forcible Kiiigua- * 
wiA here and there an Americanism or little bits oft hnZ 
SeIf-consciousnes.s, which is the outcome of too close aii 
introspection, was entirely absent. The planter had 
arrived at the conclusion that .she was just the .soit of 
woman he would like to make his wife ; and B.isn.Jon 
who had no intention of marrying, was arrivin'>- at the 
conclusion, as ho sat there, that he tvould Hire To make 
just such a woman as Margery Longford his friend. 1 o 
have a friend to whom he could speak out hks thou diLs 
and be sure of a sympathetic listener seemed to "’the 
lonely man the greatest boon that Heaven could 'ffant 

he >" 1>» ■hint) ttan 

he stifled It Such a friendship was impossible ; it was 

ike ciying for the moon. He set it aside, as ho had 
been in the habit of setting aside other aspiratums, and 
brought Ins wandering thoughts back to the realities 
immediately .surrounding him. 

The long fl,it .sandy shore with its dark green palms 

r 
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and low houst's grew more distinct. Hare Island was 
pssscd and the sea became smoother. The scenery was 
difterent from Colombo. The palms were less graceful 
and the extent of sand greater. It was more sunburned 
and dreai^'^; and the quivering heat robbed the land- 
scape of all richness of colouring. The glare on the 
water wao trying to the eyes ; and the awning seemed 
of little reil use in keeping off the sun. 

It was with great relief that Mai^ery felt the tender 
grate gently along the edge of the low primitive wharf 
that served as a landing-stage for the open port of 
Tuticorin. At the extreme end of the jetty squatted a 
gang of coolies like so many birds of prey, ready to 
seize luggage of any description and carry it off to the 
train waiting at the entrance of the jetty. 

She glanced at the black forms apprehensively. Was 
it to be a repetition of tlie stmr^g^^ nacT at 

Colombo ? She n^cecl not have feared any such 
encounter ’ ,v'ltn Basildon there. He knew the language 
and could speak it fluently. Without asking her 
permission he took possession of her and her property, 
first handing her safely out of the tender and placing her 
apart from the noisy crowd. She stood where he left 
hei, helpless and dependent, a most unusual position in 
which to find herselt and not at all to her mind. There 
was no help for it, however ; for she felt that she was 
utterly incompetent to deal with the clamouring horde. 

When order was restored and porters chosen, the 
rejected ones accepted their fate with resignation. They 
ceased to clamour and gazed at the passengers with idle 
curiosity in which there was very little interest, seeing 
that nothing more was to be got out of the str.'ngers. 

“ Now, Jliss Longford, we may go to the train,” said 
Basildon, returning to her. “The luggage is under 
weigh, and the next thing to be done is to find you a 
carriage on the train.” 

“ 1 hank you ; it is real kind of you to look after me 
in this way,” she said as they walked the short distance 
between the landing-stage and the railway platform. 

“ Put up your umbrella.” 

“ [ shall not need it this short distance.” 



\^I \l)l> 




* n- , *1 ii vo./i*-' ijiy^ J>u 1 ^ 

lu-lo^j-ee. The lad'^n h cbe buuthl» J.rv-iou. 
"ro n ihj rmc It rise®. Plej 'e pul it up/’ 

^hc obi-yev* cw-n while sii. iu\* Aral}' icbol c J, 

If you fMui< liUil ^ w* "•> it/ f » fu 

raa^ In^ a cinc^i. o . Lo a f<»^i s!i -cm iKb 

He found a ladies' r /mpait J»cnt, cal'cd a pr iter to 
rearr iii^c the \enelit»iH and cast a qciJ. t'>f ru jti 1 to 
see that she hj I all tha was nc a-*^sdirv fur Kr c *mfr)tU 
•*^Vie you I'onifj throiiijh to Madias ? ’ lu‘ u'-Kul as 
he VmTI ab jut to ke^vc tliu c«»niaae. 

“ No/’ :she rcplit^ 1 shortly, bhe wa^ on the defensive 
at once, beLeving tno quebtion to be piompied by ciirl- 
os'ty, and entirely foi jetting that ‘'he h.id left him to 
«ce after her bijgago. He nnder^tod and cxplainccl 
J/ on for aslring. 

“1 must see Lhe lugg.t,.aa,';a’i<*'^ 
o ', he said with the faintest gii ,„V askeuV? ' 
lips. ' ^ 

Vexed with herself for havin: mistaken his motive 
trai little station where she was leaving the 

SIrrIto " ^ ^ 

He looked at her curionsl/ for a second : then, rr • 
colltcting himself, he turnetl to go. A .udden dcslle 
seized lier to tell him more. 

To her surpiisc he did not wait to hoar more. 

Tho ibe luggage labelled at once. 

I lie tram \snil he staiting &or>n.** 

He walked quickly away towards the gang of oool«>s 

hi^ nn'rf" V’w She looked out after 

him and w tched his tall broad figure moving up the 
platform. lie pas.od ihiough the groups of native 
travellers and was lost in the crowd. ^ 

Ilf, 3rf inferested her. The hurrying throng ran 
up and <J rtva in bewildered, aimless fashion The men 

The’SJfi^n hn'i'’‘’ww"‘^*®i discoloured calico. 

i he women had children dragging at their skirts or sitting 
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astride their hips. Everybody shouted at the top of 
his voice ; no one listened. They crawled intocairiagcs 
and out again as they searched for a less crowded com- 
partment. Failing in their quest they scrambled back to 
the one they had left. 

Not a European was in sight. Basildon and the 
four men who had crossed over whh her had disappeared. 
The last of the luggage was being put into the distant 
van, and a native in uniform began to shepherd the 
people into the carriages, rounding them up like a 
patient, watchful sheep-dog The platform cleared in 
marvellous fashion, and after two or three whistles the 
train moved out of the station, carrying its load of 
chattering humanity over a wilderness of loose sand. 
The low dunes were dotted with tufts of grey-green 


grass. A little further on there wercnaMiesf^^-ji^^,;^ 
and beyond these were grompgpfjBJflSSBP!^^ 
palms. They remijj^lgfif^^f stiff feather brooms, 
rigi d ^dj lawtfff^to stem and varying only in height, 
^fhe fan-like foliage had none of the graceful Hnesof Ae 
cocoanut palms that are one of the beauties of Colombo. 

Suddenly Margery bethought her of the coolies who 
had carried her luggaga She had not given Basildon 
any money to pay tnem. She wondered 
been paid, and rightly concluded that he had satisfied 
them, or they would have found her out and come to 
claim what was due. 

The thought of her indebtedness to him disquieted 
her rVlnady she had been the reciptent of his help in 
more ways than one. It would be intolerable to have 
to accept his money as well. All through the voyage 
they had seen but little of each other. It was stianp 
that she should be thrown into his society and suddenly 
find herself dependent upon him. If he had been the 
Ceylon planter she would have been quite happy in 
accepting his good offices ; but this man was not the 
uer-son she would have chosen as a knight of travel. 

Then sho began to wonder why he was slightly 
ilifferent from the rest of the company on board ship. 
There was nothing she could take exceptun to in the 
finp. well-dressed figure, the clear complexion, the .stead- 
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faot, blue-gfCi’ cyea that should have inapired confidence 
Inste.id of distrust. Perhaps it was his reserve and his 
disinclination to make use of the opportunitiv-s given him 
to improve his acquaintarics ^/ith his fellow travellers. 

Who was he? 'Vas it piidc or shame that caused 
him to be refeent and to hold himself^ aloof from 
others? On more than one occa ion ..he had heard 
speculations aa to Basildon’s position. The cnly fact 
that coulfl be elicited— and this was achiived by the 
mod inquisitive woman of the paity— was that of hL 
calling. He was an engineer of some kind, and he was 
returning to South India to take up definite work in 
which he h^d before been ernpl >ycd. It was also sur- 
mised that he was a single man without ties of any kind. 

From his manner in managing the gang of coolies 
’* iiiicljai<a*rtflhjrhinh that he was accustomed to 

**" ***• — iiifnhi — nTiTri'’'''* She 

'•‘^uXto put up 
'’iffi. 



CHAPTER III 


Margery looked out of the carriage window at the land- 
scape. It was diffcicnt from anything she had ever seer 
before. The sand had already been left behind ; a dull 
grey soil replaced it, a soil that darkened with moistUK 
to the tint of a buffalo’s hide. The patches of cactus 
were rarer and the palmyras more numerous. Nothinc 
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Iroubled her. While •^Lnesons to a fault she wa.4 oJ an 
independent nature that hated oblijjations Oi all sort-». 

She was already indebted to him against her will for hi^ 
i^crsonal aid in landincj, as well a*> the savin , of her Aife ; 
and the thoiig'hi of oeing still fu*Jier In v fjr ' 
small .sum of money was a i<\st sta\/. SIic dl:l’ w* 1 the 
idea of it, and almo/w dibliked the man Ina placed 
her under the oLlujUion. 

Margery had the compaifnitnt to hca e f biic had 
brought books to read, out her e>es r^ften wandeit 1 to 
the landscnpo in spite of the ';lare. The eucUcss, *cvd 
eicpanbe through which they passed h^d as strange a 
ia'dnalion aT the level the ocean. The day advanc d 
and the inirage painted bro d, still lagoons on the 
horizon. Toe ohantomic pools we*c b ^rdeicd w Ih 
- them to be real. t>he wondered 

neater to them. The 
aiystotlousl 
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admiring eyes of his tusset mate as she added the 
finishing touches to the nest or brooded over her 
eggs. 

Occasionally Margery caught sight of a group of 
mud huts without windows or chimneys. It was diffi- 
cult to think of them as human habitations. Outside in 
the open women tended fires of nood on which the rice 
or millet was cooking for the midday meal. The blue 
smoke floated away against the sombre foliage of the 
palmyras. Little girls, miniature women in their sedate 
wa} s, assisted. Their brothers, less solemn and serious, 
weie running fic " in charge of herds of black buffaloes 
and goats. The imps were supremely happy, as if their 
lives had been cast in a sunny pla> ground. What the 
animals found to eat in that apparently waste land 
Margery could not understand, 
herbage, yet the cattle wer 
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ing a broad bek across hi^ diee»t from shoulder lo hip* 
Ba'^ildon turned and spoke to him. 

“ Get f,ut the lady's bag and parcek ” he said ; and 
Margery found her dressin {-case, and olker Irules wiiicli 
had travelieJ in the carriage with her, uepodted at nor 
feet. “Your hejvy luggvgc has teen put o^it Mns 
Long bfd. Has any one come fo* yon from Sirralo 
“Mrs. E ivlile promised Id be here with her aet )mobile. 
Perhaps she is waiting outside the station ; :>nt please 
oon't trouble about me any further. One moment I 
want to pay ) ou for the porters who carried iny baggage 
ashore at Tutxorni. How mucu did >ou give thoiu ? ” 

“ Two ru[>ees.” 

Shi histiiy exlKicted the money fiom her bag and 
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entered the booking-office and glanced through the door 
leading into the station yard. She could see no sign of 
a machine, as she designated the motor-car. She went 
to the window of the booking-office and asked if a con- 
veyance of any kind had come from Mrs. Enville. 

The booking-clerk, a native, retired precipitately, 
closing the shutter. A conversation ensued inside the 
office, and presently the station master himself appeared. 
He wore a neat uniform and white turban ; and he 
smiled blandly at her, showing a fine set of perfect 
teeth. 


“ Madam is asking for Mr. Enville ? He is out in 
camp at Sirraloor, some ten miles distant,” he said 
politely. 
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sure to send the car. Your luggage is safe and a porter 
will look after it for yoa” 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Basildon ; thank you so much ! ” 

She turned away towards the platform entrance feel- 
ing that she had got rid of him at last. Why she was 
so anxious to escape from his company she did not stop 
to think. Of one thing .she was conscious ; she did not 
wish to be under any further obligation to him or to any 
other man. She was accustomed to travel alone ; and 
if she needed assistance, she preferred to accept it from 
some one whom she could remunerate from her purse. 

The heat of the day had gone, and a refreshing 
breeze had sprung up. The atmosphere of noise and 
bustle and dust departed with the train. The natives 
— ’*****-^"^1 away through the wicket-gate ; 

shu n'da ni«,..».v."a""i.ii’'-«-w{g|Q]^d in its normal quietude, 
command humanity rather tfSirtss-wiai^te rooms. The 

- her>elf had felt this quality when he askea^»i»id4gpjair ' 

her umbrella against the sun. There had been no 
i dence in his tone. His reserve, therefore, could hot be 
> the result of a want of self-confidence, She concluded 
that it was due to a bachelor life in the backwoods* He . 
f had grown used to his solitary existence, and was in- 
dependent of the companionship of others. She had 
i; known men in California who were similarly constituted. 
Having summed him up she set liim aside. It was India 
!, and its people she had come to see ; not the Englishmen 
employed in its services. With this idea firmly fixed 
in her mind she turned her attention to the country 
through which she was passing. 
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aroui'd her, she thought longingly of the car and wished 
it would come. She was tired of travelling, and would 
have been ©lad of a refreshing cup of tea 

The shadows deepened, and as if by magic the 
>.0 o irs faded from the sky. A low-lying flare of orange 
jii' t above the hills in the west was all that remained of 
the '^loi.e.j of the sunset. The questioning koel ceased 
his cry, and the parrakcets went to loost under the warm 
tiles ot the building. The earth grew grey and dark as 
the moon asserted her dominion. 

In vain Margery listened for the hoot of the cars 
horn. Was it possible that her telegram failed to reach 
her mend? The thought of being stranded at the 
station w.is not pleasant. Again she seated herself. At 
the c*na ot another twenty minutes she - 

booi'ing-office. It was 

light came fi i 'i i n n plain cxctpi veiy 

own on the honzon m the west. It 
_ „ . Tic' of the foot hills ot the western ghats. 

In vain she watched for some change in the character 
of the it’ndscape ; but she could distinguish none. There 
was alv. ays the same level stretch of grey soil, its grass 
and heibagc dried to a uniform colour ; the same thin 
forest of palmyras ; the same straight line of horizon on 
the east and the pale blue range of distant hills in the 
west. Over all quivered the heat of a cloudless Indian 
sun under which all colours faded. 

The train drew up an hour or so later at a station 
with a long name that she could not pronounce. The 
guard appeared at the carriage door. 

“ Madam, will you take breakfast ? A basket can be 
served here.” 

A native servant pushed a well-furnished tiffin basket 
into the catriage. Margery glanced uo and down the 
platfor.ti. Again there w'is a crowd of natives but no 
Euiopeaus were visible; she looked in vain for Basildon. 

Wfis it possible that he had not come on by the 
train ? If so she would not see him again. The thought 
distui bed her — not that she particularly desired to say 
good-b)'e. She had thanked him for saving her life; 
it vias not necessary to repeat her thanks. It was the 
recollection of the rupees she owed for the coolies that 

23 
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‘.uiYOunding 'he wander<*d on. She iuil th'» t' 
herself, and the stition behind hci v'h'’ withn oa>]' 
reach ^ The trees extended beyon I the ovngalo-v ii 
little distpiice, and then the country was open, A nislle 
in the branc’.cs ovtrhcatf startled h.r. Snuic creature 
— a roo.!iing biid she took it to be — sciamb’cd along ;i 
thick bough, .scattering a hovvor of fragment < of ino>s 
and bark as it went, /v ha’^sh gnltnra! eiy informed her 
that it vvas no binl, Imt some uneven beast that had 
been disturbed by her p.vsence. It mi^.’ht be a wild 
cat or a monkey; probably the latter. She quukened 
her pace to get a"'ay fiom it, rcmemocting that she had 
heard or read somewhere that monkeys were mis- 
cliieyoiis, and if irritated might bite. \l^ild cats wen* 

I - the .s^ e failing. 

pu..iis, oou .^he last overshadowin' tree 

why the railway never u. .lately in front of 
lagoons eluded ail approach and lai. . .1,,.^ 

into the whitenerl sky as the train monu forw.-.^ 

Long interminable rows of aloe marked I he bo' ndary 
of the line. Here and Ihctc, under the influence of the 
hot weather, one of the crowns had burst into bloom. 
The plant had expended its full store of vitality m the 
effort. The great pyramid of cream white blossom rose 
from a parent that was aireaily in the throes of death. 
Beneath the cluster of browning spines w* s a group of 
young green ci-owns ready to lake tlie place of the 
old one. 

Shallow depressions showed where pools of rainwater 
would stand a little later. A few showers, the herai js 
of the north-east monsoou, had alre uly moistened the 
ground. The grey-green babul trees had responded, 
and were putting forth tuft of dehcite buds that would 
soon cover the spined branches with a wealth of blossom, 
insi ;niflcant in appearance but divinely scented. 

Colonies of weaver bitds hun^ their nests on the 
thorny boughs. The brown sparrow-like little birds 
were busy between hunting insects and threading 
fresh bits of fibre into their swaying pendent domi- 
ciles. Already the cock had put on his golden trim- 
mings and was flaunting his fine feathers before the 

/ 
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Jangle composed of prickly pear a-id a group of palmyras. 
Immediately after the call there arose a shattering volley 
of yelps as if a hundred canine beasts of some strange 
Lind wore giving tongue. 

Her couragr failed her; a sense of unprotected 
loneliness overvhclmed her ; she turned and fled. 


saw no sign of 

iiipjiiiii I mill nil i] Like the herd 

, the conditions of their life and 

--.ed fodder from the dry vegetation when they 
could not find the green. 

'ihe day wore on with occasional stoppages at way- 
side stations. The mirage disappeared as the sun drew 
to the west, and the air came in hot puffs as if from a 
furnace. Wherever the train stopped there was always 
the .same hurrying, chattering crowd of natives getting 
in and out of the carriages, the same rounding up by 
the guard and porters before the train started ; and the 
same warning whistles. It was unlike anything that her 
own country offered. 

The sun was near its setting when the train drew up 
at the .station where Margery was to alight. She read 
the name on a lar^e board ; it was written in Tamil as 
well as English lettering. She stepped out on to the 
platform and looked up and down, fully expecting to see 
Josephine Enville, whose guest she was to be, waiting for 
her. The usual number of natives were leaving the 
train. Others were boarding it. They filled up the 
platform, and now that she was among them, she felt as 
if she was hedged in by walls of brown humanity. 

Threadtng his way through the people came Anthony 
BujiIUou, and behind him walked a native servant wcar- 



CHAPTER IV 

When Margery left Basildon in tl’c ly>oI:ing-oftica e 
was imdei the impression thiit bhe had seen the 'jsl o,‘ 
him ; and he knew from her tnanncr tirat this was in her 
IhoinhK He smiled to himself, but in some biUctn.j'®s 
of spirit An impulse, born of his n,ati:ral kindness of 
^’OTiDted him to oiler bis servitos in the event of 
“Th.mks!” bnc uuo After the snub he had 
more in her haste to be quit ot ne. «* "’f be .iccjpt- 

" I am very grateful for all you have Uoi..r ’ 
don’t let me keep you anv long-r ; you will miss youi 
train.” 

She held out her hand as though to dismiss him on 
the spot with a friendly h<ind<shake. He acccpterl it, 
but there was the shadow of a smile on his lips as he 
did so. 

“ I am not going any further by train. Take yourself 
1 leave it here ” 

^ “ Oh, indeed ! ” she said, wondering v'hat he could be 
doing at such an out-ol-the-way place. “ 1 was under 
the imi session that you wcie bound for Madras. Arc 
you a friend of the Envilles ? " 

“No;” he replied shortly. He turned to look 
towards the pile ot luggage, his and hers, that was lying 
on the platform. The train was moving out of the 
station ; and the passengeis who ha>l alighted were 
streaming away through a wicket gate where a native 
ticket collector was gathering In the grimy bits of 
coloured cardboard without haste. 

“ Do you know them ?” 

“ I know Air. Enville.” 

He walked off with the {won, giving him some direc- 
tions in Tamil. Maigery, slightly ruffled by his manner, 

f 
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matey, as the old man was called, kept fowls, and mad^* 
a profit out of e^s and table chickens. Tiie appearance 
on the dinner -table of the latter followed the death 
sentence with staitling rapidity. 

Basildon walked slowly. He knew the place as a 
schoolboj' knows the old school to which he returns 
after a blis.>ful holiday. He had had a pleasant time 
in Englanij. The year’s leave was spent m the north of 
I^nnon with an uncle, who was living with his wife in 
pmfortable letirement after a fairly prosperous career 
in the citv as manager for a firm. Basildon received a 
warm welcome from the childless couple. It was to 
their care he had been sent as a boy of ten ; and it was 
through them that he had attended a big City school, 
where he had received an excellent^jji^j-^isf-^^ 
uncle had a great I i 

the office , 1 1 " ' ' 'I P? 

tL lamp hanoing on the wall in the 

^jiii Qj- entrance. It was intended as a guide 

IOC arrivals. She knocked at the office window but no 


one re'iponded. The station yard was empty also. 

She CiO'^sed the yard and passed out into the road 
through the open gateway. The station formed a 
terminus to the road, and the traveller had no choice of 
ways. If the cir arrived she could not fail to see and 
hear it The trees cast a network of shadows in the 


moon’s light at her feet. Not a soul was in sight. A 
little distance down the road on the right was a low 
bungalow standing in its own grounds. A dim, yellow 
glimmer in the verandah showed that the place was 
inhabited. She regretted that she had not asked Basil- 
don the way to the nearest hotel before she dismissed 
him so abruptly. There must be a hotel, she thought, 
near the fetation. Possibly the light she saw came Irom 
some house ol the kind. 


With a view to discover if this were so, she walked 
towards it and looked in at the entrance. The grounds 
were surrounded b> a mud wall pierced by a gateway that 
owned no gate. No sign of a notice board was visible 
to indicate that the bungalow was otherwise than 
private. 

Attiactcd by the moonlight and strangeness of hci 



creaitcu . 

Just as she reachiru II 
something lying in the road immeu*. 
her moved, raising a little cloud of pale grey ot. 
whitened in the moonlight. Soft mottled wings were 
spread, and a night-jar flew away with a hurried rustle, 
uttering its metallic cry which sounded like a pebble 
bounding across an expanse of smooth ice. 

She stood .still and listened, keenly alive to the fact 
that the night was full of muffled sounds. Beyond the 
shadow of the trees stretched the same interminable 
level country. Open spaces of dark gicy soil and dry 
grass were patched with thorny scrub ; and as far as eye 
could .see, the palmyra reared its stiff crown of leaves, 
and stood like a watchful .sentry on outpost duty. 

The road was broad and smooth, ft ran in a straight 
line without curve or undulation as far as she could see. 
There w’as no fear of losing the way, and she was 
tempted yet further afleld. The light from a moon that 
was in its second quarter flooded the landscape and 
whitened the thorny scrub that edged the broad skirts 
of the road. 

Suddenly a long melancholy wail rose at no great 
distance on her left. Again she was startled. She 
stopped to listen, wondering if it came from some animal 
or human being in distress. It was echoed by another 
riy, this time on her right, where there was a bit of dry 
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thj car fail'flfj to 

received ho felt that buch an offer wo.i..- 
ab'e ; for bhc refused lo admit that she vnb a. 
woman in a strange (and likely to need assistance. As 
he himself had already put it, he would have done the 
hame for a coolie woman who required help. 

After standing a short space in doubt, during which 
he watched her disappear through the door on to the 
platform, he departed, followed by his peon and a couple 
of porters bearing his luggage. He made his way to 
the bungalow' near to the station. 

Although Margery had seen no nocice board on the 
gateway, the building was public, and known as the 
traveders’ bungalow. It served as hotel and refreshment- 
room ; but it fell far short of either from a European’s 
point of view in its furnitoi'e, its fittings, and its cater- 
ing. As to cellar or larder, it boasted of neither. The 
room in the centre, lighted only by the doorways, was a 
dining-, drawing-, and sitting-room in one. 

1 he bungalow was in charge of an old man, in years 
gone by a gentleman’s servant. On the arrival of a 
traveller he jjrocured the necessary food from the nearest 
bazsrar, and charged him with the separate icems at the 
cun cut marl’d price. The visitor was expected to bring 
his own bedding and dressing-room requisites ; also the 
liquor he required with his dinner, The bungalow 



'^ciucuiion. Mis 
, . one day putting the boy into 
.01.1 e he himself had risen ; but Basildon’s 
.auier willed it otherwise. He wanted his only child to 
come back to him in India. 

'• Your father is jealous of us ; that’s the truth of it,” 
said his uncle, with some bitterness, for the boy had 
been like a son to him. 

" I wonder what he expects you to do when you get 
there ; enlist hke himself? ” said his aunt. “That was 
a mistake on his part. He ought to have done much 
better for himself, like your uncle.” 

“ I am to go to an engineering college out there and 
get an appointment under Government in the Depart- 
ment of Public Works ; so he says in his letter.” 

“ Well 1 all I can say is, come back to us if things 
are not what you like. There’s always a welcome here, 
my boy,” rejoined his uncle, 

“ My father did well in the line he chose,” remarked 
Basildon, jealous for the good name of his parent, 

“I don’t deny it; and he has finished by being 
barrack-sergeant. His fatlier, a well-to-do farmer in 
Lincolnshire, would have been better pleased, seeing 
that there was no war to make any call upon him, if he 
had either remained on the land or gone into business 
like me. However, we’ll say no more about it. What’s 
done is done ; and since he has called you back, back 



/OH ni’V i'o AU X hMi jmh (o rcnit^mUv is dort 
forc"' ihit joj'vu yjt <i ’> im» > I'n-ian i wltcnov"* 
you IK c i ono ” 

So file boy re'Dii.fd hi« father iu India; and now*, 
fifleen years latvr, he returijed to the home so ^.ene- 
rously oiferci] anJ was mt oiiapp sinted. He was rc- 
reived li’:e a .-on and felt like a son of the house. 

India has a orc.it cvih/iii" inlluence on the 1‘ln^llsh- 
mau ot thi luiudb <'!as , The mtre faet of having 
servants aiJ v’oi l.peo; )<* under his control induces a 
self-re -.poet and dignity that is not to be totind in men 
of tlio same class at honv. Basildon's bearing im- 
pressed hi> relatives ; it vas that of one who was ac- 
custoined to command. They introduced him with 
asme pride to a lar,e rircle of friends. lie was thus 
brought into conUct’AKh a community of v.v!l-ediicated, 
refined English women who were ainteuted with lowii 
life. Their ambition went no further than a trcll- 
app ji.ited home within reach of the theatres an 1 sh »p- 
ing centres of the metropolis. They were difierent from 
the people he had travelled with, and h,ad entiiely 
different interests. Their husband.s and .sons went up 
to the City etery day and nobody troubled about the 
particular business in which the men were employed. 

His journey out brought him in contact with another 
set of people whose tone of thought whs not quite the 
.same, and vrhosc talk was of a woihl he knew only fiom 
the oatsidc. It was a world hedged round with i cd laiio 
and officialism, a world that drew a strong line between 
the jupenor and inferior branches of the services. 

As he approached the bungalow a tall dignifiod 
native greeted him with a ceremonious s,alaam The 
wan wore a closely folded t«rb.in, a tussore silk coat 
and a loin cloth of the fine»t white muslin with a narrow 
border of crimson silk. 

“ Surij'a : " said Basildon, his thoughts of home and 
of his life on Iioard ship scattered to the winds. 

“ I he,ir<l 3 our honour was exiHicted by the mail 
train from Tuticorin, and I have come to give you a 
welcome back to India.” 

Basildon know the waj’s of the country as well as its 
^ n 
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language. Not for a single second was he deceived by 
words of welcome. That Suriya had some object in 
view he was certain ; it would declare itself in time. 
Meanwhile he invited him to walk into the verandah 
where they could chat while the dinner was being 
prepared. 

The daylight died much more quickly under the 
eaves of the low verandah than on the railway platform, 
where Margery sat watching the gorgeous colours of 
the setting sun. In the deepening shadows Suriya 
looked keenly at the Englishman. He opened the 
conversation bj* asking several inconsequent questions 
as to the rail journey and the voyage. He beat about 
the bush after the mannet of a Hindu who has something 
of importance to communicate. 

Basildon gave no sign of his curiosity having been 
raised. He allowed the conversation to flow on with- 
out interruption in any channel his companion might 
choose. Finally Suriya said — 

“ You are going to Sirraloor, sir ? ” 

“ I have to take over charge from Carvalho to- 
morrow morning.” 

“ Have you heard from Mr. Enville ? ” 

** No ; 1 shall learn the news as soon as 1 get to camp 
— quite soon enough for me.*' 

Basildon spoke indifferently. There was no reason 
why he should centre his thoughts upon the work until 
it became his business officially. 

" 1 shall be glad if you will let me say a little word.” 
Suriya became confidential and a little mysterious in his 
manner. 

“ What is it ? ” asked Basildon, still vi ithout curiosity. 
“ Last year after you left the rains were heavy and 
the flood washed away part of the road at the end of the 
bridge. The Chief Engineer gave an order for the 
mending of the bridge and the remaking of the road. 
To .‘-tiengthen it and prevent the same accident 
happening again, the road is to be carried over a new 
line that will raise it out of reach of any future flood.” 

“ Has the alignment beat altered ? ” 

" Yes, !»ir, slightly. If you remember the toad turned 
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at a sluwp anf>.t, whore it joined the bii"! ,e. Ihi, nt v 
road is to be taken in a >traighl liiic from tlie br-dwe ; a 
new pier will be added and ihe ban. of the livcr will 
be faced with tone. ’ 

“1 always thou'^ht that soincthiii of the ' 'rd 
have to be done on a count <>f the wc.ar.ntf of rhe 
river bank at lhi‘ po.iit. Don’t the viilat,ei'» like it ■’ " 

Suriya’s oyts wire fi'ced on Basildon in a curious 
penetiatintt •’a/e. Ihey wuu unusuil eyes for a Odlive 
of India The iris was a ha/el bio.vfl fl( r.r,e > iv it n russet, 
and the large black pupil shone out rlistinctl). In the 
eyes of most natives in the south the iris is ol too deep a 
shade to allow of the black pupil to be distin<'Uishcd. 

" They' are <j'ad to have the road mended ; bat they 
don't like the now al gnraent. You will remember, rir, 
that a neem tree with .. double sum stands by the side 
of the road near tli ; bridge. In inai mg the exteu' ion 
on the new line the neem will have to oe cu' <*own, as 
the new road must pass right over the sjiet where the ticc 
grows..” 

“ And what is the objection ? why should it not be 
taken over the place ? ” 

“ The neem tree Is dedicated to an nmma, a female 
demon, which is supix>.sed to take up its rcsi len' <: m it ; 
and it i'. held sacr d. llie people believe that Ih river 
will eat up the whole viibtjo if th< tree 1 j cut down ” 

“ What does Mr. Envulc s ly a lout it ? ” 

“He makes light of it at one time. At another he 
gets angry.” 

“ Wha' about Over-ieer Carvalho? ” 

“ He says he is going aw’ay and it does not matter to 
him. Ih.: order has been given to cut it down and there’s 
the trouble. The village waits foi yoiir ndiuii, as the 
people bell* ve that you understand them better th.m 
Carvalho. The headm in ha . as. oil me to speak to you, 
although I am not a worshipper of the amma.” 

Basildou understootl the situation without further 
explanation. Suriya was of a higher caste than the in> 
haklants of the village aud a votary of Vishnu, whose 
trident was marked on his forehead. A contemptuous 
note crept into his tone when he spoke of devil worship : 
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he looked upon it as something infinitely beneath him. 
All the same he wished to stand well with the people. 
Once a year a festival was held at a temple in the 
district The offerings brought by the pilgrims were not 
to be despised. Suriya was the mahunt, or head, of the 
mutt or board of trustees who controlled the property and 
revenues of the temple. It was to his interest that these 
should be large. In conjunction with the members of 
the mult he rendered accounts yearly. They were 
accepted without criticism, no one venturing to dispute 
the figures or ask for vouchers for the same. 

Suriya would not have troubled himself about the 
tree unless it had been made worth his while. The 
people had placed themselves in his hands and were 
prepared to pay the price should he succeed ; and he had 
another reeison for interesting himself in their affairs and 
exercising an influence among them. 

There was a pause, during which he leaned forward 
and let his eyes rest in a peculiar manner upon his 
companion. In the half light they seemed to grow 
supematurally large and to send out the pale green glow 
that may be seen in the eyes of an animal. In former 
days Basildon had more than once felt himself vaguely un- 
com'orlablc under the fire of that gaze. The sensation 
returned suddenly and without warning. He moved h i s 
chair slightly, lowered his eyes and raised them again as 
though to shake himself free of the impression. Suriya 
continued— 

“ You will do your best for us, sir ? It is believed by 
the whole village that you will find a way out of the 
trouble.” 

The soft persuasive tones came almost as if he heard 
them in a dream. 

“ Of course, of course ! Tell the people that I will try 
to save their tree, though how it is to be done I don’t 
know.” lie relapsed into silence. The cool night wind 
blew softly through the crisp foliage of the banyan 
tree ; and the greedy cry of the large berry-eating bats, 
the flying foxes of the plains, sounded overhead. 
Basildon louacd himself. “ I suppose the rebuilding of 
the bridge is nearly done,” he said. 
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Suiiya described the work. The uia-j-ivc {vLj vx 
finished as well as the repairs to the bri{J«;c ; Lut a delay 
had occurred in placing ‘he gi«’cn in po.>iti,)r. which 
wcic to liuk up the biidit v'lth the \iila5e. Ihe intci- 
ruplion was in the iTuhiH'^ of the road and Ihe prcpaia- 
tion of the river b<.>nh. The j'unc and c >nrretc aivi 
cement hoic all lying icady to haiiu a. dtlit foundatifiiu 
were duo , but ro iiithcr advance couH be iraei* untii 
the tree was idled and the (ievil-stone with it> priimtive 
altar, where innumeiablc geiiciations had niai e bloi d 
sacrifices I0 the dtnion, was clcaied aw ly. The gativ^s 
of woikmen imported to do the woik, thetpstKes devil 
worshippers aHhough not devotees of that paiticular 
demon, had stiuck work. Their feais had been loused 
by the vil'agei > to such an eertent th it they had flun{> 
down their tools declaring that they dared go no 
further. 

As Surija talked the lapiu twilight of the tropics 
merged into night. The bungalow seivant brought the 
lamp into the centre room and began to lay tac cloUl 
for dinner. 

From the verandah the road that passed the bungalow 
was plainly visiole. B isildon’.s eyes were idly nxed < n 
th.“ open ga»’cway. HK tboi.ght&, Ju'led in some )tran"e 
fashion touuu'iul torpidity, were* occupied va'iiely with 
plans fir the removal of the tice witiiout huiting the 
piejudices of the people. No ore '.nvw I ette* t iJii him- 
self how easily tiouble might arise. The liiflian bi'mar 
is a hotbed of rumour and fanaticism; the spint of 
noting once roused might be fanned into a wido-.sprtad 
' couilagratiun under the breath of e>.stiavag3nt tales that 
had no foundation. 

Gradually the torpidity passed ; and hi brain, as if 
released from a spell, became rtCtive, .Vl.irgery Longford 
entered his thoughts and he leralled the bid that he 
ha*’ not heard the motoi-car pass. 1 he .‘•ound of its horn 
could not po'-sibly have escaped Ins tar. She must, 
thcrefoie, still be watting at the station. Hisinciinatitm 
in spite of 1 tr discouraging attitude at then parting was 
to go and seek her. 

Suriyg ceased speaking of the bridge, aware that he 
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had lost the attention of his listener. He began to talk on 
another subject. 

“There is something I should like to ask you, sir. 
The newspapers tell us a good deal ; but it is said that 
tliey hide more by order of the Government In the 
bazaars it is reported that the great English War Lord 
has given orders that nothing but victoiies are to be 
spoken of. Is it so J ” 

“ It is not true. We are told exactly what happens 
at the front and on the field of battle ; no order of the 
kind has been given.” 

“ Another tale coming from Bombay, where they have 
the very latest news by wire from England, says that 
our Indian troops have all broken caste. If they had 
not broken caste they would have died of starvation.” 

“ It is n )t true,” repeated Basildon, with some irrita' 
tion. “You ought not to listen to such rumours.” 

“I can quite understand that the stories may be 
false; but the people cannot read the English news- 
papers, and they have no time to study their own. They 
prefer to listen to the men who travel from village to 
village on purpose to carry news. This is what they are 
saying. It is also asserted that many of the English 
war ships are sunk and that before long India will be under 
a foreign rule which will give the people self-govern- 
ment.” 

“Nonsense I ” said Basildon, rising from his chair. 
“ It is all false. Those tale-bearers ought to be put in 
jail.” 

Suriya rose also, knowing that the movement was 
intended to show him that the interview was at an end. 

“ 1 shall come and see you to-morro v, sir ; and I will 
bring the headman with me,” he said, as he put his hand 
to his forehead in salutation. 

“By all means biing him after I have taken over 
charge ; I can do nothing before." 

Sutiya glanced sharply at Basildon, whose attention 
had again w.mdered. and left the verandah. As he 
stepped donn on to the path he caught sight of a figure 
passing the open gateway. Basildon also saw it and 
recognised Margery, 
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As soon as the tnahunl had disappeared, B*s'l Ion 
look up his hat and stick and strolled down to the 
entrance. He was right in his conjecture : the cir had 
not come and she was pas^'ing tin tiin<* bj taUin., a w.,!!: 
into the country — ^iiot a safe proceeding by rcawn of iPv 
snal,(*s. lie must \,ani hei even at ttte risK of a second 
.snub for his pains. 

He arrived at the gateway and lool'td out. lie 
decided to lollow and went a' far a« the last tree. Still 
diflldc-nl about dogging her f(/Ot-.teps he rem.dned in 
the b‘ack shadow of its trunk. Picscntly the park of 
jackals gave tongue. In anothci minute the white 
figure came flying towards him, fear written unmis- 
takably on her face. 

" Miss Longford I what is the matter ^ ’’ he asked in 
sudden appicbt nsion that ■some haim had befallen her. 

She stopped close to him an«’, to his aslonishoiont, 
slipped a hand in his aim, digntty, ixsoive and staud- 
oflishness completely gone. IIow g’ad she was to sec 
him again he little knew 1 

“ Oh 1 that dteadful howling I what was it ? ” 

“Jackals ; they won’t hurt you. What are you iloing 
out here ? Looking for the car ? " 

“I was tired of sitting still at the station. The 
machine hasn’t come and I ivas wondering if theie wa « 
any means of cabling for it*' 

She spoke breathlessly, and he knew that she had 
received a slight shock. The hind on his arm Ircmbletl 
in spite of her endeavour to regain her .self-possession. 

“ I don’t know if you can wire. Wc might find out 
at the station. The difficulty is at the Sirialoor end. It 
is not safe for you to be w'andcring about after dark,’’ he 
added as he walked by her side towaids the ••tation. 
She did not withdiaw her hand from his arm and he was 
well content that it should rest there. 

“ I thought you said ju.>t now that the jackals were 
harmless.” 

“ So th, V are. i was tliinking of the snakes that 
come out of the jungle at night and cross the road It 
is so easy to tread on one. You should carry a stick to 
beat the gtound like this.” 
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He suited the action to the words and struck the 
ground sharply with his walking-stick, 

“ I ought not to be frightened. I’ve heard coyotes 
call; but they are diflferent from jackals. Is there 
anything else to scare one in tliis stiange country ? ’’ 

‘‘Nothing at all,” he replied, with some amusement ; 
it was not the same Miss Longford who had awed him 
on board ship. “And you need not be afraid of the 
snakes if you take pioper precautions and keep out 
of their way,” 

“No tigers nor panthers nor bears hanging round 
among the palms ? ” 

“ They have all been driven away ever so long ago 
by the railroad, much to the disgust of sportsmen. 
Listen ! There’s a man coming up behind. Do you 
hear how he beats tlie ground with a ferruled rod as 
he jogs along at a slow trot ? ’’ 

They waited at the entrance of the station yard ; 
and when the panting traveller reached them Basildon 
asked him in his own tongue where he was going. 
He received a voluble reply. At the end of it the man 
unfolded the end of his turban f.ud took out a note. 

“He says,” explained Basildon; “that the car 
has had an accident. No one is hurt ; but Mr. Enville 
finds it impossible to send it to-night. The man has 
brought a letter from Mrs. Enville which will probably 
tell you what to do.” 

■They went inside the station verandah where the 
wall-lamp enabled Margery to read the note. After 
describing the accident that had temporarily laid up 
the car, and lamenting over her inability to keep 
her promise of sending it, Josephine Enville directed 
Margery to go to the travellers’ bungalow for the night. 
The man in charge was an old servant of her husband’s 
bachelor days. He would look after her comfort and 
tell her what to do. The car would call for her in the 
morning. 

“But wheie is the travellers’ bungalow?” asked 
Margery, a little aghast at the sudden and unexpeclcd 
turn of events. 

“Tt is the bungalow you passed just now, the 
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only house near the station. The tcvn is ^ lUiIc 

d;«ipp<.” 

“ I thete no hotel in tli^ Isun’ ” 

‘ Tiicte 'sn’t a ‘iT;le luiropean house In -I _ nhce. 
The travellers’ bunca’ow is tlu o ly UmldL*.^ an 
KngIi''hwon'an — or man for the n’PlttJ o* that— rould 
put up lu ” ' 

Iff* t'u!t out into f J station jnid and bh ’v .* 
whistle. In .inaWfr to it Kdlappa came tunniig from 
the bunt.d’cw. The peon was nnected to bii"g Miss 
Longford's luggage \\ 'th tlu help of the porters to the 
bungalow. 

“ I have fold my man to look after your things ; ne 
need not wait ’ 

“ I won’t trouble 5 ou any further ; I know my way,” 
aakl Maigery, v ith moie gialiUide and friendliness than 
she bad ev ei shoi' n before. 

“ I am stc])ptng at the bungalow my®olf,’ he said : 
then, scj'ng her peipl.-xity, he added “a cinious fate 
over which wo have no control tlirows Ui {’’to each 
othnr’.s company. As the natives \\ould .>dj, what the 
gods dcciee no man can alter, so ne bad better make 
the best of it.” 

” 1 suppf-e so," was the only rtp’y she had read)’. 
She was a litt.c suijiri'etl to find that shv* Wes uther 
pleased on the vho'e to be once moie obliged to accept 
his assistance ,.nd companionship 
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CHAPTER V 

Basildon and his companion walked back to 
bungalow in silence, Margerj’ trying in vain to intrc 
some kind of order into her chaotic state of mind, 
situation that had arisen was entirely novel and con 
to all previous experience. The remarkable part i 
it was the dooiinant feeling of gratification at hi 
met him again. According to her principles she < 
to have resented her dependence on another. In 
of resentment she was conscious of gratitude, 
pleasure in his companionship. Her former stiffne 
manner vanished, and she allowed herself to be g 
and natural Basildon was sensible of the ch 
although he could not have said what it was. It 
when be first felt that trembling touch upon his 
which appealed to his piotective manhood as no v 
could have done. The veil between them of misu 
standing was torn aside once and for all ; and his 
quickened as he glanced at the figure by his side. 

At the foot of the steps they encountered Si 
who had not left the premises in spite of his ceremo 
leave-taking. His eyes fastened on Margery with 
penetrating curiosity in which was a shadow of sur 
He had known the Englishman for many years 
bachelor, rigidly adhering to his work and unattr 
by women even of his own nationality. 

Margery caught the mahunt’s glance, 
observant grey eyes swept him up and down, 
wondered if he were the old servant Mrs. EnvilU 
mentioned. In her ignorance his dress con' 
nothing. Concluding that it could be no one 
die said— • 

“ I wish to stay here for the night Mrs. E 

43 ^ 
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tells me that you will provide me with everythirg I 
want.” 

This was not exactly what was written in the letter, 
but Margery had read it to mean as much. Suriya saw 
the mistake that had been made, and drew himself up 
with •'ome indignation. He ! a caste man ! a venerated 
mahiint ! to be taken for a pariah servant ! Fortunately, 
Basildon stepped in in time to check the insolent dis- 
avowal. 

“The bungalow servant is inside, Miss Longford. 
Thij is a native — gentleman," he added after a slight 
hesitation, “nho has come to see me on business.” 

The title, gentleman, was fully comprehended by 
the mahunt, and it served its purpose of mollifying him, 
although ne by no means forgave the unintentional 
insult. As she turned away and hurried up the steps, 
Basildon explained that the lady had never been in 
India before. The scowl disappeared. Whatever a 
native may think, he is careful to hide his thought from 
a European. 

“She is a fiiend of yours, sir, and t am but the dust 
under her feet,” he said in English. 

It was a figuratively polite speech which Basildon 
understood was intended to intimate the fact that the 
offence was forgiven. Suriya salaamed once more and 
departed, this time for good. As he passed out of the 
gateway, the scowl returned. Meanwhile Maigery was 
making her first ac4uaintance with the interior of a dAk 
bungalow. 

“Is this the dining-room ? ” she asked, as Basildon 
joined her ; her eyes were upon the dinner-table that 
was set for one. 

“ It is the only ‘-itting-room," he replied. He called 
the old man from the kitchen, and ordeted him to lay 
another place. “ This lady will dine and sleep here." 

“An}' ayah got? and sheets and blankets and 
pillow-cases ? ” asked the matey, blinking at Margery 
with smoke-inflamed eyes. 

She made no answer, and he ran back to the den 
behind the bungalow that served as kitchen and private, 
living, sleeping, and dressing-room for himself. Just 
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now it was rsdolent of wood smoke, fried onions 
grilled chicken. 

Margery looked after his retreating figure, and 1 
turned to Basildon with a question in her eyes, 
understood what she would say. 

“ Let e show you where to find the dressing-rc 
The waterman will bring you some hot water. H 

you ; ■’ he hesitated ; it seemed strange thal 

should be obliged to make such inquiries, yet it 
necessary for her comfort. " Have you soap and t< 
with you ? Nothing is provided in a dik bungalow 
the bare furniture; and of that there is the sma 
possible quantity.” 

The bedroom opened off the centre room. It 
tained nothing but a cot with mattress and pillow 
had the appearance of having been used by the presii 
genius of the kitchen. In the adjoining dressing-r 
was a folding camp-table, a small looking-glass, and 
chairs. The bath-room beyond contained another ca 
table on which was an enamelled iron basin. This 
by way of being a washstand. The dressing-room 
lighted by an old-fashioned tumbkr lamp — a floa 
wick in a pool of daik oil. The floors were covered ■ 
coarse bamboo matting, and the wails wete whitewas 
j ust above the lamp, a yellow lizard clung to the ' 
It was out for a feast on the Insects attracted b^ 
light. 

Margery had been in many huts and shacks of i 
in her own wild country ; but never had she seen a r 
depressing, desolate building than this. The thoug. 
spending the night on the bare mattress in such a { 
made her shudder. 

Sbe returned to the dining-room. Another place 
been laid and the old man was bringing in two plat 
mulligatawny soup. She seated herseli, and Basi 
took the chair opposite She could have smiled at 
own expense as she looked across at him. Here w 
man with whom she had refused to lunch. She was u 
the impression that she had parted with him for ever ; 
she found herseli sitting down uninvited to a 
dinner in a place where no other while people |xi 
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Suddenly a thought crossed her mind which bewildered 
her, and she asked — 

“Are you staying the night here, too ? ” 

“ I thought of continuing my journey after dinner," 
he replied, glancing at her curiously. 

She was not sure whether the answer afforded her 
relief or not. 

“Is there any one living in this bungalow be.sides 
the old man and the waterman ? ” 

“No one; and the two servants don't live in the 
house. They have their rooms outside.” 

“ Then I shall be the only occupant of the house ! " 
she cried in consternation, almost wishing now that he 
had said he intended to remain. 

" I am afraid so ; but there is nothing to fear. You 
are as safe here as you would be in the Gallo Face Hotel. 
You may hear the jackals cry again ; and you mustn’t 
mind if a — a mouse runs across your room. Take no 
notice of anything you see or hear.” 

He had in his mind the more than probable bandi- 
coot when he mentioned the word mouse. Then there 
were the mosquitoes. It was not a pleasant prospect 
he admitted to himself. 

“ Oh ! — but I can't stay here alone ! I really can’t ! 
The place looks so weird and spooky ; and that dreadful 
old mattress and pillow arc too terrible for words. I 
shall sit up all night in this room ; and that old man 
must come and sit with me. If those jackals give tongue 
in the middle of the night, I shall be just scared to 
death,” 

“You need not be. I wonder if I might make a 
suggestion," 

She looked at him expectantly. Would he offer to 
stay with her ? What would Josie say to such an arrange- 
ment ? It was all her fault I She mi^ht have sent a pony 
trap, nr even a bullock cart t It was a shame to leave her 
.stranded like this ! Basildon waited, 

“ I shall be only too glad to consider anything that 
will show me a way out of the difficulty. If the distance 
wasn’t so great I would walk to Sirraioor. The thought 
of staying here by myself is appalling.” 
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This time she gave him an appealing 
though he were her last hope of salvation. T 
dependence of a v'oman upon him a^ain 
Basildon’s pulse. Whatever it might be for 
for him an entirely new situation. 

“I am going to Sirraloor myself. If y 
object to driving the ten miles with me, I sha 
too delighted to offer you a seat in my cart. I 
wheeled bamboo dog-cart, and the horse is a coi 
cob.” 

The details about the cob and the cart 
nothing to her mind. She hailed the offer e 
dential means of escaping a night that would fa 
She had no wish to be thought a coward ; all 
she found it impossible to conceal her joy an 
such a solution to her dilemma. An immense Ic 
moved from her mind. She would have accep 
and gratefully an offer of a drive the whole r 
As it was, he explained, the journey would t 
two hours , and they might reasonably hope t 
Siri'aloor some time between nine and ten o’c 

In her relief at escaping a lonely night, si 
a new and unexpected side to her character, i 
and laughed as she had never done befc 
presence. Never had he seen her in such gc 
nor had he found her so charming and fricndl} 
end of dinner they were on excellent terms, f 
about her attitude towards him were dissipate 
was satisfied at last that she knew nothi 
position in India. 

On the other hand, the reserve he had 
board ship disappeared ; and Margery for 
time caught a glimpse of the true man hithei 
beneath hts shell. She discovered to her sur 
he was a very pleasant companionable person 
appealed strongly to her American temperami 

Tlic cart came round to the verandah and 
from the tanks. The matey brought coffee ai 
a document that contained some curious hie 
and quaint spelling. 

“ Is that a’l ?” she exclaimed as she contr 
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vory early this tnorritiK lo inspect lltw « id i*. 't i<f llu* 
brid,r,.’' Sh( .'ti pput before her Jcerii u i.t ai'd 
o„nid “Daffiei Liiflie!'’ 

A fail rii ai i») '>1 il , c me bound'M' vh » 1, 

ahe o fete . ham! to 1.1 r,.jv, i'fttr. h 1 i >ce to 

K (i. i !^y hu jaolcr in< vt male cn 'n n. 

vhftii r '%•>',{' In lina 1, Min' the .1 nner Oi tuor 
ehicis. It 1ms eceii said that tluH aic no ju«n<, p.ojiie 
in tne Last’ tiny ai- .ii i.iCii .in' ’ oi.ien nliahKi 
their .si/c intv u\ Ihif'* liuikod 't t'lirin . in 3 
putrririi/. ii„ way, aud the boy rawi. his ha* d In ni 5 
foroheati. 

“Good boy, Siinnee," was Dafi'teN condeictndins 
ackii <w 2 .‘dement, and stiaijjhtway she turned her oacl: 
on him, i^nontif his pic^ctice from that uioinent. 

They slio led. Ihro'i h the t iovc of b,'nj an tiei •* ind 
came out on to the high tivU in'iik. 

“ It’s glorious ! nai;ni tx'nt* cried Maij^eiy, a ‘'ho 
gn t(j acro..s the great wide b<‘d of grt'o . a.d. it was 
touched with lights of pale gold cau;,ht fiotn the r.ys 
of the morning .sun. A narrow silvery ri >bon of water 
meandered in a»untle‘-s windin>s over the sand. It 
cros^eil the river bed above the britlge and flowuu cl(j.e 
under the high bank on which the village stood. Ttie 
rivet was a dau.jeious nci'diboiir teen iti the dry 
^ season Caltn aiul iiinoi'ent .u. it kohed now, the 
emrent was strong in places; anu it la]tped at the 
loi se soi. as thou ,h it would cat it away at the sinalle-st 
encouragement. 

The new ptcr to hi'ld tite girders had been built, a. 
Si'iiya had explained ; but the cunimunication lielwcen 
the tilLige and the old bridge w.is incomplete. 'I'ln' 
work was at a btaudstill owing to the miliculty over the 
* removal of the tree. Travellers who had rweasion lo 
cross tiio liver drove or wallced thiough the saml and 
W|ere lurried over the stie.mi in coiaclc' .skin-covered 
clr.'ul.ir boats of wickei-w’ork that weie propelled by* 
polej li^e punts. 

‘ ^ “ Wbal an cniirmous bridge ! It must be half a 

mile long,” b.iid Margery, as she pressed forward to the 
w.iving yatnpas yra-s th.\t grew on the '.iop<*of the bank. 
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“ It is all that and a little more.” 

" Why is it so long ? ” 

“Because with a heavy monsoon the river fills its 
bed from bank to bank. You will scarcely believe me 
when I tell you that I have seen the water as h'gn as 
the top of the arches. I remember three years ago 
Guy had a terribly anxious time. Some of the arches 
were actually submerged, and he feared that the whole 
structure would give way. Fortunately, there was very 
little dibris washed down from the mountains that 
season ; and so the bridge had nothing but the pre-ssure 
of the water to withstand.” 

“ It must be a magnificent sight. How often does 
the flood come down ? ” 

“ Tw'ice a year, in November and December, and in 
July and August. The ryots get two crops a year off 
the land that is under wet cultivation ; that is watered 
by irrigation canals. The worst floods occur in July, 
when we have scarcely a drop of rain here.” 

“ When do you expect it to be on show. I must see 
it if I die for it ! ” 

Josie laughed at her slang. She loved the American 
touch ; it took her back to happy school hours. 

“ This is the end of September. It may come any 
day, or it may be six or eight weeks. By November at 
the latest the monsoon, if it is coming at all, will have 
broken ; and one morning we shall wake and see the 
water surging down like the Nile, a brown flood bring- 
ing wonderful fertility with it. We all heave a great 
sigh of relief when it comes, and feel happy in the 
assurance that there will be no famine nor failure of 
crops for that season.” 

“Are there to be arches whore the ,jew pier 
stands ? ” 

“ No ; Guy decided that it would not be safe. The 
current is strongest just close under the bank near the 
village. He hiVS made that enormous pier — it is much 
larger than it looks from here — and the road will be 
carried across on girders just like a modern railway 
bridge." 

“ It rather .spoils the appearance of the qjd bridge 
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not to have llio CKtunsion match. What is that sf^'iat 
little build'ng down there?" as.1xd Margery, poinli'i., 
lo a small brown totrple with a cube towui not n.oje 
than twenty fret hn,h. ft slor»* on a -ipit of land th'd 
jufted out 1o\.ards the j.’Irldie of the ri\'er. 

“Tliat’s the temple of the ri\t*r demon, the partner 
f)f the trouli'eujiiie I'tey in the tree. The village people 
declare ilnit the rher spirit calls to I.i ■ wile to join him 
just before the flood comes, tiuy '■ajs it is tin; ciy of 
a heron, lie i as heard it himse f, ,i iiieltincho'y pro- 
longed q'la-a-a-a-k like a lost 'gohatli duck o\ orcorne with 
grief. The bird knows that the rain is falniig in the 
hills', and it is on its waj’ to new feedinj; grounds : 
places that have been dry all the summer but will .'oon 
be swamps full of croepj- crawlj’ thiag.s that make nasty 
meals for the vi aders.” 

“Let’s go do\i'n to the wr.tor.” 

“ I don't li’*<e tire sand," o’i|ecic.u “ It gels 

into my shoes. I want lo find Daddy. He ..a.d hw wan 
coming back by die 1 ree. ’ 

“It's hot down there own at this earlj' hour, and 
not over clean,' said Josie, “ A,> i oon aa yo;» ,'>et atnon*, 
the tufts of pampis gra«s yon lose tlio brec/j; and 
Dafile is right about the sand ; it's ‘u fine, it penetr dOj 
I’vcry ’hole. Come and lnoa at the pier ir thoro.n',‘' 

Th'y turned Ij the left ui.o fciOA’c i .1 path that 
tan a org the lop cf the river bans:. Sonne- g'auced 
after them as if in ti o minds. He loved the waim sand, 
and WttS pleased rather than othernDe to get away fiom 
the tneerc that blevc cold on his unprotected ii'dc body. 
Margery and her friend had forgotten his very c.\istence, 
but Daffie turned and glanced at him. Although .she 
did not deign to take any notice whatever of him, she 
did not foi^et his presence nor the steady stan; of his 
admiring eye.s ; .she would have liked him to follow, 
always keeping at a respectful distance. 

The fa'-cination of the warm sand lo the child of the 
Still proved slrongcr than the Jure of yellow har and 
,t pink and white skin. He watched them as they 
atrolled toiv.ird. tue new road and then turned down 
the n irrow track that led to tire river bed. He was 
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familiar with it in all its aspects, moinii 
sunset. Sometimes he had a companiot 
boy, but more often he went i»lonc. Pur 
minute he returned in time for the meal at 
sunset without fail. 

It was strange how the creatures of th 
tolerated his presence. Large lizards, out 
picnic among the insects, did not stir i 
Possibly the throbbing of their homy thre 
slightly and the wrinkled eyelids quivered 
not move. A harmless rat snake lying uc 
of a tuft of pampas grass withdrew a curv 
long body, and the head that rested on th 
slightly as the boy walked by; but neii 
snake showed sign of fear. His hand wai 
of God’s creatures, and they seemed to kn 

He reached the bottom of the slopin, 
stream ran between him and the island 
temple stood. Stepping-stones enable 
wished to cross dry-footed to do so ; bul 
piefeired to wade through the shallow w 
delighted in the broad pool and spent mu 
paddling. At this time there was no dan| 
being sluggish. He paddled for some mini 
he was tired of it, he strolled on to the 
temple had no door, and the repulsive-loo 
protruding eyes and large cmel mouth w 
was so placed that it looked up the riv 
uncouth face was an expression of expecta: 
it were for ever waiting and hoping for 
its talc of victims — broken trees and herl 
primeval forests, dead buffaloes and goats, 
there a human being who had been caugl 
bed asleep on the sand 

The child climbed up the steps, and a 
the image he crossed himself, just as his 
would have doue In addition she woul 
all her knuckles crack to ward off the 
evil spirit 

Poojah had recently been performed, 
a white cock with various other offerings 
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ms^e. The cliail r(."r.r’ul thorn fixfiily V«' tr.i'i r > 
altc'trpt to touci tho fruit and <5>v(ictJ tint ni\b} ba"* 
had ’■hiir tetnij'alion. 

As he >*00 1 th?' * two in n camo u') lo’n tuc .ihtT 
'id**. Om* VAPs Snii''a; th* ofinr \n ‘■no ' > 
poOj ■r-’t*, who hiao > f ol «!'• kiAlioo <r and tt.'t'*' dt 
of oov'N, <is will a- <Ioc 1 1 anti (jtntr.il ativi > r (o 1 1. 
vill.'ic.o on thr iininfUi ito lalan*. Ai -oon a? thi-.r t't'o’i 
fell on flu* hoj- the men sio p**d ano lo <'\i. ’ at li* n with 
‘lUddeii intnt st As hocrowoM Inmwlt '•lioyjinilt.l .md 
cxch.in<,o(.i c>! n c< s. 

“ Good boy ! ’ said Suriyo. Tbit* is a ni 'u pi »Cv to 
sit. R..st lioic, little one." 

lie nointod to the top itep that was just belovr tlic 
.aIouc slab on w u'ch the tffonnos were arr.in(»od. The 
l>oojaiee wont b.'htUfl the t»mpk' and le'uined wHlt .1 
jcllovi' banana winch he 'nv., thi. caikl 'Ihtn they 
moved away.tu ten » t.» ioo\ bach .*t hni reo At iH* 1 1 >etc 
with nis back to th« imiqe. Tne u'ji} I int.t I’lcc /f 
tile idol seemed lx> poor over tue head * i tlio child Kith 
a lou'4ing c,a.-c towsirds the hills fi»*m which would ‘oon 
come the isaiors that should 1 tp at Us fivt and lay t ten 
olfciinn .theic* miwtho nlood-st.uned ctWK’s held n ttd 

“Salaam, lutle R.ijah,” sa*'! thi |jooj.irt,i‘ mocM.t jiy, 
and yet w'ith a .stninijo soiiousnos't. 

They both s iilaamcd and langhi d. Saiino' soknmij 
rctutned the s luution ; his taco wa., sutioiiA and Aithont 
a smik. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Margery and Josie followed a path al( 
the river bank. The morning breeze still 
cool. They reached the new road in com 
tion. It was finished from its junction 
beyond the village, and had been carried 
where the devil tree stood. There it e; 
Not a single workman either imported o 
the locality had ventured with pick or s 
the plot of ground overshadowed by thi 
apart for the use of the amma. 

Beyond this sacred place the bank fel! 
earth to the edge of the river. Huge ! 
gneiss, rough-hewn, and still sparkling whc 
and adze had shaped the stone, were p 
distance away. The iron girders necessa 
bridge and link it up with the road v 
■further back. A crane stood idle and 
tools and baskets were stacked in a i 
behind the D.P. W. bungalow. A watchi 
large night-bird near the crane warming 
early sun. Everything was ready to com 
but the amma cried “ halt 1 ” and each m 
stayed-T-stayed as if by magic. The dec 
powerful Trades-Union of the West could 
more etT^tive tbain the amma’s unspoken 

Josie, dra,wn by her little daughter, i 
the tree. It was an insignificant d 
margosa or neem. Its ash-like foliage 
bunches. In anticipation of the comin 
thriving out fresh green shoots and b 
later the sickly scent of its innumerable 
would permeate the heavy air. 
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Daffie lifted her fascinated but awestruck eyes to 
the crowns of leafage. 

“ Oh, mumraie! do you think we can see tlie d.evii ? 

; I would so like to have a peep at her,” she said. 

“No, dear! there is no devil — demon is its proper 
name ; devil is not a nice word.” 

“ Yann says there is a devil in the tree.” 

“When I teli you stories of fairies do you believe 
that the fairies really and truly live ? " 

“I don’t know,” replied Daffie, doubtfully. " Is the 
/ devil — I mean the demon — a fairy ?” 

Often as she had listened to tales told by her 
j ' mother, as often had it been carefully explained that 
i! ■ in these days there were no fairies. At the back of the 
child’s mind — such is the instinctive credulity of the 
;h«man being with regard to the occult — there lingered 
sif a suspicion that her mother might have made a mistake; 

that in the far past when stories were written of them, 
flfthe fairies had once existed; and that they had only 
Jjj' been banished. Somewhere in a vague and beautiful 
fmryland, out of reach of human eyes, they still daated " 

the moonlight add frolicked among the snowy cups 
of the arums and eucharis lilies. 

I*;!;',, “ I should not call the demon a fairy,” Mrs. Enville 

fcif.'.was saying, 

“ Is It a goblin ? ” 

0 |: “ Not exactly.” replied Mrs. Enville, who \yas often 

^Jj|sdmewhat puzzled by her little daughter’s searching 
l^i'i'ctuestions. . 

“Then Yanu may be right,” rejoined the child, 
^s,f^uickly. “She says the amma comes into the tree 
^ij;^metiines. It comes when it is awake and hungry. 
|j||J$he has never seen it because she is a Christian ; but 

| |j^e village women see it. They say that we ought never 
^io go near enough to the tree for the shadow to fall Upon 
and we must keep our mouths shut or the asnina 
-i'^ll jump down our throats like a fly. There was a girl 
the village no bigger than me, who walked under the 
it.dtee after the sun had set. The amma flew down upon 
»?'\her ^d turned one of her eyes towards her nose and 
l^^ade her- look fri-i-i-ghtful!” , 
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Mrs. Enville’s brow contracted. She determined to ; 
speak severely to the chattering old woman, who ought 
to have known her business better than to frighten her 
charge with village tales. 

“ Ayah ought not to repeat such nonsense ; she knows 
it is not true,” said Josie, 

“ She didn’t say it to me. I he«ird her telling Sunnee 
when she thought I was asleep. I was only pretending. 
Does the amma fly like a flying-fox or a bird ? ” 

While Josie combated the spirit of primitive superr , 
stition in her little daughter, Margery was unconsciously 
feeling the touch of that same spirit in her own souL , 
Mysticism walks abroad everywhere in the East and lays ‘ 
a finger on all who are sensitive to nature. The eyes 
of the American girl were drawn to the river whidr 
seemed to possess a personality of its own. In size and - 
breadth it reminded her of the rivers of her own continent. i 
Yet in character it differed widely and fundamentally. 

It was a river of the plains unmarked by falls or wild . 
inaccessible banks. Its potentialities were latent; they , 
were masked by a deceptive gentleness and quietude*-'. 
Instead of thrusting and bursting its way in noisy fbam-t 
ing rapids towards its goal, it glided with the silence of - ' 
the snake. None the less surely it pursued its. way oVer . 
the sunlit bed in obedience to. the call of the sea 

Its personality seemed to include some of the 
attributes of the deities of its country. It contained 
within itself the power of good and evil. In bno hatid ' 
it brought fertility to the parched and withered larid , 
rendered sterile by the fierce rays of the sun. In the . 
other it carried destruction. The tons of earth that 
formed its banks and pretended to set a boundary to 
its channel, melted before the lapping of its tide. The 
bridge astride its flood had crumbled under silent 
pressure. Huge blpcks of masonry, the strength and 
pride of the structure, had been detached and over-: 
turned, as the volume of water simply leaned against 
pier and embankment. The blocks had beerii rolled , 
down the waterway like pebbles atid thrown dp dn the : 
shallows, a„quarter.,ofh mile, dway» 

" Margery’s eyes/re^ed da the prifiiiiidiedt pier 
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ike a tower from its foundation. The current was 
n by some mysterious attraction to follow a 
ng channel between the village and the pier. 

country interprets for itself the workings of 
e according to its knowledge or ignorance of 
: and effect The scientist of the West could have 
1 an accurate explanation of the river’s obedience 
certain law of nature ; but his interpretation would 
ave appealed to the villager to whom science was 
own. The villager attri.buted the action of the 
s to the spirits that he believed rode upon those 
s. The amma called to her mate ; and in response 
tmmoned the waters and came riding joyously upon 
jlume to her outstretched arms. 
k.nd now these strange English people in their 
Iness to the ways of the Indian gods demanded : the 
>val of the amma ! Where would she next take up 
ibode if driven from her tree ? 

Vhether far or near, there would the river at the 
ing of its spirit assuredly follow, sweeping ^ 
re it at the lyord of him who rode its flood,; 
ankments, roads^ villages would crtimlfle ahd melt 
re the turgid waters, just as the loose earthen banks 
ed at the lapping of the stream. Could any human 
g stay the progress of the gods or turn them from . 
' purpose ? 

rhe pier that was to complete the bridge stood in 
ary dignity surrounded with its scaffolding 
boo ladders. From the bridge itself stretched the . 
arms of the girders that were to link up with those 
7 near the amma’s. tree. They looked like bare 
3s denuded of flesh betokening a broken back. The 
taring busy workpeople, meti, women and children, 
had lately swarmed over the bridge were idle I, 
wading birds paddled undisturbed in the stretches 
shallow water ; and kingfishers perched on ; ^e 
iboo scaffolding waiting for the silvery flash of 
is that would bring the speckled birds like stones 
he water. 

4s Margery looked down on water and pier and 
ge, tw^ figures issued from behind the ma^niy 4nd 
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walked towards the stream. They glanced up at the 
pier and stood beneath its shade, as a round coracle 
punted by a native floated towards them. They 
stepped into the primitive boat and were ferried ' 
across. 

She recognized Enville and Basildon ; and as her ? 
eye rested on the latter her pulse quickened. One of 
the many pathways used by the village women for 
fetching water led up to the place where she stood. : 
They took it. Enville walked in front doing most of 
the talking and his companion followed silently. 

She advanced to meet them as they reached the top. 
Enville shook hands and gave her a morning greeting j ^ 
but Basildon dropped back and stopped before he was 
near enough to be offered a hand. He lifted his hat 
as his eyes met hers. Then, with the military salute 
for Enville, which he had used the evening before, he ,, 
. turned away and was gone. 

She glanced after his retreating figure with mixed 
feelings. This was the Anthony Basildon rfho had ’ 
travelled with her on board ship, and had puzzled and : 
sometimes piqued her by his strange reserve and-_ 
retirement. She thought and hoped that the old reserve . 
had ; been dismissed for ever during the drive of the ■ 
.previous iflght. Together, as they passed under that 
. wonderful nioonlight through an unknown and only 
dimly seen; country, she beUeved that she had rent 
aside once and for ail the veil, that had hun.g between . 
them. She flattered herself that she had penetrated ; 
his reserve and won his confidence, had tnade of him a 
friend instead of a distant acquaintance, ^e waS 
stuhg by a vague sense of failure. Accustomed to act 
on her own initiative without considering convention- 
alities, she.was tempted to follow him then and there 
with the same morning greeting she had given to 
Enville; but he disappeared so quickly that she was 
unable to carry out the impulse. She found herself ' 
meekly following Envilie’s. lead as he walked, towards 
. the spot where his wife and little daugi^r stood. 

He Had plenty to say as they stroll^ alpr^, and did , 
notnoticeher mood,' '..it, Wis^;'a'’.relief0d''.;h»pv.to 
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the subject that had engrossed his and Basildon’s 
attention as they examined the bridge, and to plunge 
into an account of tlie English people living at Madura, 
and in the district, whom he wished to introduce to his 
guest in course of time. He spoke of the motor-car 
which he hoped to have In use again in a few hours. 
They would have a drive that veiy afternoon. It was 
wonderful what the car was doing for the English in 
India ; and for the matter of that for the rich natives as 
well. Friends were able to meet for golf and bridge 
and other amusements ; and no man need complain that 
he was isolated and without society. The roads were 
fairly good and flat in those parts; and the distance to 
Madura could be covered comfortably in an hour and 
a half. He and his wife often went into the town for 
the day, driving over in the cool of the morning afid ’ 
returning at night after sunset. 

Of the country and its people or of his work he made 
no mention. Josie had told her that he was interested 
in his profession. This w'as true ; but like most English- 
men in India he did not expect the women of Ms nation . 
to share that interest. They were there to take their 
part in the domestic arrangements, and in the burden of 
exile. : 

Another reason for silence in respect to his work w'as 
the disinclination to carry it home with him. He desired 
to leave all official troubles behind in the office. It was 
not always possible to do so. In the first place, his wife 
had a habit of asking questions. Secondly, anxieties, ■ 

' such as were caused by the apparently trifling reihovai 
of a devil tree, were apt to follow closely at his heels 
whether he liked it or not> and to obtrude themselves 
into the bungalow or the tent He would have preferred 
in the present instance, if his wishes had been consulted, 
to have gone straight back to camp ; but he saw his wife 
! near the tree and could not very well pass by without 
I stopping. 

“I suppose you want to have a look at the bone of 
;; rontention between us and the village people, Miss 
I \ Longford. I am afraid you will be dissqipoin^." , ;< 

f’l think not,” said Margery, decisively. "Indisi Is. ; 
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interesting me — some ; and so are 5«ou English ; and the ^ 
way you do your work. I am beginning to think,” 
mntinued slowly ; “ that you are all just a wee bit; 
ashamed of work.” Perhaps she had Basildon in her',' \ t 
mind. “ Now, we Americans — I am speaking of those in , : 
the West — have no such shame. We are proud of bur; . 
commerce and pf our professions and of oUr trade. In ;; 
my eyes commerce ranks highest and takes precedence . v; 
of the professions.” ''- ' ^0 

“ Where do politics come in ? ” f;’ 

“A bad last There’s too much graft in our govern- ; 
ment to please me. I’d rather can fruit than be a 
political.” . 

They stopped before the amma’s tree. A low plat- 
form stood in front of it and on it was reared a dark 
stone, an oblong boulder set up like a badly shaped egg 
on its broad end. The stone was for the accommodation' v 
of idle evil spirit, a means whereby the atnma might , 
materialize, and enjoy the offerings brought by her , ; 
votaries. It was black with many anointings of oil ; and . ,y 
, over it hung a garland of oleander blossom, placed there. "*;- 
by some votary that morning. , , £ 

r 5 Daffie, clinging tightly to her mother’s hand, glanced 
• Up with, rounded eyes at the two crowns of foliage. 

jVhiGh^e does the amma live in when she is aliye vj; 
".tmdjpeai ,?**’;- • ' ■'■■'.'tv 

/ ‘‘ There is no amma, dear,’’ replied Mrs. Enville. , ; |: 
, “ Has the Devil, our own Devilj ybU know, mummie,, 

; taken her back to Hell ? ” 

“Hush, DafBe; I’ve just told you that there is’ no'^;- 
"..amma,”. 

*lBut if there was an amma, which of these two trees • 

, would she sit in ? and would our Devil allow her to come . 
;Jntb our Hell?'” 

> , Mrs. Enville turned with relief to her husband. , i® 
" “Well.! have you. seen Overseer BasUdpn thiSAr 
";-,.moniiag 

;.\i“:Ye$ 5 Tve j'ust been' sho^ng.; Wax' what 'y?e\havev-,:; 

■•::dbtte” '-. xa,' .-.'V-- 

Ahd.wh'at';i|s?eS'Iie V;.' ■'?' 

'v “.He Ug^reess'with'tee ih^t&e'l'^rk bugfe.t.y 
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to be pushed on without any delay. This is the tree, 
Miss Longford, that the village people are naaking such 
a fuss about. It must come down at once.” 

“ Is there any great hurry ? ” asked Matgery. 

“ We have no time to spare. If we have an early 
monsoon and the river rises ” 

He stopped speaking as his eye fell bn a group of 
natives standing at a little distance. They were watching 
him furtively. He noticed that they had no agricultural 
implements with them ; that they wore nothing in the 
shape of a turban or covering to their bare shaven heads ; 
and that their loins-cloths were bound tightly round their 
bodies as if for a long journey, or for some unusual and 
strenuous exertion. Many bf them carried a bamboo 
staff from four or five feet in length. From the manner, 
in which it struck the ground when lifted, Enville knew 
that the stick was loaded with lead, and that it reqhired 
no great strength of arm to deal a blow with it that 
might mean death. He strolled towards them. 

“ Are you waiting to see me ? ” he asked, 

Two or three, who were squatting on their heels, rose 
to their feet not daring to remain seated it fbe presence 
of the master bridge«buiider ; but they aU ' ttoto a sullen , 
expression. One of them replied that they were 
expecting the Overseer and that they wished to talk 
with him. Enville turned back to his wife, who was 
dividing her attentions between fencing a string of 
questions from her little daughter, and an endeavour to 
act as guide to her visitor. 

“Margery, you ought to see the village women cmtae 
up from the river with their waterpbta They are - very 
picturesque.” Josie lookbd up the roiui and then back 
towards the river. “ I w<»ider where they are. I don’t 
see one. It is very odd.” She turned to her husband. 

“ Guy ! where are the villj^ women and children? There 
are usually a number of them at this time on the road; 
Where are they?” 

Enville did not answer the question. He too bad 
noted their absence with some uneasiness. He had no ; 
wish to alarm his wife; but he was aware that when ' 
trouble jvas abroad the women of the East disappeared? . : , 
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“ Come along back to camp,” he said, with a touch of , 
impatience that hid his uneasiness. “ I have had enough 
walking for this morning. It is tiring work tramping 
over the sand of the riverbed.” 

Again Margery lingered with a backward glance.. 
This time it was not the river that occupied her thoughts. 

If Josie had accused her of looking for Basildon she 
would have indignantly denied the imputation ; but the 
fact remained, although she would not recognize it, that 
he was not far from her mind. 

“ Come along, Miss Longford,” repeated Enville, who 
had his own reasons for avoiding a tite-drtite with his 
wife. Like Daffie’s, her questions might prove a little 
embarrassing to answer and less easily set aside. 

Josie followed, her little daughter clinging yet .more 
closely to her hand. The child’s belief in the amma 
survived all her mother’s attempts to subvert it, and she : 
threw several backward glances upon the amma’s abode 
as they moved away. The catechism was continued, her 
queries being prefaced with many “ ifs.” 

It was not far to the camp ; the path passed under 
the shade of trees. It was not like an English grove nor ' ; 
a forest of the wild West. The ground was parched and . : ^ 
dry and strewn with dead leaves. What grass there was 
looked dead beyond recoveiy but with the first burst of 
the rains it would vivify into the tenderest green. Aflock 
of babblers, cheery, scrubby little brown birds, foraged 
among the dried vegetation for insects, chattering and i 
jerking their tails as they made their breakfast on the v . 
foolish grubs seeking the warmth of the morning sun. A . 
lizard had planted itself near the birds. Unconsciously 
the busy crew served as beaters and drove the terrified 
flies and grasshoppers into the open mouth of the 
motionless reptile. 

At the approach of man the birds took a short flight 
and settled down again. The scornful lizard, with throat 
, palpitating, waddled over the dead' leaves following the 
birds to their new feeding^round. The sound of its ^ ; 
rustling, footsteps startled Margery., She looked in the ‘ ■ 
directioU Of the noise but could distinguish nothing ; the ; 
lizard with aU iustirict of preservation had stopped and - VS 
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remained motionless. Suddenly her eye was attracted 
by the throbbing throat, and she saw it. Its gaze was 
fixed upon her with keen observation. She became 
conscious that the scaley creature was closely watching 
her. The half-formed thought that it might be pleasant 
to come and sit under the shade of the big banyan trees 
during the heat of the day, was dissipated on the spot. 
Nor did it return when she caught sight of the regiments 
of giant black ants, each ant at least half an inch in 
length, that crossed her path in a march that never cea.sed 
from sunrise to sunset. 

“Hallo! there’s Warradaile!” cried Enville, as he 
canie in sight of the camp. A motor-car stood near the 
large tent where the servants were busy laying the 
breakfast-table. The visitor advanced to meet them. 
“I thought he might come over to see me, after my 
letter. He will stay to breakfast,” continued Enville, 
speaking to his wife. 

" How nice 1 Margery, you will like him ; one of 
the best!” said Josie, with an enthusiasm that was a 
trifle indiscreet, if she wished to establish a fri^dship 
between the unconventional woman of the New. Wcwid 
and the conservative man of the Old. 

Margery made no reply ; but she looked at the 
Englishman who approached and summed him up with 
a generous critical glance. She approved of all that met 
her eye. His clean-shaven face and firm jaw, lean, but 
not angular, gave the impression of a strong, masterful 
temperament, qualified by the inherit kindliness which , 
lies deeply planted in the heart of the Briton. 

The years spent in the Indian Civil Service had 
taught him many things necessary for a man to knoW 
who was expected to grasp the intricacies of governing 
a group of foreign nations ; people sharing the same 
countty, but . racially inimical to each other. Besides 
being good to look at and pleasant to listen to; he was 
disposed to be friendly with the world in general. His 
world included women, children, and dogs. 

Josie introduced her friend, and they sat down under 
the shade outside the tents. After her observations 
during thg morning’s walk, Margery was not sorry, to 
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find that a camp carpet had been spread over the 
densely populated, so-called, grass ; and that the chairs 
had been placed well vvithin its maig;in. 

Presently, Enville carried Warradaile off to talk 
business, and Margery retired to her tent to prepare for 
breakfast. After breakfast, the two men again sat 
together in consultation. There were many matters to 
diacuss. How far had the disaffection spread ? What 
pernicious agents were at work disseminating vague 
rumours among the people of reverse and disaster to the 
British arms, of the misuse of the Indian troops, and 
the breaking of their caste, with respect to their food, 
through the mismanagement of the Army Service Corps ? 

“ Some mischievous person has been assuring tlrem 
that the English King and his family have led to 
Canada; and that London has been burned to the 
ground ; preposterous tales, but credited by the villa- 
gers,” said Enville. 

“ We have the same stories going in Madura. The 
police are doing their best to trace the lies to the 
fountain-head ; but, so far, they have not been success- 
ful. We have no Teutons in the district I don’t know 
of a single man who might be suspected of pro-German- 
ism. What labour have you on the bridge ? ” 

“ Some of it is from Trichinopoly ; but the men who 
handle the girders and work the cranes come from 
Bombay. Our men down South are willing enough; 
but they haven’t either the experience or the skill of 
these Bombay fellows, many of whom have been lascars 
on the big liners.” 

“ Do they talk ? ” 

“ What object could they have in stirring up sedition 
down South ? ” 

“ They might be paid to talk.” 

" Their language is not the language of the South. 
They can manage to make themselves sufficiently under- 
stood to get the necessaries of life ; but they could not 
discuss politics with the villagers if they tried.” 

“ Have there been any tales of the sacrifice of 
childten to ensure the stability of the bridge ?” asked 
Warradaile. 
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'• None *'hatev«r. \Vc have been cunor ly i' A ui 
rumours of that kind. Ih * only trouble ihal 'I 

up has been over ‘he devil trcj , but iir 0»'cr>e-r, u. o 
ha‘j ju-1 returned from It a.r, .een> to that he rji, 
set that npht ii I *' ve '^..n a five h u 1 ” 

“B fill lie V ,.ke him .1 frai lu'n if I’on f m Unit 
him. 1 .ih he Cf u . hel,) t.i in llu* ot*! r n .(tin, and 
find out till. t>u ,m of l v t l.t */ f /r d s nolh.n 

“ I ui'i ajk )um, if you lile. lit Kao a j th * l«n„i. i ' 
intimatelj’ , .anti he m>giit piek up a hint aii.* i ' the 
1 eupie that would he n‘<vtul to the police.” 

“ lly-^lte-hje, would jou like a fe,\ extra police scut 
down to help m case there <!houl«l he a row f ” 

“ A tlunl: nul I nould rather see wliat Basildon can 
do first. It might loj'C suap cioii, and put the cilpril 
on his !?Udrd If \e tan arajAh tuis 
woiry, the villaj;v- will settle do 1 1 > th- i ir.. cl etliii,, 
iutheirsofctl. Forvonately thehasylia.ets ju^f h ,iunin>, 
and they won’t have niuen oppoilunily oi lal ;lii , th. tn 
selves into tuibulcnce.” 

“ Are tliey near a riot 

“ 1 here weie no womtiU about this mornin'r.” 

“A bad sifitu. In tliis countiy, we always have'lo 
reckon with the butlmash, the uiiscltuwous fedow .du) is 
out for loot imder the guise of a erievanct t C ,ouk . ..t ; 
ho is. not paiticularwhat it i>.” Warrieaile l.hui .cd the 
ashes out of Ids pipe and ruie. “ I’ll 1 ave ^ou to \'iite 
your letters, anu {. o and have a ch it with your w fe.” 

Ho strolled oif totvart’s the big tent wheie Josio anti 
Margery were sitting in long, restful camp-ehairs niitler 
the fly. 

“ Have you and Mr. Enville pulled off yuur stunt li> 
your satisfaction ? ” asl ed Maigt ry, a? 1 e fi\t d h«s chair 
to his liking. The position he chtise yk et'. him ipposite 
to Jt'sie, and gave him a. 9 ii!e view oi Mm >si>. Already 
he \/as notin , w ith aiipt 'Ciition he*r ^ niiiln .ml the set or" 
tier peck. 

“ 1 be j yonr p.udon ; I itioa’l quite ” Ho paused 

aud leoKeil At her lor an explanation. Ish ' laughed with 
a suspicion of mischief in her eye. 

‘ r f<.fi‘,,&t , you'.c Engiislt Have you finidte**! yiAii 
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business to your satisfaction ? 1 should have said. I 
suppose you came over on business ? " 

“ And to see you and Mrs Enville.” 

“ You knew I was here.” 

“ I me. lioned that I was expecting a visitor last time 
Mr. Warradailo drove over," explained Josie, apologeti- 
cally, 

“ That’s all right ; I quite get you ; I mean I under- 
stand," replied Margery, with a little laugh. 

Josie, for once in her lit, wished her friend would be 
a little less American in her expressions. Hours passed, 
and Margery talked like any English girl with but the 
faintest trace of an accent. Then came moments when 
she used a succession of Americanisms unconsciously 
and witnout leason. They were amusing, when there 
were no strangers present, but embarrassing when critical 
ears were listening. Warradaile was conventional, and 
he liked his acquaintances to be cut after the orthodox 
pattern. He had never met any one like Margery before, 
and he was already beginning to find her personality 
interesting. 

Yes,” ne replied slowly, his eyes dwelling upon her 
face as she talked. A man’s eyes will lead him into 
deeper waters than his ears. “ Mrs. Enville told me that 
she was hoping to see a friend from America. I wonder 
how India will compare with your country,” 

" I’ll tell you right here. It doesn’t compare at all. 
It is a contiast all along the line, from you yourself, a 
political, down to that black angel babe, back yonder ; 
from the rivers and trees, down to the bug-infested 
vegetation that, I suppose, calls itself grass. And that’s 
the surest thing you know.” 

He did not approve, on principle, of slang, but there 
u as something fascinating about the way she expressed 
herself. It was different from anything he heard in bis 
social circle at Madura, where, by virtue of his appoint- 
ment, he was no irisignrficant personage. 

‘‘ You may change j'our opinion when you have seen 
more of Inoia.” 

“ I doubt it ; I’ll let you know honest if I do. I 
don’t w.'uit to change it. I like contrasts, don’t you ?” 
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season j nur life to/ )'0‘» - omo." 

The tone *n wh'ch she si' tie !fst '^oi >’vs 
Inioiitailc, and Waoadaile UitCtt’ 1 ar' Mo head a a 
kiii^jud i 1 potc cnj05’iticnt 



CHAPTER VIII 


Basildon had a busy morning before hit 
quickly to the bungalow after leaving 
building served as office and residence fc 
when he was not on duty elsewhere i 
There were only two rooms available 
Carvalho, who had been acting for him, 
have his wife and family with him. 

Carvalho was country-born and of ! 
traction. He had found himself in : 
uncongenial situation at Sirraloor. In 
there was no accommodation in the bu 
family. His wife lived at Madura, and 
the expense of two establishments. Th 
very great ; but neither was his income 
was as much as he could do to keep be 
had exhausted his credit, and was in a c 
. impecuniosity. In the second place Bas 
^^kihg were not his ways. The vill^e: 
in letting him know that they preferred 1 
Englishman to his. He was, therefor 
going, and did not attempt to Mde the ft 
official transfer was complete he gave a s 
“ I wish you well of your job," he saic 
“ Why do you say that ? Do you tl 
rocks ahead ? ” 

“ Rocks ! I can tell you this ! There 
of trouble before you, no matter which i 
and it won’t be confined to this distric: 
disasters to the British arms — 

“ Disasters 1 what do you mean ? ” a: 
interrupting him sharply. 

" You’ve read the papers ’’ 

78 
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"Yes; but I’ve seen nothing to be alarmed at 
Steady progress is being made. No one ever thought 
it was going to be an easy and brilliant walk-over.” 

“The papers only say what the censor allows. 
Rumour snaps her fingers at the censor and tells us the 
truth. It is unpleasant, but the music must be faced.” 

Carvalho repeated the rumours, including the rais» 
chievous story of the treatment of the Indian troops. 

“ Rumour is a liar 1 ” exclaimed Basildon, angrily. 

Carvalho shrugged his shoulders with an irritating 
smile. 

“A matter of opinion. By all means let us try and 
persuade the people of India that the British are suc- 
cessful. Let us try and hide the fact that we have lost 
thousands upon thousands of soldiers, white soldiers 
whom the natives of this country have believed were 
unconquerable; that our Navy is destroyed; that. our 
King-Emperor ” 

“Stop!" cried Basildon, springing to his feet. 
“Who told you such a string of lies ? Give. me his 
name and I will ram them, down his throat.” . 

Carvalho glanced at his clenched fist in alariij. “T 
did not invent them,” he said hastflyi : " 

Basildon looked at hiih squarely,, a suddeu suspicion 
darting through his brain. 

“ You are repeating them ; and, if I am not mistaken, 
you believe them, which is almost as bad as inventing 
them.” 

“ There is no harm in repeating what is knpwa to 
every man in the South but yoursell^” said Carvalho, to, 
an injured tone. 

“ Who first spoke of them ? ” 

" How can : I remember ? It may have been the 

headman, or one of the peons, or — or Hang it, ; 

man I I've talked about it with lots of people. It’s no 
secret either here or in Madura, where many worse 
stories are afloat in the bazaar." 

“ Well, I advise you to drop it,” said Basildon, more 
quietly. “It is playing with fire to help, to circulate 
such tales out here in India. The people believe aa;7-% 
thing the^ are told ; the mdre impossible story,: 
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more it is credited. We shall have quite enough trouble 
over this confounded tree business without adding to 
the fire of rebellion by false tales of disaster. Don’t 
forget that it takes very little to raise the spirit of riot 
and loot among the young men of the towns and vil- 
lages, whose education has made them discontented 
with their lot and disinclined to follow their fathers’ 
callings.” 

“Yes, I know all that ; but the mischief is done, and 
I can tell you this, the people are more interested in the 
devil tree than in the war. If the tree is cut down — 
and I don’t see hovv it can be saved short of a miracle — 
there will be the deuce of a riot, not only in the village 
but in the district” 

Basildon did not reply immediately. Presently he 
asked — 

“ Can Suriya give us any help in the matter ? ” 

"Not he. I hate that man with the snaky eyes. 
AU the same it might be advisable to get him on your 
side.” 

“ He is quite ready to help. I feel sure he will do 
his best to pacify the people if others don’t stir them up 
with false rumours.” 

Carvalho ignored the warning note sounded yet 
again, as though the other still Wd his suspicions. 

“1 don’t trust men with eyes like his,” he said. 

Basildon had lived long enough in India to be aware 
that there were men who possessed a mysterious power, 
over the wills of others, and he knew that they were 
feared. He had never come under the influence of this 
occult power himself, and did not believe it possible that 
he could be affected ; but it was probable that Carvalho 
might, feel it. He had actually known of cases among 
the natives where certain actions could only have been 
attributed to a strong and baneful will superimposed 
upon the weaker will of the actor. 

“ His ejjes are peculiar,” he admitted ; “ but I never 
heard of his eKercising any strange power over others. 
It is only a very weak character who could be influenced 
against his will.” 

" How much do you know of hitn ? ” 
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“ Very little,” admitted Basildon. 

“ I’ve seen a good deal of him lately, more than I 
like. He turns up at all sorts of odd times. The old 
sadhu, who looks after the tree and the river temple, 
has also been here frequently, making blood sacrifices to 
the amma.” 

Basildon could account for the antipathy between 
• the caste native and the man with mixed blood in his 
veins. The former had an inherent contempt for the 
latter, and the latter knew it. 

“ 1 don’t mind how many goats and cocks they kill. 

It is their way of appeasing the demon, as they sup- 
pose, and of saving their own skins from accident and 
disease.” 

” The sacrifices are all right as long as they keep to 
the animals.” Carvalho leaned over the office table 
; ' which Basildon had been tidying as he talked and 
jis ' lowered his voice to a whisper. “Do you know what 
sf ; ■ the talk of the village is about the bridge ? ” 

jr “ The usual thing, I imagine,” replied Basildon, with . 
signs of impatience, as he shut and locked the drawers 
in which the various papers handed over by Carvalho 
1= were stored away; “that Government means to sacrifice a 
||f dozen children and buiy them at the foot of the new 
pier. I never knew a bridge of any size built for road 
, or railway without some such rumour. Sometimes it 
gets into the papers; but if possible it is kept out. 
1^ ' The story dies a natural death and no harm is done.” 

. “This time it is not Government who is to do, it. 
I)': We should not need to trouble about it at all in that . 
fV. ; (»se. The story is that the people themselves intend to 
make the sacrifice ; Md the person who has suggested 

|| it and is urging them on is that fellow ” 

iJfA'. The name died on his tongue. Some instinct caused 
him to glance round. In the doorway stood the very mam 
he was about to mention, Suriya raised his hand to 
his forehead in pdlite salutation. A smile was da his 
lips, and his eyes gleamed with curious greeny-brown 
'i| ' tints in a manner that sent a cold chill down Carvalho’s 
Ifi . spine. , ■ , 

H; AsBasiWon met the eyes he was conscious for; the;: 
' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ , ' ' , . c- 
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first time in his life that there was something peculiar 
in their expression. It was quite sufficient to frighten 
a man of Carvalho’s nervous temperament. He rose 
from the office chair and put the keys in his pocket. 

'* Good morning, Suriya I am not quite ready yet. 
Sit down a minute ; I shall be at liberty directly.” He 
turned to Carvalho and spoke as though he were pick- 
ing up the thread of a conversation. “ I’ll attend to all 
you say, Carvalho, and see that your heavy luggage is 
sent off by cart to Madura.” 

The two men walked out through the verandah and 
down the steps into the compound, leaving Suriya 
standing in the office. 

“ What makes you think Suriya would interest him- 
self in these matters ? He is not a devil worshipper.” 

” The villagers may have asked for his help, and 
promised to make it worth his while.’* 

The other laughed. “A mahunt is not in the least 
likely to assist in a blood sacrifice of any kind. You do 
the man an injustice.” 

Basildon stopped and held out his hand in farewell. 
His companion glanced back at the bungalow. In the 
doorway stood the mahunt gazing out apparently at 
nothing in particular. Carvalho shivered slightly and 
cursed him under his breath. They were at top great a 
distance to be overheard, and the words he spoke were 
scarcely audible even to his companion. As if in 
response to the anathema the native smiled, showing 
his white teeth between lips that were cruelly thin. 
The eyes that had been fixed upon nothing were sud- 
denly focussed on Carvalho. 

"I am sure that man has the evil eye,” he said 
uneasily. “ Good-bye, I’m off at once to the station.” 

“You’ve plenty of time; no need to hurry, even if 
you walk iti” said Basildon, who was standing with his 
back to the bungalow and had not noticed th^e second 
appearance of Suriya. 

; , “I w^nt to get out of this devil-ridden place. I’m 
kck cff it,”said rite other, with a nervous irritatimi 'o^ch 
made Basildon say — 

“ Take a few riays’ leuve, You are run down by the 
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spell of hot weather and you want a rest. Good-bye ; 
whatever you do, don't repeat those lying tales about 
the war." 

He swung round to return to the ofHce and smiled 
as his eye fell on the figure of the mahunt. He under- 
stood why Carvalho had hurried olf so abruptly and 
was amused at his fears, Suriya came out of the 
bungalow to meet him frankly enough ; and as Basildon 
joined hiiHj all thought of treachery and sedition vanished. 
They set off at once on a quest which took them along 
the top of the high bank of the river, and they passed 
between the river and the camp. 

It was early in the afternoon, too early for Margery 
to be out. Basildon’s eyes lingered on the tents as be 
walked. He knew it was folly on his part to give the 
American girl a second thought ; but lie tvas unable 
to command those thoughts as long as the tents were 
In view, or to concentrate his mind on what the mahunt 
was saying. Suriya watched him furtively. They 
reached the end of the grm'e In which Enviile had 
encamped, and the native stopped. 

"Look at the river, sir; it is like silver/' he s^d ' 
abruptly, with a subtle authority in his voice. 

The band of ribbon meandering over the broad flat 
bed shone in the early afternoon sun with a dazzling 
brightness that arrested Basildon's attention and broke 
his line of thought ; drawing the attention suddenly to 
a point of light is a common device with the adept in 
the art of hypnotism. The image of Margery faded : 
from his mind ; and as he let his eyes rest on tbe 
sparkling water, he was conscious of a tropical lethargy 
that created a desire for a pipe of tobacco and aii arm- . 
chair. The eyes of the mahunt dwelt upon him with 
curious intensity of purpose. Then resuming their 
Walk they moved along slowly till they came to a 
solitaty tree standing not far from the river bank. It 
was in full view of the river and the temple. On tbe . 
distant horizon in the west the line of hills could be 
seen standing out in a clean, clear blue against the warm 
sun-steeped sky. . : 

I think this will suit our purppse,” said Suriya,, 
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"Admirably,’’ acquiesced the Englishman. Some- 
how he was in a humour to agree with any statement 
his companion might choose to make. 

" It would be advisable to see the sadhu, sir. He is 
probably at the river temple. Shall we walk down and 
find him ? ” 

The words were gently spoken, and the voice sounded 
like the lapping of waves. They followed the path that 
Sunnee had taken in the early morning. Instead of 
fording the shallows, as the child had done, they passed 
over by the stepping-stones and reached the island on 
which the temple stood. The bed of rock that formed 
the island continued beyond the bridge, and served as 
the foundation for the unfinished pier. ^ 

" Mr. Carvalho is not in good health ; he had fever 
in the hot weather. He was exposed to the sun in his 
work of superintending the workmen. I think he must 
have lived in the Bombay Presidency at some time of 
his Ufe." 

“Why do you say so ? ’’ 

"He understands and speaks the language of the 
Bombay coolies. I often saw him with a crowd round 
him talking to them.” 

“ He was giving them instructions about their work.” 

“ I couldn’t say, sir. He might have been talking 
to them about the removal of the tree. Whatever it 
wj^ it left them full of excitement.” 

A conviction forced itself into Basildon’s mind that 
the subject might have been something else. Was it 
possible that Carvalho was a paid agent of the enemy, 
disseminating the infamous stories that he had repeated 
to Basildon ? He knew that Carvalho needed money 
badly, and was pressed by his creditors. The suspicion 
hung in his mind as they walked along, and increased 
in force rather than diminished. 

They found the did poojaree seated on the top of 
the temple steps with his back to the hideous image of 
the river god. His long hair hung down below his 
shoulders ; and his face was gray with sacred ashes 
that had been ceremonially rubbed upon it, From 
beneath heavj* brows his small black eyes shone with 
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alert watchfulness. He rose to his feet at the appear- 
ance of the Englishman. 

“ Salaam, sir!” he said as Basildon stopped before him. 

“Salaam, servant of the gods. It is good for my 
eyes to see you again.” Basildon spoke after the fashion 
of the countrj'. 

“ And for my ears to hear your honour’.s voice ; but 
you have come too soon. There was work to do, and 
we thought to get it over quickly.” 

" My ship arrived a day earlier than was expected. 

I left the port at once and the train was punctual.” 

'* Thus do the gods work against men.” 

“ Not so in this case, w'ise one. I have heard of the 
trouble in the village ; and I am going to clear away 
the dark clouds that hang over the people.” 

“Your honour can do many things not always in the 
power of the European, but this has gone too far." He 
paused, §nd, fixing his gaze on Basildon, asked ; “ Is 
. your Excellency aware of what has happened ? ” 

“I have been told by Overseer Carvalho." 

“Not alll not all! It is very bad. The Assistant 
Engineer has laughed at the amma !. He has decreed . 
that she is to be’i- driven forth like an outcast, and her 
chosen abode is to be destroyed ! ” 

“Believe me, wise one, it shall not be so!" cried 
Basildon. 

The sadhu glanced sharply at him from under his 
: ; bushy brows. Folding his sheet around him, and tossing 
back the rags and streamers and long hair oyer his 
shoulders, he reseated himself on the top stepv . The 
image seemed to grin with a fiendish satisfaction over the 
; : old man’s head. 

" Who dares to say ‘ shall not ’ to the Government’s 
‘ shall ’?" he asked. 

“I do,” replied Basildon, decisively, “The matter 
, ; ! of the tree has come into my hands, I say th^ the 
I amma’s rights shall be respected, are the rights of the , 
i headman of the village, and the rest of the people.” 

' The sadhu gave a grunt of satisfaction mingled vvith ; 

i , surprise ; and there was a question in the ftlack eyes' as ; 
■IJ'. they rested on the tall upright figure. 
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"Th« is a great matter, and it has gone too far. 
Already measurements have been marked round the 
tree where the workmen’s tools will break the ground ; 
and the amma has shown her displeasure.” 

“ How, wise one ? ” 

" Cattle belonging to the villagers have been found 
in their byres in the morning nearly dead with mu<^ 
travel. The amma and her husband have ridden them 
all night Vasuva’s wife has fallen ill of a fever. His 
house is close to the tree. The amma has drawn the 
health from the woman’s body ; and later on she will 
draw her life from her mouth.” 

“ I tell you, father, these things must stop. By my 
order the evils must end, or I will let the Government 
do its worst. This very day at sunset, after work is 
done, I will talk with the headman and we will arrange 
this business to the amma’s satisfaction. Meet me this 
evening under the big tree in the vill^e and hear what 
I have to say.” 

Basildon’s lethargy was passing. As he talked his 
energy returned with a sense of the lifting of a cloud . 
from his mind. The sadhu grunted his assent, and ; 
Basildon left him seated there, a remnant of the worship 
of in extinct barbaric race that once held sway through- 
out tile peninsukr. The idoh, perhaps a thousand years 
bldj was fashioned by the Dravidian hands of the ances- 
tors of the sadhu. Its forbidding features were evolved 
from the mind and brain of the animist ; in his dread of 
unseen powers he sought to propitiate them with blood. 

The brilliant sun lighted up temple and image and 
poojaree. They left a vivid picture on the mind of the 
Englishman as he walked away. A vague pity for the 
igndr^ce of the people who worshipped there filled him. 
ftey were at the mercy of men like the sadhu. The 
past still held them in its grip. Would they ever shake ! ; 
off the pall of superstition that deprived them of all faith ' ' 
in a benevolent and higher power 

The expression on the face of the mahunt as hp 
ft^hawOd Basildon was very different It was one of con- 
tempt, tempered by no quality of pity. It wasthe racial , 
contempt of the conqueror for the conquered ?irhich long / 
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generations had failed to live down. He was equally 
ready to make use of the devil worshipper, or to spurn 
him as it suited bis own purpose. Just now he thought 
he might possibly have a use for liim. 

Suriya left Basildon at the stepping-stones and the 
latter took the path that led to the grove. It was not 
the nearest way to the bungalow, but there was more 
shade, so Basildon told himself. 

The afternoon was early. Mrs. Enville was lying 
down and Daffie slept by her side. Enville dozed in the 
long-armed chair and Warradaile was day-dreaming 
lazily in a cane lounge. The servants followed their 
masters’ and mistresses' example and the camp was 
plunged into an atmosphere of drowsiness. 

Basildon passed behind the tente ; and as he walked 
over the seared grass he was seized with a sudden com- 
punction. For the sake of his own peace of mind be 
would be wise to keep away from the camp. He 
quickened his pace and drew a breath of relief as he 
approached the edge of the tope where the trees joined 
the road. He passed the is^t ragged dusty trunk and 
came unexpectedly upon Margery./ She was dre^ed m 
white, and wore a white sun-topee. 

“ Well met, Mr. Basildon ! ” she exclaimed in a tone 
of unmistakable pleasure that sent the blood racing 
through his veins. " I was just pining for a chat with 
some one. They are all asleep in the camp— dogs, pony, 
and servants as well.” 

“ It is a custom of the country,” he said as he took 
the outstretched hand without any of the mwmng’s 
hesitation. 

“ One that you don’t follow ajppareiitly.” 

“ Near you ; I i;emember on board ship you were never 
caught napping in yoUr chair, even on the hottest days 
in the Red Sea.” 

He was not aware of how much he betrayed in saying 
this. 


“No ; in California the afternoon is my busiest time 
The works are humming and steaming, and 1 am pulltiig 
the strings of the business with my clerks and telephone r 
and cabjes and mails. It's funny to see folks going .tp. , 
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bed just at the very busiest hour of the day. I should like 
to show you California.” 

“ And I should like to see America.” 

He turned as if to go on his way, but she stopped 
him with characteristic decision. 

“ Now you need not go running off as if you thought 
you weren’t wanted right here this very minute. As no 
business is on hand just now, you can make it your busi- ' 
ness to chat with me. What have you been doing this 
morning ? " 

. “Taking over charge of my particular work.” 

“ Let’s walk over there, behind the tents, where I can 
look at the river. Do you know, I like that river. It's 
grand ; it’s like a sleeping giant. I want to see it get busy 
with its floods. Just now it is following the example of 
the rest of the world and is dead asleep.” 

He strolled by her side well content to let her chatter. 

He knew it was unwise ; but the temptation was too 
great. There was not another soul to whom he could 
talk as he could talk to her. A vague sense of gratitude 
filled him as he listened to her fanciful description of the 
river. It was not what she said ; it was her manner that 
charmed and pleased. Red tape and officialism vanished. 

He was a white man ; she was a white woman. Their 
homes were in different hemispheres; but somehow 
she extended a hand of friendship towards him that no 
one in her position had ever offered before. 

The time slipped by without either of them counting 
the minutes. The shadows grew longer as the sun stood 
oyer the western line of hills. Between them and the 
river bank a figure moved slowly towards the village. 

It was the mahunt. The grove was open to the public 
although the Assistant Engineer had pitched his camp 
there. 

Suriya passed them at a little distance, walking slowly. 

He dW not stop but raised his hand in salutation to his 
forehead and Basildon returned his greeting. His eyes : 
rested on Margeiy. Hers were lifted to his with the : 
keen critical gaze of the American who measures all 
humanity by his own standard. It was as though the, 

, two crossed swords in that look. Suriya remembered ' 
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where he had seen her. It was the evening before at the 
travellers’ bungalow, when she had taken him for a pariah 
servant and had addressed him with the intention of giving 
Iiim an order. It was an insult in his opinion that was 
not to be forgotten ; and as he went his way, his back 
towards the couple, his brow contracted with an ugly 
frown. 

“ I don’t like the look of that man,” remarked 
Margery. “ He’s a grafter unless I’m very much mis- 
taken.” 

“A grafter?” 

“ Yes ; one who will — who might be up to mischief. 
He was the man I saw last evening, I didn’t take tp 
him then. I take less to him on a second interview.” 

Basildon laughed and asked what it was she did not 
like about him. 

” It’s his eyes.” 

Again he laughed and told her of Carvalho’s prejudice 
against him. She listened with interest. 

“ Mr. Carvalho is right. You Englishmen are ail so 
confiding and trustful. You don’t understand what 
graft is." 

The tea-bell rang outside the big tent. 

” I must go. Good-bye, Mr. Basildon. Next time 
we meet don’t bolt as you did this morning. After all 
our adventures together I think we may claim to be 
friends.” 

He did not reply. As he walked away in the direc- 
tion of hLs little bungalow he was assailed with a wild 
d^ire to escape, to get a transfer and removie hinmif 
from an intangible danger that seemed to threaten him 
with disaster ; but men in the service of the Government 
of India are not free agents, whether in superior or sub- 
ordinate positions. They are anchored down by red 
tape and it takes time to obtain release. 



CHAPTER IX 


A STRIKING feature of an Indian village is the tree that 
usually stands in the centre of it, and plays the part of 
town hall and market-place combined. Here the people 
assemble after work is done to discuss their affairs, to 
listen to the recitations of the villt^e poet and to hear 
the news brought by the passing stranger. The poet 
recites his own effusions, wherein are local touches that 
elicit applause or laughter. He does not spare any one 
who has offended him, for the law of libel has not yet 
reached the Indian village. His praise or his silenc^ 
are purchasable. 

The chance traveller stops under the big tree to rest. 
In exchange for his stories of the doings in the great 
cities he receives food. He takes care that his tales 
shall be sensational He sleeps in the open air under 
the Reiter of a mud wall or the trunk of the old tree, 
and starts off at his own time the following day on his 
leisurely wanderings. f 

Under the tree that stood in Sirraloor a low platform 
was built It served as a seat for the dignitaries of tiie 
village when they assembled in conclave. Punctually 
at six in the evening Basildon appeared according to his 
promise to solve the difficulty of the devil tree. A chair 
had been brought from the headman’s house for his 
use. That official was not in the habit of using European 
furniture, but he had acquired a plain wooden chair^ 
rkkety and aged, to support his dignity as head of the 
village community. He was accustomed to seat hithself / 
, in it, drawing up his legs beneath him, tailor fashion, | 
when he received ofBdhl visitors. The people Under- 
stood that it was more for honour and glo)^ than fo^. 

, , , go ' ■' ■■■ ' 
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comfort, and that it was but fitting the Englishman 
should make use of it on this occasion. 

Basildon took the chair with the air of a Lord Chief 
Justice and glanced round at the assembiy. It was 
composed of men. Their heads were bare, and their 
garments were bound tightly round their waists. The 
bamboo sticks or lathees were in evidence. He signed 
to the company to seat themselves, which they readily 
did. It indicated that the palaver would not be hurried 
through. The native of India is never happier than 
when he sees the prospect of a long talk. Only the 
headman and the sadhu remained standing. 

“ Listen, wise one, servant of the river god and of his 
wife, the amma of the tree ! ” 

The sadhu grunted in indication that his ears were 
c^en, 

“Listen, headman and honourable men of the 
village ! ” 

A chorus of similar grunts told him that he had their 
full attention. After a slow, deliberate pr^mble he said— 

“ I have taken over charge from Overseer C^^valhp. 
I have talked with his Es'cellency.the Assistant Er^neer. 
He has consented to let me do as 1 wish about the 
amma’s tree.” 

“ Good ! Now we shall have justice,” said the head- 
man, speaking on behalf of the people. 

" When the owner of a house wishes, for reasons of 
his own, to get rid of a tenant and take possession of the 
house, does he pull it down about the tenant's (»rs and 
turn him out into the road? No! If he did such a 
thing the law would protect the tenant and punish the 
owner.” 

There was a chorus of approval from the company 
led by the sadhu. 

" What is the i«;oper course as laid down by the law ? ” 
continued Basildon. “ We all know it. Notice shall be 
duly served on the tenant, stating that the house will 
be required by the landlord at the end of a certain time 
for his own use. The tenant then has an opportunity 
of seeking a fresh residence and making arrangements 
for the hdltsing of his family and personsd property. ;; 
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Josie leaned forward to suggest an explanation, 

“ Probably the procession is connected with the devil 
tree. They are going to do poojah to the amma before 
cutting down her tree.” 

" Oh ! do let me go and help, mummie,” cried the 
excited Daffie, as she stuck a long bare leg over the 
door of the motor-car in her e^emess to get out. To 
join in a procession and assist at one of those mysterious 
sacrifices where cocks and goats were killed was a wild 
and secret aspiration that she had never had an oppor- 
tunity of fuifilling. Josie pulled her back, rearranging 
legs and garments with due regard to decency, and the 
car moved slowly into the road. It turned away from 
the receding crowd. 

?vlargery glanced after the figures. That of Basildon 
stood out conspicuously. She could distinguish his 
white sun helmet and broad shoulders as he marched 
by himself in his appointed place. He had given no 
sfgpn of recognition as he passed. His face wore the 
same expression of determination and set purpose as . 
when he stepped off the platform under the big tree and 
took his place behind the sadhu. 

.As to what Miss Longford might think of him he 
did not permit himself to speculate. A duty had to be , 
done, and he intended to do it. His object was to 
prevent a riot in which the lives of the Europemis might ' 
be endangered. He had adopted the course which 
seemed best, and he meant to see it through. At the 
same time he was conscious of a wave of annoyance. , 
It was a bit of bad luck that he should be caught in 
such a strange position. If it had been only Mrs. 
Enville he would not have minded ; it could have been : 
explained; but with Margery and Mr. Warradaile it \ 
was different. To them no explanation, no excuse for 
his being found in such an undignified position, could be : 
given. They must think what they would. ^ < 

He had purposely fixed the hour at sunset, as being 
one that would most probably see them abroad, walking 
or driving away from the village. Under ordinary cir- ; 
cutnstances it would have been so ; but to-day, as it • 
ha^ened, Warradaile had been delayed Iq?’ jjife of^. 
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a native official whose business could not be put off. 
Eaville was also detained ; and Margery and Joste were 
obliged to exercise their patience and wait till the two 
men could get away. 

Warradaile intended returning to Madura in the 
cool of the evening by moonlight, and he had suggested 
that the Envilies and Mai^ery should drive part of the 
way witli him. The road was level and good, and a 
twenty-mile run through the night air would be pleasant. 

When the car was through the village and the way 
clear of dogs, fowls, pigs, and children, Warradaile was 
able to give his attention to his two companions. He 
leaned back and addressed Mrs._^nville. 

“ Does your husband consider it 
• -^.sjitoordiaate.s to assist at these village festivals ? ” he ' 
asked. 

“ I really can't say. I don't think it has ever occurred 
before ; the necessity, I mean. This is a special case, 
as you know. He has placed the trouble of the devil 
tree unreservedly in Overseer Basildon's hands, and left 
him to act as he considers best.'* 

" I should have thought the man could have adjusted 
the business without — I hardly know how td put it— 
without identifying himself too closely with that old 
vagabond of an ascetic.” 

Josie had the esprit de corps of her husband's depart- 
ment, and did not quite approve of the criticism of one 
of his subordinates, although the criticism was mild. 

“ The Overseer has a difficult, not to say delicate 
task in carrying out the order to cut the tree down with- . 
out creating trouble,” she said. 

" He has graft to deal unth ; you may bet your 
bottom dollar on that fact,” said Maigery, before Warra- 
daile could reply. “And I reckon that yon couldn’t 
have a better man to figure it out than Mr. Basildon. 
He has a thorough knowledge of the native. That t 
could see with half an eye when we were crossing from 
Colombo. The way he handled the crowd of savages>— 
as I took them to be — that wanted to devour me and , 
my luggage, was great. It showed that he had got a grip 
of the native character, and ws,s maldng no mistakes” 
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“■ Did he befriend you on the road ? " asked WaiTa-' 
dalle, with a touch of curiosity. 

“Indeed he did !" She gave a graphic account of 
her adventures, including the drive to the camp in his 
cart. “ The strange part of it was that on board ship I 
didn’t much like him. I thought he was too stand- 
offish ; but I’ve changed my opinion since then — some.” 

" I wish I had been at the station with my car,” he 
said. “ You should have wired to me, Mrs. Enville.” 

“ How could I do so from camp ? ” 

“ Ah ! true ; I forgot. Of course you could not.” 

The moon rose, and the flaming west died down into 
sober tones. .•’a.I 5fviftly past a landscape marked 

•■^'tne'same features she had noted in a more leisurely 
way the evening before. Was it only twenty-four hours 
since she was sitting, in the country-made bamboo cart, 
by the side of a man who had vanished suddenly from , 
her plane, although not from her sight ? It was strange, 
and the American woman found it difficult to grasp die . 
position. 

Warradaile, however, proved a pleasant companion. 
The drive was refreshing after the hot day, and altogether 
enjoyable. They reached the spot where Enville had 
decided to turn back, and Margery gave a little sigh of 
regret that was not lost on Warradaile. They waited ; 
for Enville to come up. He had put a sufficient distance 
between them and himself to avoid the dust raised by ^ 
their wheels. 

“Yon say you have another twenty miles to go,” said 
Margery. “ I envy you the drive ; it is such a glorious 
evening.” 

“Most evenings in India are what you call glorious 
when we have a moon like this,” replied Warradaile, 

“ We must arrange for some more drives.” 

He began to make plans for another meeting before 
long, and gave them a pressing invitation to pay him a 
visit; but they must stay the night and not think of 
running away the same day, an invitation Jc»ie readily . 
accepted. 

Meanwhile Basildon pursued his way without devi- 
ating from his puapose. ■ He walked in solemn nrocessioii,; 
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the beat of the tomtomf? in his ears, and the smoke of 
the flaring torches in his nostrils* On arrival at the 
tree the old sadhti produced some butter and camphor, 
and a number of balls of rice stained red with the blood 
of the sacrifice that had been killed in preparation. 

The people ranged themselves round the tree in a 
wide semi-circle standing two or three deep while the 
old man chanted his poojah. Now and then he paused, 
and the people uttered a strange, tremulous cry, weird 
and melancholy. The tone w’as produced by placing the 
hand in front of the open mouth and rapidly touching 
the lips with the palm. Children in E^land make the 
-.ms.ooisg.for no other 

devil-worshipper has a very urgent reason for hi»actionr 
He believes that the evil spirit will enter his btidy by 
the mouth, if he ventures within a certain distance of 
the demon’s haunt between sunset and sunrise. He 
therefore covers his mouth with his hand and only re- 
move it by a rapid motion sufficient to allow the sound 
of his cry to come forth. The movement gives fte 
long tremolo note, said to be acceptable to thd devU-s 
ear. '' 

When the poojah was ended Basildon approached 
the devil-stone. He drew forth the blue official paper 
aantaining the notice and read it out, asking the amma 
to take notice that the tree was required by Government, 
and she must quit it in the stated time. He then nailed 
the document to the trunk of the tree above the stone. 

The light in the west disappeared, and night 
enveloped the landscape. The coppersmith bird and 
the koeLs had gone to roost. Only the occasional wail 
of a waterbird flying over the river came from the 
distance. Large moths fluttered down from the foliage 
and scorched their wings in the fire of the torches. 
Prowling among the pampas grass on the river banks 
: the jackals raised a melancholy howl, 

^ The sadhu stepped forward into the lurid light of the 
flaring oil and took up a position before the tree. He 
called on the amma by name ; and from the green foliage 
seemed to come a sound that was half a shriek, half a 
groan. The<people, with the exception of Basildon, fell 
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on their I’aces, their hands were extended in supplicationi 
and they touched the ground with their foreheads. 

The Englishman stood solemn and rigid, conscious 
of the folly of the people and chicanery of the sadhu. 
His thoughts flew back to London where he had seen a 
ventriloquist manipulating his automatic doll with the 
moveable lower jaw. What a fortune the man could 
have made in India with his puppet ! 

In a loud voice the sadhu called upon the amma to 
observe the formal notice pinned to the tree. He 
promised in the name of the headman and the villagers 
a better tr^’e^ nearer to the river, and a blood sacrifice 
TiS»oy“balls of rice. The ilce should be thrown 
into the rnei , then the waters would be loosened which 
should bring her spouse, and the floods would come 
clown, cairyi..g blessings and fertility and abundant crops. 

He ceased speaking, and again there was a strange 
sound among the leaves. Once more heads were bowed, 
.and a tremulous wail was raised by the worshippers. 

“ Your honour does not believe in the amma,’' said 
the sadhu in Basildon’s car. 

“ We are taught that there are devils, wise one, but 
they do not appear in person to Englishmen.” 

•'Yet the amma is assuredly there, Excellency.” 

“ She is made by the thoughts of the people.” 

The saohu looked fixedly into Basildon’s eyes. 
Laying his homy clawlike hand on his arm he pointed 
with the other to the crown of foliage above the stone. 
Basildon’s eyes fo'lowed the direction of the finger. 
Was it fancy, or did he sec peering out of the leaves an 
evil face ? It was vague and indistinct in the flickering 
torch-light ; but one chaiacttristic stood out distinctly. 
The features wore an expression of hideous malignity 
emd cunning ; the eyes seemed to glitter with the red 
lights of the torches ; and the general impression left on 
Basildon’s mind by the fleeting vision was one of 
triumphant dominant wickedness and hate of mankind. 

Startled in spite of himself, Basildon closed his eyes 
on tlie ugly sight, opening them a few seconds later. 
The vision in some marvellous manner had changed. It 
was no longer a devil that looked down upon him, but 
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the s veel face of Marcjcry Longford, as he hai’ *■ on lu 
'\hen she sat by his side during the drive. In anoth i 
second the impres'ion was gone ; and, "carch ns he 
would, the folirgc of f’c tree had no more pic.mcs, 
good or evil, to s)iow him. The sadlin had rem.H’i’d his 
hand and w.is standing by his aide with ews ca^L <Iunn ; 
the fiiv from them h id departed. 

“It is too late,” the old ma’i murmure 1, more to 
himself than to Badldon. “ The powei is gone fiom his 
honour for ever. He will never look iiilo the hiddt'n 
world of the god« again." 

“ Why, keeper of the amma’s altar ? ” asked Basildon 
curiously. 

“Because a woman has come in between. From 
henceforth ‘he fills your vision 

“ What if I cast her out ? " 

"That is beyond your pov\er. She is stronger than 
you ; .‘he rule.s your destiii)’.” 

The cries of the worshippers died down, and the 
sadhn turned to the people. 

“ Depart home, my sons. All is well The amma 
has received the notice. She will accept the sacrifice, 
and take plca.sure in the new abode which we have 
chosen for her.” 

The crowd melted away, vanishing quickly into the 
dimness of the night. Basildon stood like a man in s 
dream. When he looked round lie found he was alone 
with the amma ; she was the weird fanciful cieation of 
the imagination of the animist, he told himself. Thun 
the strange words of the sadhu came back to his 
memory. 

Was it indeed true that a woman had entered his 
life, and blinded his vision to all else in the world ? 



CHAPTER X 

Margery settled down very happily. The open-air life 
had a great charm for her. It was difierent from any 
home experience in its sights and sounds. The routine 
of the day with its hours of meals, its employments, even 
its recreations, contrasted strongly with those of her 
Western world. She could see no similarity in the 
vegetation, in humanity, nor in the birds, beasts and 
flowers. She had spoken nothing but the truth when 
she told Warradaile that there was no comparison 
between his country of adoption and hers ; there was 
only contiast. 

The colour and manner of the Hindu servants differed 
from the coloured labour of California. An atmosphere 
of hoary antiquity hung round the Hindu, marking him 
as a prehistoric survival. The lower classes of her own 
home were essentially modem, being mostly of mixed 
blood, the yellow man as well as the negro having 
mingled his blood with the Spaniard and the white 
European from further north. In later generations the 
North and South American had come in to work further 
confusion. They had no tradition of conservatism, no 
ancient faith, no long inherited customs. Even the heat 
was different in effect as well as in sensation. On the 
Indian plains it was more enervating and productive ol 
lassitude. . Certainly they were nearer the equator at 
Sirraloor than San Francisco, but the sun felt no 
hotter. 

She had never before lived under canvas. Tent life 
wa.H a new experience. It partook of the nature of s 
well-organized, thoioughly equipped picnic. In place o: 
the tiled verandah a roof of interlaced branches with darl 
giecn foliage threw a chequered shade over the tenti 
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and bcrcenod them from the fierce iay.5 of the troi’Icd 
sun. Instead of Ihv, busy streets thronged \alh larioiu 
nationalities, every man wide awaUc to the mam c’laiic . 
in life, theie was the village road innocent of tiam and 
rattling calls. The men and wmien nhapasstd along 
the road walked bnic-footed and without hasito or hustle. 
They were pure-blooded Hindiu, wedded to the customs 
of their ancestors of a hundred generations. 

'I he gieatest atti action of all was the river with its 
broad bed of sand and its sleepy thread of water, the 
only sign of its vitality. Every day at some time or 
another she found an opportunity of going to its bank 
to look acro.ss or up and down. Sometimes she ciept 
there after dark irhen the heat and tlie drought of the 
dry had gone and tne night was co.>l wi'h a soft retresh- 
ing brecic. Under the magical touch of darkness .space 
lost its boundaries and the rlv^r bed seemed limitless. 
At that hour she could no longir lotlt.w the winiiings of 
the stream, irlnte and silvery m the morning and blue 
in the afternoon. Each time she gazed upon its bn adlh 
and width she wondered afresh if the skiw could ever 
pour down sufficient water to bioaden it so that hait 
the piers of that long bridge might be welted. Could 
those banks patched with pampas grass, babul thorn, 
cactus and pulmj ra ever feel the water lapping a.. Uieir 
base with a stretch Irom shoie to shoro in one unbroken 
sweep ? Impossible 1 

Sometiincs Josio accompanied her ; but if drawn in 
another direction bj- her imperative daughter, Alargcry 
had for her companion Sunnec. He followed or preceded 
her in an unattached, independent manner peculiar lu 
his own quaint ^personality. Here, too, Basildon occasion- 
ally ventured, sure of a welcome and half an houi’.s diat. 
Each time' he left her he called himself a f<x)l fur his 
pain.s. The nearer she unconsciously drew him to her 
I he deepoi seemed tlie gulf that lay between them ; the 
more impassable did it appear when he thought of what 
the future might have held for him and for her had they 
met under dinerent circumstances. 

In bur mitid the future had no definite outline. She 
looked upoli him as a friend. ~ - 
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than an acquaintance ; but that he had stepped into her 
life as a factor to be dealt with at some time or other 
she had no conception. The knowledge might come at 
any time. For the pieseat it was hidden from her. 

Josie watched her meetings witt Basildon at fi«t 
with apprehension. Her fears were soon allayed, 
however. Margery, apparently heart-whole, fell easily 
into the wiles of the match-maker and allowed herself 
to be increasingly interested in Warradaile, who contrived 
to see something of them every day. If he did not come 
in his own motor, he ran over by rail and they went to 
meet him at the scation, sending him back the same 
way. Whether he ariived by rail or motor, it was after 
the morning walk, and it so happened that he never saw 
Basildon in Margery’s company. 

Each hour had its own incidents and the day passed 
with an unhurried regularity that was new to her. It 
was restful in its novelty and in the absence of all 
mental strain. The lethargy of the East crept over her 
with an irresistible fascination. She gave way to it 
and had no regret for idle hours that grew into wasted 
days. 

Every morning at dawn her little visitor appeared. 
Sometimes she was not awake when he arrived and 
touched the puidah with a gentle hand. His lound 
eyes peered through the mosquito net, and seeing the 
beautiful lady asleep, he crept away to the edge of 
the tent. There he seated himself to watch and wait 
for the opening of the wonderful eyes that were like 
his own skies, No one in his world of dark complexions 
had such eyes ; they were the eyes of a goddess. 

At the fust stirnngof the great queen the child rose. 
Appioachmg the edge of the mat that lay by the side 
of the bed, he fell on hi» knees, folded his hands and 
began to repeat his morning prayer. No amount of 
directions given by Margei y to his mother, nor to the little 
person himself, could peisuaUe him into any other course. 
If remov^ forcibly he returned to the charge at the first 
opportunity, picked up his orisons where they had been 
broken otf, and continued them to the end, his knees 
bent and his hands folded, * 
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Margery gare in at bst to liic uievit.«i.olt. She 
bmothered he* qu-tlnris of conscience and consent'd 
tacitly, since she could not help herself, to act as a Lin<I 
of deputy for the child’s Deily ; and she made no .ittcinpt 
to interrupt him when once he had fatily atuled his 
devotions. 

Prayers concluded, Suuuej allowed himself to take 
an inteiest in her morning tea A slice of bread and 
jam vas specially piovirlcd, the jam being ‘•pieaJ on 
both sides by her expiess « rder. 

They were happy moments, but they * eie not without 
the proverbial thoin that goes with each lo e On one 
point she and her little visitor could not agree. It was 
a matter of dress. Out of a bit of flaming turkey led 
she made him a pair of dtawcis that met the slioit 
jacket at the waist and completed tli.’ sui,. 

He was put into th*m for the fust lime in her 
presence he submitted without a word. T ’ o or 
three times the full pretty lips curved in giief, and the 
bright black eyes filled w ith tears. He looked dowm 
at the unusual garments and up into her face with an 
unspoken reproach, as a dog might regaid a master who 
was making fun of him by dressing him up ; but never 
a word of piotest came from the child. lie bore 
his burden of tioublc nobly and escaped at the v ery first 
oppoitunit}'. Later in the mornmj, ».hen she issued 
from her tent dressed for her waik, bniinc'e presented 
himself all smiles and happiness with the 'matutinal 
egg of the fai hful fowl in bu right hand, his left 
raised to his forehead in salaam. The teason for his 
restored happiness was not found in the gift out in the 
absence of the new garment It was gone. 1 he girdle 
of stiing with Its silver pendants, the little short coat 
and the jingling anklets compnseu his entitc dress. 

It was explained to Mary thal her son must lesfu 
to weal tliu dual garnent Maty cotiim n.cated the 
instruetioiis to her motht'r, who shuuii. hot head. 

"Not pioper to make native child same like 
European child,” commented the conservative old 
woman with aisapproval. " That new 1 lissie taking 
too much tiouble. Bad luck coming that way. xV] usl 
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let the little budinasih alone and take no notice our- 
selves.” 

Accordinsily Sunnec was deliberately neglected, 
occasionally slapped and generallj’’ abused. It was all 
well meant, and done in his interests. Systematic 
neglect would nullify injudicious attention and strike 
an average ; and he would bo saved from the mis- 
fortunes which loo much petting might bring upon 
him. 

The next morning Suunee rose from the mat cm 
which he slept by the side of his parents and went out 
into the cool air of the dawn. He followed his father 
to the spot where the water-poi stood and performed 
his ablutions in close imitation of the peon, pouring 
water over his hands and feet, and bathing his face. 
The jacket was put on by thrusting his aims into it 
above his head, as he had seen his father don his short 
coat. Sunnee watched the process of winding and 
adjusting the turban with a sad little face He had no 
turban ; and his cap was put away for gala occasions 
in his grandmother’s box. Of all things he desired a 
turban. 

His father presently depaited to theofSte bungalow, 
and the child crept to the tent. Margery was awake. 
She lifted the mosquito curtain as the litile figure 
pushed aside the purdah and entered. His face had 
lust its sadness, and wore an unusual expression of 
triumph. The garment Maigery had been at the trouble 
of making for him was twisted round his head in the 
shape of a turban as near as he could get it. One leg 
was dragged over his closely-shaven head like a cap, 
and the other was bound round and tucked in with the 
inherited skill of the true oriental. 

Margery had not tlie heart to upset an arrangement 
that afforded so much pleasure. She made up her 
mind to bear with his nakedness ; and when he fell on 
his knees to say his prayers, she turned away her eyes 
lest the sight of the misplaced pyjamas should send 
her into laughter that would have been out of tune 
with the child’s orisons. 

Later in the day a rumm^e in her trunk produced 
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d icinnaat of coiumed niu-jlin, wliich, with Mary’s hdp, 
vv3s twi-ited into a turban, and the draweis were onte 
moie set at libcriy for their legitimate use, Mary wdi 
instructed lO see that her son was properly drsssed the 
next moiiiin,i, and the orde,.* was paj>«ed on to Sunneo 
vnth threats and admonitions, all of which he icccived 
in solemn ‘■ilcnce. 

Her clutic' to I er tn> tress ^...vc pu little time to 
attend to her own olspring. bhe made a laudable 
cfibit, however, to cairy out Maigcry’s wishes, and 
beg'ed Ncllappa the next morning to complete the 
child’s toilet bifore he went off to the' bungalov. 
Accordin,»ly S’lnnee's unwilling legs were thru.it into 
the article of attire that no hated, und dewy eyelashes 
iiiaitked his abhoirencc. Pleasure in tlie new turban 
brought bac ; a smde, and compensated lor the misery 
of haMHg to ’ cai trousers; and the teais \vere soon 
dried. The i jo i Irank the coffee prepneJ by liis wife, 
and liuuied a>Vcy to nls duties at ihe olnew. 

Ten mina'c..i later Sunnee crept qu.clly iiuo Mar- 
gery’s tent and waited the signal of her opening eyes 
to say his pras’crs. She gazed at him ai h j began hit. 
repetition. The new tutban was worn wdtii an iiu- 
niistakablc swagger ; but the pyjama- had been removed 
from his legs, and w^,re tied rniiiiU his w.nist as a 
caramel bund. 

After this Margciy acknoi.dedged hcrscli beaten in 
her endeavour to defeat and alter old-established 
customs. Sunnee wore his clothes as he chose. He 
was seldom without tlie pyjamas, but they were never 
in the right place fulfilling their legitimate purpose. 
The string and silver ornaments remained stationary : 
the jacket w<as sometimes to the fore, sometimes absent : 
the muslin served as a turuan, as a waistband, as a 
shawl, and occasionally as a mat to sit upon, according 
to tne v carer’s fancy. 

“India is very conservative," remarked Warradailc 
one day to Margery as they drove swiftly through the 
evening air. He had been telling of his experiences 
ana of the w'ork lie had to do for the Government. 

“ i'hatls so ! ” she acquiesced. “ It is part and parcel 
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of the Hindu ; it is as ingrained as his colour.” 
was thinking of her futile atteiUpt to breech Sunn< 

“You have not been long in learning a fundan 
fact that confronts us at every turn ; there is no g 
away from India’s conservatism. I wonder hov 
arrived at it.” 

Observation perhaps. I am an employer of 1 
raysell, coloured labour, but of a different cha 
from the Hindu. I allow I’m interested in your 
man." 

“ Your servants are negroes, I suppose.” 

“ I was not thinking oT my house servants, 
the canning business in my mind. You know, of c 
that 1 am a fruit canner.” 

“ I understood that you had an interest iu 
business. Mrs. Enville did not tell me what ii 

Your father probably manages it ” He hesil 

business and trade were distasteful to the mai 
belonged to the governing class, but he tool 
not to show any sign of his leaning one way < 
other. 

“My father is dead, and I have no brothe: 
sisters. 1 was an only child. Some time befc 
died, he took me as a partner into the busines 
taught me how to run it. He didn’t have me s 
for play ; it was sheer hard work. Since his d< 
have managed it by myself.” 

He looked at her as if he did not quite gras 
full meaning of her words. 

“You have a manager, I suppose.” 

“Of course I have. Every department h 
manager ; but I’m boss, and they know it. I 
everything myself, and put on no frills over it. 1 
believe in leaving a working business of that k 
paid hands. If ever the time comes that I can 
sonally supervise it, I shall chuck it ; sell out, 
into a limited liability company.” 

^ “ Do you like the work ? ” he asked, not quit 

in hw mind that it was the kind of thing a t 
should be engaged in unassisted. 

“ Ratlier ! ” she replied enthusiastically. “Y oi 
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X have come out to India for pleasure, perhaps. You 
make a mistake. I’m here, hi the first ]>lacc, on b ei- 
ness, and in the second, for pleasure. In another fort- 
night or tliree weeks, when I’ve had rny bit of rest, I'm 
going down to Madias to sec if T can’t csiablish con- 
nections with the principal Kurojic stores in that city, 
which may lead to a big turnover. I’\e yot a li.>L of 
the names of the firms, lieforc J Icfr California, I >eiil 
off srtmple cases of the g» ods supplied 'oy ti e Longford 
Fiui't Canning fiiin — that’s my house — to M.vJras, 
Bomba)’, and Calcutta. 1 shall follow up Ih'iae Ciise.« 
and show n'y own samples.” 

" Surely, Mi-s Longford, that sort of work could bo 
bott*'!* done by— by experienced commercial travellers ” 

" ISot a bit of it ! It’s a stunt that no one can run 
so well as the boss himself. He jumps in with noth feet 
and gets a gait on that no hired man vdll trouble to do.” 

_Warradaile laughed in spite of h m'^elf. Ihe fa^'C'- 
nation lay, not in the woids she used, which v'cre un- 
familiar to his English ears, but in her manner of 
speaking. It was entirely free from any self-conscious- 
ness, and it was innocent of pose, the besetting weak- 
ness of modem times. Her very seriousntss and 
determination had a charm for him. He pictured the 
inteiviews that were to take place between nersclf and 
the principals of the firms ; their bewilderment a, having 
to examine the samples before her; their einbanrass- 
ment at being oUigcii perhaps to refuse to buy. Then 
came the thought that she could give it all up at any 
moment and clear out of her fruit-canning business, 
whicii he was inclined to regard rather as a plaj thing 
than a serious occupation. She would probably realize 
a considerable fortune whenever she chose to relin- 
quish it 

" If it amuses you,” he found himself sa» ing, " I 
suppose ihtrc IS no objection to it ; but I must say that 
I think — r think ” — he was going to hint that he con- 
sidered it unsuitable employment for a lady, when it 
struck him that such a sentiment might savour of snob- 
bishness ; he concluded rather lamely — “that it is not, 
it cannot be congenial work.” 
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‘'Todc’s wlic-c you make a mistake,” she rejoined 
waimiy. " Don’t you undeistand that trade is my par- 
ticular pitch, as we say in California, and it keeps me 
liustllii,j day and nij,’K to gut my roach just as long oi 
a littlu longei than my neighbour ? There’s nothing so 
jatisidctory in this world as a good bargain, whetoer 
you’re buying yaids of calico or selling tons of canned 
j,cdches I love it ! ” 

“ Do you ? Well, let us have a bargain now — you 
aud T. 1 want you to come over and see my house and 
garuen at hladuia. I’m a great gardener, you know ; 
and I should like to show you my ftrns and lilies. 
There’s nothing in M idura like them.” 

“I shall be delighted; buc it seems to me trat it 
i u I a Ddig tin, since 1 alone shall be the gainer. Where 
do you come in ? ” 

"I shall have the pleasure of entcitaining you and 
of ‘ bucking ’ aoouL my flowers and iilants.” 

“ Then it’s a deal,” she said. " And it’s up to you 
to fix it with i'iis. Enville as soon as you like.” 

The visit was easdy arranged, and was not the only 
one Laac was paid. On one excuse or another, an in- 
spection of the big temple, of Timmal Naick’s palace, a 
call at the club and on other friends for golf or tennis, 
Warradaile persuaded them to come over. If they were 
disinclined to face the long motor drive, he found good 
reason for apiicaring at the camp ; and he was never 
without a welcome. 



CHAPTER Xf 

Onf day Warradaile motoi ed over to 1 he cnnxJ biing- 
ing vith him the Assistant SnperinU ndent of Police. 
The visit, he took care to tell Mrs Eavilie, was prom|jte<I 
by pleasuie and the chance idleness of the afeerijoon. 
He wished to show Southam the devil tiee. The story 
of giving the amma a legal notice lc> qi.it had leaked 
out. It was a novd way of dealing with a mythical 
personage — a procec u* ,* which might piove useful as a 
precedent ; and the police officer w a-, intere-^ted to see 
how it had been managed. Basildon met them at the 
tree b}’ appointment and explained what he h "I done. 

“You think that the villagers are satisfied/’ said 
Southam, looking at the notice nailed to the tree u itb a 
smile on his lips 

“I believed «o, sir, until two dajs a^'o, when the 
headman came to me and complained in (be name of 
the people that theamma was not li .cly U< '’e ..ppc.^seu, 
even if she allowed herself and her stone tc) be itmoved. 
There arc other signs of discontent, or rather 1 should 
call it disaffection, in the village ” 

" What are they ? ” asked Southam, quickly. 

“It is difficult to define them. The men look 
troubled and anxioas ; and their manner when I speak 
to them is not what I like.” 

“ What do you suspect ? ” Basildon did not reply 
immediately, and Southam continued, “You have your 
suspicions ? ” 

“ I have ; but I can’t give any good reason for them. 
I am convinced that some one is stirring up discontent 
and disloyalty. I wish I could lay ray finger on the 
man.” 

“ So do T ! ” responded the Superintendent of Police, 
109 
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with sudden war ■nth. “And so J will in time. I 
wonder if you could help me ? ’* 

" I shall be glad to do all I can ; but this is more 
a matter for the police than a D.P.W. Ot^erseer, sir.” 

“ That is so. Moreover, I quite see that it won’t do 
for yon to be looked upon, by-and-bye, as a spy au’ong 
your workpeople and the villagers. Shall I send three 
or four constables up from Madnra ? ” 

“The presence of the police will put the mischief- 
maker on his guard and only irritate the people,” 
remarked Basildon. 

“ What about a tracker, a detective ? ” asked Enville, 
" The nieie fact of a stranger coming among them 
might excite their suspicion,” said Southam. He turned 
again to Basildon. “ You might keep your ears open, 
and if you hear anything that gives a clue you could let 
me know.” 

Basildon shook his head. “ I am not likely to hear 
anything more than I have already discovered, sir. I 
have spoken with the peons and the workpeople and 
also with the villagers.” 

" Do you suspect any resident in the village ? ” 

“No; I can’t think of any one likely to preach 
sedition deliberately.” 

“ Have any strangers been through the place lately ? ” 
“ We are never long without men and women travel- 
ling up and down between this and Ceylon ; but they 
are always quiet people who have very little to say, and 
they never stay long.” 

“ Whevt about that mahunt ? ” asked Enville. “ He 
is often in the village. He seems on excellent terms 
with the people. I often see him talking to them.” 

“ The mahunt could have no object in spreading dis- 
aflecUon and stirring up the place to revolt, sir. He 
comes here to look after some land belonging to his 
mutt On the contrary, from what he has said at 
different times, 1 believe he does ali in his power to 
restore confidence and preserve peace.” 

“ When do you remove the stone ? ” 

“ To-morrow evening after sunset.” 

“ Do you anticipate trouble at the time of removal ? ” 
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'* iVo. hir ; not diuing the tamashi. Iho psojjle " ill 
be tt o much taken tip with the feast ; thej' t/tii < lorou jlilj 
t njOj' the poojah. The trouble will come, if it i* coniiti^ 
?t all, as soon as we touch the trej witii an axe.’ 

Soul ham nodded nis head in a. rceinenf. “When do 
j’ou begin ? ” ho ,ts 1 ed. 

“The very next day. We ha\e no time to los.'. 
The clouds have gathered over the hills, and it needs no 
message to tell us fhat in anolher ten <lays or fortnight 
the ram will begin to fall heavily. It may be U'er, but 
we ought not to ri^k any uuneccssarj’ delay.’’ 

“ Basildon is right in that respect, and the river may 
riec at any time,’’ said Envilla “ Let us hope that he is 
wrong in looking for rioting trouble. I don’t see why 
the people should not settle d(avn after the sa.'riiicc and 
feast, and be contented.” 

“ I am sure I wish it might be <' 0 ,” said Southarn. 
"Unfortunately just now there is nothing doing in the 
fields, so that they are comp .ratively i<ie, .and con<»e. 
quentlv lipe for mischief. I never have any trouble at 
seed time or harvest ; but in between fomotimes it Is 
1 he very deuce. Usually it is caste riots or some religlou i 
(hfficul'y like this.” 

“ Well, let’s hope for the best We don't know for 
ceitiiii that there is going to be any noting,” s.id 
Enville. 

“ Unfortunately I have reasons for supposing other- 
wise,” said Southain. “ I heard yesterday that the kullais 
of Trichinopoly had sent off a truck load of loaded 
lathees. They weie consigned to Siiraloor.” 

"That looks like business,” said Enviile, startled. 
“ What nave you done ? ’’ 

" I saw the traffic manager last evening and arranged 
with him that the truck containing the stave- .should be 
shunted on to a siding and foi gotten for a few days. 
By th.it time I hope we shall be through this business 
and all danger of a riot over.” 

The lathees were meant to break our heads, I take 
it ; not a pleasant tlionght ! ” remarked Enville, thinking 
of his wnfe and child and his guest 

" May I give you a woid of advice, Enville ? Send 
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Mrs. Enville, Daffie, and Miss Longford into 
a few days. This is not the place for them i: 
there should be a riot.” Southam turned 1 
j^ain. “ Is that old sadhu, who is to do pooj 
stone, at the bottom of this mischief ? ” 

" I have no reason to suspect him, sir. 
lose rather than profit by it. Usually it is 
men who stir up trouble ; the old have noth 
from a riot but broken heads and a term o 
ment. Their sons and grandsons swear them 
to save their own skins.” 

Enville was about to turn away whei 
said — 

"I think it would be as well, Enville, 
business that called you to headquarters 
days.” 

“Yes, sir,” added Basildon, breaking in n 
eagerness. “The camp can remain as it 
peons to look after it ; and you and Mrs. ] 
Miss Longford could come back after the trc 

“Seems rather as if I were running av 
it?” 

“ Not at all ! ” replied Southam, decisivi 
the wisest thing you can do. It might save t 
if you were absent. 'What do you think, Ov 

“ That you are right, sir. It would be a 
to know that the camp was empty. Othen 
we ought to have extra police.” 

“ And that might bring the whole affah 
which is exactly what we want to avoid.” 

Southam and Enville walked away leavi: 
to his own thoughts. They were not plea 
some one was at work spreading disconte 
affection to the Government Basildon was 
Not only were the villagers idle, but ,the v 
the bridge were also unemployed. He was 
coming across groups of them talking with t 
They were often excited ; but the moment 1 
silence fell upon them and they were mute. ’ 
he was glad to see, had reappeared since th< 
been served on the amma, and had taken uf 
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(KU'jjatious , out hu \.u.> dttdro thci tin j- Irtok*, 1 it hir» 
iuiUvely abthfty 2 d ; and 'hit tnchapoy smib iritb 
ivhich tlicy ’vt c uc i to him \\ ts mi">sir^. 

Bi il !or hd't n 4 su n the inn lunt foi tl v •a'^t three 
Cl fo i- <Li> 3, ha mill d a» V icmenb'TeJ Carvalho'j 
aversion fi tli^ limns e*- ^le tiad hcaid from 
CnraMars stiaigo ‘•(oii i of !n<,n’ilii liiJ oomo under 
the inlu'tK* of the tv i ejs ; hiM thei. could n it <all 
Uieir ■souls th ?r om, an i wt.re completely .'j.tnujaled 
hy the will ot the nm p osc-iin , it. 

h'lom t.iv inahunt his thought's ivent to tin- 5adhii. 
The olri fcual'c claimed to do moie than control the 
wills of men. His power iras extended to the control 
of evil, not to itfo/iTi it but to use it to his own ends. 
Basildon nemombeied talcs of individuals who had been 
dravn into intimate ai oc.ation with such men. Tbej 
had volunfanV takt,n pait in *he poojah, peiforinod in 
the hope of personally benefit in T by it lie ciled to 
mind a Eurasian Police Inspector, who was sF*id to have 
associated hirnsclf with a blood sacrifice to a demon 
supposed to guard treasure in a rock. Whether Ueasure 
was found or not no one could say ; but the fad became 
known later that inonev had somehiu^ found it-. wa> 
into hL hand*. For a man in Ids poutiou U-, b< cam'* 
compaiativcly lich. But he paid the pci dt) ot hi 
temerity. For ever afUrwaids it was sh < tliaf i ^ «'ye» 
weie opened miJ he iiw evil things, the _\istcncc nl 
which he had never dreamed of be ore. When hi* ga/je 
rested on his favourite daughter, a hideous f.ice leered 
at him over her shoulder and drew his thoughts fo the 
evil that w'as written on the shadowy lealures. When 
his son met him smiling and innocent the same 
countenance haunted the wretched man. 

There was but one en(Hn 4 for those who accepted 
help from the powers of evil ; they died by their owm 
bands ; and this was what happened to the Police 
Inspector. B.isildon smiled at the cicduhty of the 
men and women who believed such tales. 

“In tins country there .ire many stiange things 
hiodeii fioni man On the other hand, many arc rt- 
vchIcu, ' '•aid tlie voice of iht inahunt at his elbow. 

t 
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Basildon started and turned quic<dy. He had not 
heard him approach. Siiriya could not possibly have 
kuoivn what was in his mind, yet his words fitted in with 
his thoughts in an uncanny manner. 

“ In this country man is a poor credulous creature if 
he is a Hindu,” retorted Basildon, slightly nettled, he 
could not have told why. 

“ Say a Hindu of the lowei orders,” added Suriya. 
“I quite agree with you, sir. Only this morning I 
found a company of young men under the big tree 
listening to a passing traveller. They looked excited 
and I asked what he had been telling them.” 

“ Who was he ? ” asked Basildon, avoiding the pene- 
trating gaze of the mahunt. He was beginning to 
believe that Carvalho was not without good reason 
for his antipathy to those lingering, snaky eyea 

" A Bombay hawker, travelling down south to Ceylon 
with cotton goods. He and his two coolies took their 
midday meal under the shade of the tree. The idlers 
in the village — and there are plenty of them just now — 
came up and asked for news, as is the custom.” 

“ What had he to say ? ” 

“That giant flying ships, bigger than the largest 
steamer that comes into ^mbay, had flown from 
Germany to England and had rained fire upon London. 
The great city is burned to the ground. The King’s 
palace, the big churches, and all the Government offices 
with their valuable papers are destroyed. The papers 
are those 1-y which men draw their pay and pensions. 
Pensions in India will be stopped, which will be very 
hard on the sepoy. There is only one remedy for the 
people of India” 

“ And what may that be ? 

“German rule. Already, ho assured us, there is a 
large German army at Brindisi, another at Marseilles, 
and a third at Aden. The great Kaiser has promised 
to continue the pensions of all native Government 
servants and sepoy-, who lecciw him as their ruler. He 
promises also to retain those natives in office who do 
nut oppose him.” 

**What an infamous statement! I hope you 
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contradicted the story and assured the poo[<l^ ibai it 
was all false from beginning to end.’* 

“ Of course 1 did, sir ; and the fellow had the i a- 
pudcnce to ask which of u« had been latest in Bombay ! 
‘ It is the latest w(jinan from the well who brings the 
freshest water,’ no added. Then to .sho\.' me that he 
spoke nothing but the truth, he ptoiuce i some ijho'o- 
gmpha of London in names. The church u ith a domed 
tower like a raospie .vas a blaeing mass. The wharfs 
by the river, the badges, tlic I'liv com Is, Uuckiij'ham 
Palace, aU were sending up clouds of smoke and long 
tongues of lire. Over all flew the airships, still dropping 
bombs on pints that had not yet caught alight.” 

“ False ! All as false as the words • ” cried Basildon, 
angril} . 

“ B>il they wcio photographs, sir. Wc ell know that 
the sun pictuics cannot lie.” 

“ In the hands of uns&’upu ous men .ho;^ ilo He, I 
tell you, Tne photographs had the smol c and flamtj 
painted in by those cunning devlL of Germans : and 
you Indians are fools enough to believe anything ! " 

“ It is of no use to be angry, sir,’ replied the inahunt, 
in a more temperate tone than might have been ex- 
pected, “ I threatened him with the police, tclliag him 
Uiat whether the tales were true or rot, Uie tolLr of 
r.uch stories was to be punijihcd. lie did not like t lat, 
I can assure you ; rnd he took liimsoif off in a liarry. 
lie left the young men wide-eyc d and wonderins.” 

” I wish 1 had heard him 1 ” said Basildon, his anget 
still burning. 

As they talked they moved slowly away from the 
tree where Suriya had found the Overseer. 

" The Assistant Engineer brought the Superintendent 
of Police with him. Mr. Southam canto over to .‘•cc the 
tree ? *' said the inahunt with a cutiosily Iv’ could not 
hide. 

“1 bc’iove MX lie wa.s Intel esUd in the njauner ol 
ejectment.” 

” Here is a thu.g that would have Interested tk m 
both. It is a cry‘>tal that was brought from the dead 
city of jewels in the jungles of Ceylon.” 
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He produced a piece of quaitz with its natur 
untouched. 

“ Take it in your hands, sir, and look at r 
certain light it shows the ray that is seen in f 
eye stone. It is said that it has caught and kef 
its walls all that it has ever witnessed. Some a 
the gift of seeing the pictures ; to others the r? 
nothing. Perhaps you possess the gift.” 

He placed the crystal in Basildon’s palm, 
sent a strong shaft of light into its depth. So 
within him gave warning of an unknown dang 
was not afiaid of mythical demons, but he had 
some fear of the practice of hypnotism, which i 
existed ; and he summoned all his will power 
any influence that the raahunt might be ti 
exercise. He was not at all sure that Suriya 
thought of practising the art ; he could thin 
reason for such conduct except the pleasure a i 
the East feels in the possession of power of a 
over his fellovi-man. Basildon recalled the visa 
amma conjured up by the sadhu, another expe 
art ; and how it was dominated by a secon 
produced by his own brain. With sudden in 
he had recourse to the same aid. In his it 
being be called up the image of the woman ' 
entered his life. Again fancy played the sac 
Between the glittering stone he seemed to see 
and it was upon her features and not upon the 
point of light that his eyes were fixed. H 
against the dreamy lethargy that was settlh 
upon him, drawing his inclination towards the 
in the verandah of his bungalow, the soothing 
and the seductive doze. Could Carvalho ha 
right ? Did the mahunt use his snaky eyes for 
purposes ? It was difficult to believe ; but, if it 
Basildon was determined to th\rait him. 

“ The afternoon is warm,” said Suriya, softl] 

“Ye.s; here is your crystal. I can see no 
in if. I prefer to look for pictures in the smo! 
pipe. Excuse me,” said Basildon, as they roa 
bungalow. “ I must go and sit down for half a 
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fie left him at the oatewaj' and walked qujckly into 
the house. The mahnnt stood for a couple of minutes 
sratchin^ the movements of the Englishman who went 
no further than his verandah, where he seated him-jclf 
in his lou ■ armed chair. With feet up and ej'ca closed, 
Ihe Overseer lucciimb' d to his riroviaineS'j before he had 
time to 1* >ht his pipe. 'I'he watcher smiled. The con- 
quest hud been n. ire ea ily artompllshed than he could 
have hoped. 

Three hours Inter the m.ahunt crept bad. to the 
bungolotv’. It wis (lane ’>nd Nellappa the peon wis ju'.t 
lesnnq to to hu evening meal aiih hii ”.ile and 
little Soil. 

“ Is ^ ou' mriiter, the Overseer, within ? ” he asked. 

*• lie Le . 1 , lyan’ 

“ I till not sec him ; he e not in the verandah." 

"lie has gone to tiis loom to I’e down ou his bed. 
The di.iner is unv.aten and th»i pipe nnsmoked." 

‘*It is the su!) ; he his been walking over t'lc works 
of the bridge in the heat of the day. lie will slei'p till 
to-niorrow' morning and it will do him good. Tell his 
servant to sec that he is not disturbed. Let him sleep ! ’’ 

He repeated the words two or three times over in 
slightly raised tones. The peon made a deep .salaam as 
the maluint tamed away. Fiom tlie bungalow Suii>a 
proceeded to tlie village tree w here an unusually large 
number of people weie gathered. Same of them be- 
lt iigcd to the place, and some wore impoitcJ work- 
people. Othtis had come from villages lower down the 
river. They had heard of the removal of the amma’s 
«tone, and the feast that was to be held when she took 
up hei new auodo. The river and everjdhing that con- 
cerned it was ol vital importance to the resiuents on the 
lauds that it inigated. It behoved them therefore to 
join iu any cer<.mon)’ of propitiation that might be 
initiated by the people of Sirraloor. A natural love of 
poojah made ih* attendance a pleasiue, panicnlarly a.s 
they had no worl; in the ficlils to keep them bus>. 
There was much talking amt some of the younger men 
showed sign** of excitement. 

ISear the platknm under the village li'ee lay a 
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wandering beggar, a common enough sight ir 
villages at all times of the year. Although 
huddled up in an old blanket and covered w 
colon I ed travel-stained rags, he shivered in the 
air as if he .suffered from fever. Ihe cause ' 
difiSculr to divine. The man’s legs, bare and du 
his solitary wanderings, were blotched with lo; 
white patches, the mark of leprosy. The res 
body was shrouded, but his feet and ankles couli 
hidden. Rags were tied over his toes, more to 1 
ravages made by the fell disease than to ease t 
There is no known remedy foi the complaint. I 
wander on through remote vill^es and by unfre 
ways till he drops a crippled wreck by the waysic 
to rise again. 

The sun had long since set, and the moon 
its last quarter, had not yet risen. Two or three 
torches illuminated the scene fitfully. Very lit 
was required for the pacific speech promised 
mahunt. He was graciously pleased to talk al 
coming ceremony and various other matters, ii 
the tales that were disseminated through the Ian' 
time. It was a condescension on his part to 
himself to the villagers ; but owing to his cz 
social position he was able to speak with authc 
command their best attention and tespect. 
stepped on to the platform his eye fell upon the 
“ Tell that fellow to move,” he said, scarcely 
at the loathsome form in his abhorrence and dis 
After a moment’s hesitation an old man we 
the i*ecumbent figure and laid a hand on his she 
“ The master says move away from his prese 
The beggar groaned and stirred slightly, pus 
blotched leg still further from the fold of blan 
should have covered it. The movement was un 
to be a hind of protest against compliance ^ 
request. _ As he moved the Brahmin thread that 
round his neck was exposed. It was stained w 
wear ; but for all that it was as sacred as whe 
first assumed. The villager drew back in fear 
low-caslc man, had ventured unwittingly to 
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l\vicc-bf)rn. If the twice-born, Iciier though he might 
be, were to rise and curee him for his saenJege, he a,*(l 
his Dmily would perish miserably to be bom a{,ain a>-' 
beasts of burden. He oiow away and lost hiuistlf m 
the cro« d. 

Tl.e beggar ' . u Brjbnin I ” he whispered, .is lit? 
'Inul: .avay. 

The infornialifu fillcu»d through tnc .istr noly, and 
no one vtnlurod to suggest again that the la^n shouid 
move on. Without paying further uUdituii to thu 
stran!,er, Surija gave his addiess. It lasted an lour 
and u.is heaid with deep hnercst. Tlwn he Oi-niifsecl 
the gr'then’ig, and returned to the rest house whore he 
had taken uj) his abode for the nignt. 

The toichcs were extinguished and the village sank 
into quietude. The night-jar sent forth a ciiallenging 
cry to his nt-ighboar ; ano the icpiy came like two 
slraters throwing stones 1 1 each othc nvoi the icc. Iho 
gras.shoppers whirred in the dry vegetation ; and the 
soil flutter of the owl moved the foliage as the bird 
slipped dowiiwauls to a lower branch whence it had a 
belter view of the ground. It sat like .n ghost with laige 
watchful eyes and listening ears, waiting for the maraud- 
ing rat, as tiie rodent drifted along fiom ash-heap to 
ash-hcap in search ot refuse. 

A bandicoot, with t>os liLc loli-hcd black buttons, 
walked apart from the rommon croivd, dragging its tail 
in a straight l.nc behind it. It appioacht d the sleeping 
beggar, jjassing its sensitive whiskered nose over the 
bare white patches in eager anticipation. But the lime 
was not } et. At the fiisl touch the giant rat paused. 
The object of its inspection was warm and, therefore, 
still living. It dnw back on its guard ; and not a 
second too .soon. The clenched fist ot the beggar shot 
out quickly but not with sufficient ci teri.y to catcii tlie 
too familiar beast. Ihc bandicaA fled with a warning 
cry of danger that fcnt evci'j other piowling creature 
of the night to seek «ecurity. 

The beggar rose without haste, wrapiicd his blanket 
around him and continued his homeless journey. He 
left no tiacc of his personality behind him exeept, 
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peihaps, possible contamination ; an unconsidered inci- 
dent that has no power of distuibing the mind of the 
oiiental and the fatalist. 

A little later Basildon astonished his servant by 
rousing him from his fiist sleep and demanding hot 
water for a bath. 

" I should not have believed it of him if I had not 
heard it myself. I wonder what the fellow gets for 
setting abroad all those lies. However, we will soon 
put a stop to his mischievous tongue,” said Basildon to 
himself as he washed off the brown stain. "And I don’t 
caie how soon he discovers the mm i^ho has tricked 
him — the poisonous biutp I ” 



CHAPTER XII 


E^M^LC]o'‘t iivj time in followlncf uj^ lh< 
by ’^outham to iMiiove huns If and 1 < \ mii ci 

baton’s Ic tutu In*. bc'c\ on the pLa rJ -ucii i 

junctu* V. V i-»a iXA vt all to the v r^Inecn mjid. So it mo 
icmtndcd him that ’v^'s rot Lh'‘ pio»ipeo of th»‘ 
iJtppftin it oi Piib’t" iVciP.tis quell a iiot ^ it belon^^ec! 
to the p)Iir.*, '’id his pi^^uic^ ^unld b'- lather a 
bindirinr ‘ thar a lie jj. V^'-irat k a Med M-voieto 
Soatham*' and gc»ve a vw 3 x i-q lo tbt * i io 
cocpc to his house < s guests nd stt»j hhn u till d f* 
v/o ly na^ ovei 

As it happened Envilles bungalow at Aiaduia \iai 
not lea ly fot the reception of its u istic \ 1 he -^uv an 
^^erc m camp and only an old nialej' and Idtcbtn 
woman re lefl: in chaffer Ihe imdt i"‘.on ^ thtie- 
forc welcome and accepted 

** It is taking you by stoun, Xi i it * saiu Mat 
‘‘What will your s''‘rvaiit‘* •^ay to tl 1 » nxu km imo d 
visitors ^ ” 

“They m\l say ‘Master please'* and jou will see 
ivhat they can do on an emergency You will be in- 
clined to behtVL that tl ey have been expecting you foi 
the k St wecls ** 

\Vatiadaile*s eyes said mon than Li-sli])). Her heart 
gave a IHtlc bouml. This tall, ^cli j o -.vs^c d K< ,hshm in 
with the nnpeiial nuimHrmvht has ntcn a it ^nln^ 
soveieign or at least a pin^c of sumo u >bl ; bous^. lit* 
w^ds unliKo ctny mati slu hpd ^ nown lu 1 ci own countiy 
She V as accu-^toie M to meet \Mtb ph> acal s'l ni-;th 
often backed d powerful \»ill, bill Wan a la t! 
possessed the mental and n.oial ^‘ttenelh nccojdU}’' 1 ^ 
tho-e whr lune lO d * 1 iCih the piobltm*'* oi luintanit^ 
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and mixed nationalities, rather than with the problems of 
soil and climate. The growers from whom she purchased 
fruit were men of magnificent courage and endurance. 
They could put in long hours of labour without showing 
signs of extra fatigue. Their spee<,h was simple 
and the topic of conversation was the land and its re- 
sources. Warradailc never alluded to his work. All she 
knew was that he vas engaged for long hours in a public 
office called the kutcherry ; and if soil and climate, 
drought or flood aflected him at all, it was through 
their influence upon the people he ruled, and not through 
the effect of such vicissitudes upon property of his own. 

"Your servants iu India are wonderful people. I 
allow that they are servants in the true sense of the 
word, and not helps like our hired men and women.” 
She said ; and she noted the pleasure that her words 
gave. There is nothing the Englishman in India likes 
bettei to hear than a warm appreaation of his staff of 
domestics. 

"The more you see of the country the more you 
will like it,” he replied ; adding in a lower tone, which was 
intended only for her ears, “ And I want you to like it — 
vety much.” 

“I wonder 1” she answered enigmatically; but he 
was satisfied. 

Josie was not sorry to leave Sirraloor for a time. 
The old ayah had been more than usually outspoken of 
late. Only that morning she had said — 

“Not nice, this devil-tree business. These people 
giving plenty too much trouble. Missus go back to 
Madura lor a few days.” 

“ Why do you say so ? ” asked Josie, with an appre- 
hension she could not conquer ; she was aware that the 
ayah saw more deeply below the surface than any 
European could see, although she might not know every- 
thing. The answer was vs^ue. It showed a knowledge 
of the temperament of the Hindu and the course he was 
likely to take under certain circumstances. 

“Plenty drinking at heathen feasts. Then after- 
wards lighting, beating, stealing and house-burning 1 
Vrty bad when no work got, these heathen people." 
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As soon as afternoon tea was over Wa/rac'aile drove 
away wjlh Southam, Mrs. Etivillc, MarijeTy, and the 
delighted Daffie ; leaving Enville to Joliow with 
sufficient luggage and the .serv4ints nccessaiy for the 
few daj s’ visit. 

Long before the inauu<-it was (.::p'>unding his views on 
things in gineial and on thv w... ii'^vs in paiticalar to 
the \ ill.igor the camp wai cinjjt^ T ho >e « ervant i ho 
leinaincd took the op; ji unity of giving thcuistlves a 
holiday. Only Mary, the joung ajah, itajcd m the 
tents with Sunnee as hei cnmpanictn. She w i. joiiicd 
later in the evening bj Neilappa, who ate his deierrcd 
meai in silt*n< c. When he had finished Wary removed 
the basin and ^oup p ate tiut had held liis curry and 
rice. 

Sunnee having said hi.« pi aj ers to his father— the 
child could not be indi led to “ted praycis " as he called 
it, unless his eyes could be fixed on some boihly pic ence 
— rolled his fat round little form in his sliect and laid 
himself down. Hindu children arc as much creatures of 
habit as the birds and butterflies. No clock is needed 
to tell tliem when to retire to rest ; and nodinnci-bell is 
required to call them to their food. The butterfly goes 
to the flower led by its own intlhiation and the sitnt. 
Sunnee followed the uiclatos of his m stril s a : the onion 
browned and the curry-stuff hissed in the pan. When 
the sun set and the dim twilight came, the child of his 
own accoril sought his haid pillow of cocoanut fibre and 
closed his eyes. The mother’s gaze rested upon her 
sleeping son and thither followed his father's. 

“ The little budmash 1 the ugly little deformity ! ” she 
murmured. 

“ A burden and trouble to us all ; of no more use 
than the strange leper beggar l>ing under the big tree ! " 
added Neilappa, his heart bursting with pride as he 
watched the legular breathing of his sea •* Even the 
gods have no use for him." 

Neilappa, like bis wife, was u Christian; but he 
inherilocl forna of speech as well as of thought, which 
survived in the convert through more than one generation. 

“ What said the inaliunt to-night?" iislrofi Afaij. 
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“ I could not hear ; I stood outside the crowd.” 

“ He spoke of the devil tree ? " 

“ And of the river god ; such things do not concern 
us.” 

“Lie down, husband, by the child and sleep. 
Although the big master is away the overseer master 
remains and you have your duties at the bungalow 
as usual.” 

“ In good time, in good time,” he repeated im- 
patiently. “ Why did you not go to Madura with the 
old ayah?" 

“ The new missie said that she did not want me.” 

“ You might have taken the child. My mother 
would have been glad to have seen him.” 

"She can wait till the camp breaks up,” replied 
Mary, with a touch of indifference to a mother-in-law’s 
feelings, common to the young Hindu wife in whatever 
class she may be. “ Who would cook your food if I 
left?” 

“ The cook is here. I wish you had gone.” 

Mary glanced at him sharply ; it was not often that 
he expressed wishes or opinions. He was of a peace- 
able disposition, going through his duties mechanically 
and faithfully with but one object in view : the earning 
of the small Gtovernment pension awarded after many 
years of service. 

“ It pleases me better to be here,” said his wife, 
decisively. “ The chauffeur who came with Warradaile 
Dorai tedked about the sickness. It is in Trichinopoly. 
When it reaches Trichinopoly it takes but a short time 
to travel on to Madura. Sunnee is better here.” 

" We shall all have to go back to Madura soon, sick- 
ness or no sickness. The rain is not far off.” 

“ The bridge will be finished ? ” 

“That will be as God pleases. The clouds are 
heavy over the hills, and the lightning begins to run 
about. If the bridge is not finished within one moon, 
it will have to wait till the monsoon is over." 

“The contractor will not wait. I met his wife at 
the well this morning. She says he has another big 
business to do elsewhere, and that he cannot wait.” 
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The child stined in his sleep. " Appa! appa,” he 
said, extending a hand towards the spot where his 
father usually slept. The call was obeyed, and his 
parents lay down by his side, Mary cooing a sleepy 
inlhby till she herself dropped off. 

^ t 

The following day was regarded in the village as a 
holiday, for it was to end in a festival. 

Basildon was occupied with the contractor all the 
morning. At the man’s request he went through all 
the building m.aterial which had not yet been used. It 
had been duly passed and sanctioned by Carvalho, 
who had handed it on to Basildon in the mass. The 
latter being precise over detail, was not sorry to look 
into quantity and quality, and satisfy himself that it 
tallied with the invoice. 

After lunch he paid a visit to the tree chosen on the 
liicr bank for the ne.v resilience of the amma. A 
platform had been raised similar to the erection undci 
the old tree , and the gtound for a tadius of fifteen 
feet had been cleared and levelled. As far as he could 
judge everything was properly prepared for the cere- 
mony, which was fixed to b^in at sunset that 
evening. He turned back to the village and sought 
the headman. 

" Is everything leady foi lo-night ? te asked. 

The man hesitated, and then answered that the 
sadhu had seen to the arrangements. Some*bow the 
answ er did not please Basildon 

“ Is the amijia content ? ” he asked. 

“ She will be when all is completed.” 

“ is the mahunt still in the village ? " 

" His honour left by palanquin ftis morning. Yom 
Excellency may have heard the song of his bearers ” 

Basildon had not lieard their chant. lie would 
h.sve attached no importance to the sound had it 
reached his ears. Palanquins carrying opulent natives 
were a common sight on country roads remote from the 
railway'. He was not surprised to hear that Suriya had 
departed. The de\ il-dance and poojah would have no 
attraetk'n '"oi a self-iespecling member of a temple mutt. 
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The thought of having to be present himself was 
pleasant Basildon was aware that the tamasha 
5 to end in a devil-dance, a hideous orgy in which 
ik deprived the partakers of every vestige of decency. 

him'.elf would not remain for the actual dance. 
? presence at that part of the ritual was not required ; 
: it was necessary, in the interests of Government 
t he should be at the initiation of the feast, the re- 
val of the s’one and the presentation of the offerings. 
The more he thought it over the less he liked it 
. unconquerable repugnance to the ceremony seized 
a. What had seemed trivial and foolish assumed a 
V importance ; it was a demonstration of evil ; the 
iberate opening of a door by wnich intangible evil 
ght enter the hearts of men and prompt them to the 
petratiou of all kinds of wickedness. He was 
ding his assistance to open that door and let loose 
! devils of helL It was true that the door would be 
5oed whether he was present or not ; but that fact 
s no excuse for his conduct. The whole scheme had 
ginated with him, and he had provided the funds 
ough the Assistant Engineer for the feast. Yet if 
had not taken this course, what could he have done 
avert the trouble that was threatened ? Once more 
took refuge in the thought that it was all a meaniug- 
s pj^eant unworthy of serious consideration. The 
1 was in the hearts of the people, and as long as 
inanity lasted there would be moments when that 
ent evil would be stirred into activity by one means 
another. Those means might be music, drink, and 
ace ; or they might equally well be thought and 
■gestion by word and by example. 

As he stood talking to the headman, his attention 
s only ha.f given to the description of the buffalo 
it had been purchased, and of the cost of raising the 
itfnrm, and levelling the ground for the accommo* 
tion of the worshippers. In the middle of the “ ers ’’ 
d “urns "with which the chief of the village linked 
i sentences, he said abruptly — 

“ 1 have business that calls me to Madura. It would 
it mo to go to-night.*’ 
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Till: 'iwMdm&n wai. itfirllod; lu fur^o', a'1 .“'oat 
the measures of rici and vLsaes of that I’o haa 
provided. 

“ Master must : i ly for t'ue removal of iLe ainraa,'’ tie 
said in a dl.>tiirbccl tone. 

*' SHrel;' j'ou and the s.idhu c.).i mmi^c to can/ 
out t )e cert moni il vvith lut me .’ ” 

“ No, sir,” lie rcplieu, v-ith dcci'-'rjij. “Il i-^ hy yu'u 
honour's arran^^enn. nt that the amina’.' -toue i. to ’ic 
roi.ioved, .and slie tnu'l iini c/jiantl tliat it '•> so, -iiul not 
the 1 orl: of the inh.il)il lats of the village. If )'<>» do 
not attend, the stone i\iH not be removed. ' 

Basildon knew that the people hold him re-sixmaible 
for what \v,u3 beinj done, and that there wu... no Iiackin^ 
out ( f it. 

“Verj well : \ will be pro .cut; and after it h ovu 
we can allow of no i .otu de«y. I alnJl (ulerthi 
Contractor lo >.vt leuoviij, tAo ueu tomnrov 

iflornin'i. The Ocoi roahos, nill ioonL-vel the t, ounu 
and face the river bank i/ith sbrnc.” 

“ if your noAour ^ives tlie oi'dtr to the cuflU..c'or he 
cannot do otherwise than carry it out.” 

“Of course not! You don't think th.t. the r ..<1 
co.->lies will make any objection, do you? Tk<‘j’ will 
take part in the fs'a.t, 1 suppose, and iiu s.-'lisfud that 
everything nooesur/ has been done.” 

“ The road coolivsare not .vorsliipp-i ^ of tlv* ama.a ; 
and I cannot s.ay uh'it they will do. The people of 
the village \vi.sh yo’ir honour to understand that they 
cannot cut the tree down. Even now there are those 
in the village who arc of opinion that the amina is not 
best plea.sed.’' 

“Are we not doing all in our power to propitiate the 
amma ? ” asked Basildon, sliarply. 

The lieadiiian rogardetl him with a dnity ga;,.. ; 
with hi'» large foot he scraped the dust, caitli beneath 
his .sole. The En.-lishman rccJ the ?‘ig i ; all ivas not 
quite as il should be, and he was pu/zLd to know 
where the rift was. 

“ Where is the sadini ? ” he asked, thinking that 
perhaps it might be as well to have an interview with 
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him, and find out, if ine old man was not too sodden 
v’ilh drug®, what was wron:». 

“ lie is at the river temple. Poojah must be done 
to the river-god also. He must not be angered by 

neglect. It is he > ho controls the floods ” 

He paused with the sentence unfinished. A note 
of injuiy was struck which did not escape Basildon’s 
car. The Overseer con.rollcd Ids im[)aticnce in the 
determination to discover the reason of it. 

“ Sa on ; whal is it that troubles you ? ” he asked. 

“ No saci ifice has bet n prepared for the river-god, 
and he dema’^ds it.” 

“ You can do poojah to him later on ; and if it Is a 
matter of a couple of goats, I can give you leave to 
pnrchaoe rhem and charge them to the tree account” 

He turned to go when the headman stopped him. 

'* Sir ' Your honour will be there this evening ? ” 
The troubled entreaty in his tone vEis very real. It 
touched Basildon's good nature. Irritated as he was, he 
replied kindly, intending to reassure the anxious village 
official who was held responsible for the people’s 
« jnduci. 

“ I have promised ; I will not foigct As the sun 
touches the horizon I will be at the amma’s tree.” 



CHAPTiik X(Tf 


A luMioAI suundeti in th« vil'a^c -Aitel. ilo. nnmu 
toiioiis fonercachud thu Uverscci’s ears, as he biiL lu his 
verandah. He had finished his afternoon tea, and 
smoked a leisurely pipe, nhicb had helped to reconcile 
him to the uncongenial task that was before him. He 
rose and takiii*' his cap fr^iu Nellaopa, brought his 
mind do vii to the biisines', in hand. IIK thoughts hau 
been wandering. lie kiiei’ tiat Hij- I,<mj'»Iou 1 hid 
gone ‘vith Hrs. ISnciilo to lltrura and that she i».i> the 
gueit of the Col ecLor, a man u iili;h siandiu.,, a 
bachelor nidi a large bouse and estaohshment that 
\iould be the better for having a lady at its head, 
Tie put the thou.,ht aside with all its pivsibilitiiM and 
turnerl to Nellappa. It was the peou’j dutj' to leinaiii 
at the DL*W oflice until the lelttis for the night’s 
post i tie tklivcred to him with pui/s'i'in (o retuiii 
hoiiie. 

“ Ik’-iu .< 0 ; ' .hal’ lUt uaiit you a,>am bhal' 
jou 'v pr-.ent a( tauuish.i to night aske 1 Baaildon. 

“ I, lir! I am a Cnri'tian. \our honour knows that 
our priest", fo' bid ns to attend heathen feasts.’* 

" Thi-y are right ; > et— — ’ 

lie paused. It w.is not necessary to speak out hh 
thoiight.s to a .servant or ask for au opinion on his own 
conduct. With the quick intuition of the Hindu the 
man uudt'rstoud. 

“Ala .lei goe .5 to-night by order ol the Government, 
If your honour ordeicd me to attand should I disobey / 
I shoultl go, wearing my olfice oelt ; and when master 
teturned, I should roUim olsa*' 

“ Vou would go as a Goveinment servant and not as 
a vorduppir?” 

1/1 
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“ Msjnter has spo^'cn.” 

" And no harm would con*e t J you and no pcnnncc 
wcaid be given bj’ the priests ? Therefore no haim 
should cone to me,” he concluded more to himseif than 
the peon. 

Nellappa drew a little packet out of an inner pocket 
and tendered it with deference. 

“ Will aiaster wear this ? It is a charm, a holy charm 
given me by my priest, a small pictuio of Saint Joseph. 
It protects from ail bodily harm.” 

Basildon smiled ; he was rot afraid of bodily harm. 
A .tout arm and strong fist would carry him through 
all the physical danger he was likely to encounter. He 
thanked the peon warmly and refused the precious 
iclic. Nellappa looked relieved as he replaced his 
talisman He was quite ready to lend it to his master, 
but he would have been very uneasy until he had 
iccovered possession of it 

The rosy lights of the setting sun louchv.d Basildon's 
white suit as he walked slowly towards the devil tree. 
A number of people had assembled already. They had 
placed thorns ilk es in a large circle round the platform. 
A way was made him through their ranks and he 
found the sadha and the headman already standing 
Iwfjre the black Stonc. On either side were men with 
unliglited torches iceking with paraffin oil ; and seated 
on the ground near the platform were two tomtom 
beaters who lightly touched their instruments with the 
tips of tb„ir fingers. The drumming was muffled to an 
undertone that was almo t drowned by the babel of the 
crowd. 

Basildon surveyed the circle of faces. The red rays 
of the sun fell upon their features ; and in each counte- 
nance was to be iccti the stirring of a deep emotion. 
It was not curio'^ity. The vs or shipper of the evil spirits 
of Hindustan knows what to expect. He has nothing 
new to ieain. It is only a question with him of what 
form of manife .tation the cc'dl will choose. Will he 
show enmity ? or will he permit himsself to be p^opi- 
tiatud, and restrain the worlds of evil prompted by his 
fiendish nature ? The emotion written on the devotees 
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ji the «fnn.a wai fear and d'oad, ih»i ticn-'ijl.’n,, of ■' 
vcdkcr ixtnct bufork- one t^at nas infiniUly &(rui%u 
n-i'' n'ulicu.'. Batildon mijjbt speak of the pef)|ah n 
. 1 .' iJid iitcon*-cqucn».; to tlie pertplc & seuibLd 

it .V j leat end fn'l of ft we oiiic import. 

Fr< tn the I’-orslup,') rs h‘ gl iiiot ivent to 1 e ladhn. 
'''tie C/la ma eye> buineJ. Some deep exci'e.' ent 
stincf. him, d lij fe tute>. wo/c an e ptos.fin t lat 
icmmeeil B.eiiuon ot tlio \tsion he had had of theannna 
in the ,oh.y*e i* the tree. lie loo’ ed up into the 
ledf.i"e aoovo, half antieipatmg an< the) |i.ychic demon 
stnition . but the rsh-hke leevcs of the nctm, trembling 
in the evening bi.e/o that swept in firm the river bed, 
had i.o p'ciiire (or him. 

The j aper he 1 ad fastened to the tiunl lemained 
intact. .\l a '’c.n born the Saohu B.'idluon au'anccd 
and (lw..xlei’ )t. A tense stknce pieiaik' . The 
v'oibh ppeis '•catccl) Jared to bre.vtbe aud before Cuch 
niOH a a. ha'ifl n ai p'oeed. 

'Ih.. "un Sank behind the cloiu -caji - i Wi slciu hills, 
a id •►ith its disnppeannee tltc sphit-vvon of the lliiuiu 
wr,- i. o-ed l)om luictivity. fht ic’hu .ilone ol all U »2 
aiemas follow os obrerved no piicaulioj.s ii ginadiiig 
igam t tht intrusion of the riama Hu took Ui^ a 
po Hion lUin’ediateU in Iroi.t of thv siotu' aim lifted 
bis hand , pahn to pahn. tn a h' h j en-tiatiug voic * he 
addiossi 1 the splnt of the t ee, ts tlie snbu’ied arconi- 
paniincnl ot thi. nuifll id t» nitom"*. 

‘‘Ilu! Amnu! kdy of the village! honouiahle wife 
of the god if the river! excclunt aud all-poweiful 
1 ioth,.r of these wwrn* of poop! * ! Listen to the prayi r 
of tue'sc misorabte beggais! \Vc have chovcn a Iren 
thit will pleaic' thee! wfe have savcil thee (rom f'eso- 
cration b)’ the iink’iowinp ioiiigncr! 'The saciihce is 
killed .nd its blood is r.'aviy for thec 1o cliin’c. WTth 
thy |‘i"ii)ibsion we will move thy ''ton^ and c ary it lO 
thy new' abode, wli lu the fe‘a>t vv uls." 

He Ci^avd and the Rsseinijly bieathed forth the 
t'cuiulous t 'y, in a pio! m^cd note. With its rise* and 
fall the tomtom 1 g ive fotth their tones in wild harmony 
with the wail. When it bad died down, the sadhu 
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turned to the company and called upon the headman 
by name to come forward. He advanced visibly 
trembling and fell on his knees, touching the ground at 
the sadhus feet with his forehead. The sadhu raiseo 
him, passing a hand before his eyes. 

Inwardly Basildon smiled; at the same time he 
again wished that he had not undertaken to play any 
part in this mountebank game, as he was once more 
inclined to call it when he saw the sadhu make the passes. 

“ Put > our hands to the stone,” commanded the sadhu, 
his burning eyes fixed on theirs. 

The headman leaned over the 1 oulder and grasped 
it in his arms. Thi owing all his strength into his grip, 
he endeavoured to raise it from the platform. It would 
not stir. 

The sadhu called up another man of good standing 
in the village, who approached with the same signs of 
trepidation as the headman had shown ; and he knelt 
before the poojaree. He was ordered to put up his 
hands to the stone, and together they tried to move it ; 
bur it resisted all their efforts, A third man and a 
fouith weie aoded to the number, and still the boulder 
remanied immovable. 

Basildon, as he looked on, came to tne conclusion 
that it must have been originally’ fixed in its position 
with cement ; and he was beginning to wonder how this 
unexpected difficulty was to be surmounted, when he 
heard his own name spoken as “his most honourable 
Excellency’, the Overseer,” He raised his eyebrows in 
surprise and glanced at the sadhu. 

“ Tue amma yields to no one but the master who has 
served the notice Sir, we beg you of your goodness 
and favour to lend these poor men your help.” 

Basildon accordingly moved nearer to the stone and 
mounted tiie platform. 

“ Lift I lift 1 ” he said to the four men. *' Lift, I tell 
you, and pull the stone out of its bed.” 

Again they struggled. It was no child's play. The 
drops poured from their foreheads and their bare chests 
were bedewed, a sure indication that tliere ivas no pre- 
tence, no trickery in their actions. 
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“ Will the master condescend to touch the ston 
said the sadhu. 

The man’s eyes burned with increasing excitement. 
A murmur ran throa<,h the assembly. It seemed as ii 
the pcoplij \/ere ad ling their entreaty to that of the 
poujaree The fire he lud seen in the eyes of the sadhu 
n I s beginning to bum in those of the vot.'^hippers. The 
lour men, stiong «n s non /, .iccn>tomod to hard woik 
in the fulds, gunced at him and gupped the Lsulder 
once more. It was no b ggci than the boily of a half- 
grov'n chilli. 

“ Will your Excellency lay a hand on the top of the 
stone ? ” said the headman in a low voice of entreaty. 

The Englishman had to icmind himself again that 
he was thcie .solely to please the people ; ho wascarrj'- 
ing through the work of his depaitnient with as little 
friction as poss<bic. He stietched out his hand and laid 
it lightly on the top of t. c stene, 

lnstantl>,as If by magic, the re.siiitance gave way, 
and the boulder was lifted with scarcely peiceptible 
effort on the pait of the men. A ripple of sound 
indicative of .satisfaction greeted the bean rs, as they 
stepped down from the ptattonn and stood before the 
.«adhu with the boulder upon their shoulders. 

“ It is well ! The amma is content. She has allowed 
her stone to be removed ! " the old man ciicd in a loud 
penetrating voice 

" The old humbug t ” was Basildon’s unspoken com- 
ment as he withdrew his hand. ” Come along! servants 
of the amma! Let us get. on with the poojah,” he said 
aloud. “ I want to go home to my supper." 

" Go forward, my sons ! and take care that j ou do 
not drop your piccious burden,’’ said the sa ihu. " Go ! 
go ! \\ hy tlo you slay ? ’’ 

The bearer*, swajt'd on their fett but could not stir. 
They were to all appeal ance rooted to the spot, 

^ " Place >our haml on the stone again, Excellency,’’ 
said the headman, Ihe warm lints of his dark brown 
skin >ellow'iug witli fear. 

Once more Basildon complied. The moment he 
touched the lioulder the bunds that held their feet 
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loosened and they walked easily forv’ard. *1 
had faded and the torches were flaming, 
followed. Behind him came the tomtom 1: 
torch bearers; lastly the crowd. The sou 
.omtoms was no longer indistinct and suborc 
the procession approached the spot where th 
to lest, the drumming became more ag 
dominated the movement of priest and peopl 

Basildon had never before taken notice ' 
of the Indian drum. It had ah/ays sugge 
monotony, a note with no more expressior 
in the whin mg oi the grasshopper or the c: 
tree fro". 

Now, as he walked along, keeping step to 
of the beat, the sound had a new meaning fo 
monotony was gone. It stirred strange activ 
his mmd and touched new chords. He was c 
the awakening of an emotional excitement w] 
never felt before. Vague longings gave ris< 
unrest. His spirit reb^elled against restrain 
hke a caged bird that suddenly comes to the 
that it possesoes wings, which but for prison 
carry it into new regions of pleasure. 

Impatient wich himself, he thrust aside t 
lated train of thought roused by the appeal c 
By force of will he brought his mind back tot 
he had in hand. 

" I am here to see this confounded old sto 
he said to himself, “and we are getting on b 
expected ” 

Although his hand rested on the stone his 
to ache The bearers had so arranged then 
he walked conveniently withm reach ; but no 
obviate the necessity of extending the an 
shoulder. Thinking that now they were 
started they could very well finish their jouri 
further help from him, Basildon quietly allow 
to drop. 

The effect of his action was startling. 1 
came to a halt so suddenly as almost to 
eqnilibtinm. Their feet were once more fin 
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o>i Iht' <iiOund, citid they vete luld in .1 ix-y^teri a ji'p 
lha*- paral', *ed all power of locomotioi’. The/ w‘re 
te.'rifii d. 

“Sir! sir' ’ pkaded ..he hejdmni, “\ve Invc lo..*- 
your to'idi THi aiinii will mar' witiJUt you 
ji)ij , on 'll h r 1,5 Ay luck to her old tree with th * 
•to«e i* ’ ac conclu ko wnh vi ’ n ""U d ‘oiichol utitition 
13 me of r ar. 

Bas'Mon ro il.^a'd In'* h n 1, 'nJ tliu' <n<>"c ’ forr ird 
aj-un, u >r tl d he lose tonch U'. they iCamed th.- t.ti. 

Th<* arrait'fcmenls ‘or Jie pui tj ib !iad » e ’ ft tn 
the sadhu A wild ••cunt met Ivi'.i'don’i. e^c» as h»> 
qlanceil round. At <i I’ttle dist ince fiom the tree a lai.se 
bouhic ja-ieii, senaho out ton^ucj of flame that illu- 
minate i the tt.u ana ti'Uoiin i’ vo or three utraiige 
po<3' ifr > shmo iv a die me. On * of Ibcm sttned a 
.Mill 1 m of L> vl a, ..Vt , noth ent’ui la earth *n p >t 
ofhul'cr Otiots to. 3Ua.,so c,, .1 1 )((., tr u, crnpiot 
.tnd .'U ;ar Bcj ond tiic fi e hy t le carca' ' o b. 'fal ) 
that had bee i decapitated , .1 bi" ) 03’1 w is n-a i . 

The lovvplatl3rm t'recteu heforjthctriinl; <J tnetrec 
v% pamted in bro.w' p..rpcnin"ulai btripcs of red and 
a hue. Tne tie»: v is aUo rin.eil in the b-ime colours. 

fh • me i ca<n.- iorward to m<xt the firoces ion anti 
s\]...imt*d. The r ejcs u»t, diteckd 1 itv.u ' 13as>’u tn, 
whoJtic mt ri-k hindeu.i f ♦ ie pt tf edn ] . b> d.iach- 
1114 htmbtir {rtiji the j.art> until ,bt- sa I’m di peiiaed 
iriih his service .. 

Wiin inunite pains m'uijlet' with >w.. I'le dcvil-nddea 
’dll 1 >1,1 s handled the stone, it \\a'» s’owly lt>wered into 
po®iliou, great care bting observeil not to allow it to 
move out of reuh of Basildon’ ■. touch. The b.idhu 
guitieJ every raovemeut, lub weirdly bedecked flgute 
lU'iminated by the flame of fire .u<d the fiickeriua linhl 
ot the torch js. O ic by ouc he bade the Liearer relax their 
hold till no ■me \\ as left but ll.’stldon The Litiet glanced 
at the old man, but an uplifted hand held him thu*'e. 

“ Wait, Excellency, wait ' ’ 

If jie bad noi oeeu influtnc, 1 by a leal ansi'ty to 
linish off the atfair without a h tch, he would have broken 
av.i} and iiiinad his nicL on h all. 
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“ Amma ! atnma ! amma ! ” cried the sadhu. 

“ Ammah ! ah ! ah 1 ” responded the people in a pro- 
longed cry, touching their lips with the palms of tbeii 
hands in rapid succession. 

There was a lustling ia the foliage, and Basildon 
could have sworn that for the moment he felt a quiver 
go thtough the stone ; yet he knew that it could not be 
so ; it was fancy ; the ceremony was beginning to get on 
his neives. 

“His honour, the Overseer, in the name of the 
Government, begs the amma to accept this, her new 
home. He himself places the stone,” cried the sadhu in 
a loud voice and looking up into the tree. “ By his 
order the feast of olood has been prepared. He asks the 
amma to rest and be content.” 

Again there was the same response from the 
worshippers. At a sign from the old man he removed 
his hand and stepped off the platform. As he did so be 
faced the people encircling the tree. The excitement in 
every eye was more apparent. Parted lips and heaving 
chests told that the reins of emotion were being loosened 
in the crowd. The expression on their countenances 
brought back to his memory the evil face conjured up in 
the foliage a fortnight ago. For the first time he noticed 
the presence of women in the company. They must have 
joined in the procession on the way. Both men and 
women had lost the placidity of their everyday life; 
they were overshadowed by the licence of the approach- 
ing orgy. It was as though evil in a tangible form had 
been let loose among them and was about to manifest 
itself. 

The psychology of a crowd is a curious problem. 
When humanity congiegates it loses the characteristics 
of the individual, and becomes a strange monster swayed 
by emotions not recognizable in the individual. The 
monster may be ti actable, even amiable ; but, on the 
other hand, it may be something quite the reverse. It 
loses the sense of individual responsibility which holds 
the unit in check. Its emotions ebb and flow in great 
waves, evolving an overwhelming force unknown in the 
individual. As numberless small streams creeping down 
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the hillsfJo in puny strength combine to form the 
irresistible river, caj^able of hulling a bridge from its 
foundations, >■0 the items of humarity, harmkes in them- 
selves, may combine to create a foice that rarr.es 
desolat'cn and <iestiuctiun in ils path. 

The niib’-naturvid ptoou of the vi.U.e, fractabic in 
lhe<r ind'vijmtily, vveie 'acI eo fo^ttlier by *heir ft stivul 
into ,)i* intractable nioiisli r toininated b) e\’il PuS dons 
wcie rou'-erl that couli onl> be qu^lltd b> iin ’ cnsjil 
iniiiil ’etiee It was in eeiias if tbearomahad di- >ceiif ed 
in ‘■pint, and n is .iliesvy blooding ever the niessc* 
f,a*heu*d t( gahtr in her i anie. 

BasiL’on qianced round at the assembly, fie Ik came 
conscious thi' he was in the prciciire of a ei'ianflc 
em'jodtnti nt of evil, ini i-iblo but tangible aP the same 
lie had more t’lan once been in contact wit ’i a * oad 
•■waied by anger, and he h d 1 it'.e''S' d tht term n ♦ra- 
1 ion of that f 1 ger in open of v'o’ f h?L the > ' 1 j 'f 
individual 1 '( ulJ not hcvc c n. amsd of pv • pti r ; blit- 
he halt never lieioic been Iv-t to f co with the Iria 1 of 
ti\ u that .swayed the people now ; foi he harl neve liecn 
pnsent at a heathen least From a distance he had 
seen figures moving in the flicktring li4hl of lotrlns, 
and bad beard the tonitonus and tremulous wail i.g. N ow, 
for the first lime in his life, he ".is in 'ouch \utb 
what he had h Iheito rtgiuded with contcnipt ; -and his 
eyes wcie opened to a non phase of heathen vioiship. 
lie w'as in close contact with a crowd influenced by a 
debased form of leligion. The quiet a aenable village 
foil: .among whom he dm It, and who obeyed him witli- 
ont question when they were employed on irrigation 
woifc lot his dfpaitnicnt, were exhibiting an unsuspci ted 
emotion, whose origin as welJ .is end could only be evil, 
Vnd his curiosity w-as aioiised. 

As soon as he had withdrawn h’s band from U 0 
stone and had s<eii it settle down iulo position, he 
knew that his part in the cticmony b id been played 
and his pit-ence was no longer required, lie might 
V ithdiaw if he chose and letuin to the bungalow, where' 
a neglected ine'il awaited him. But the* wish to i.tin’ 
had Vanished. Ills cirlotiB’ asked whither ih evil 
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spirit would lead the people ? In what particular form 
V ould it be manifested ? How would it end ? If the 
worsiiippers showed no objection to his presence, why 
should he not remain and see for himself ho,v it would 
culmin te? 

He glanced at the sadhu ready to accept the sign 
of dismissal. As none was given, he remained quietly 
standing a little distance from the stone. The people 
took no notice of him ; they seemed to have forgotten 
his very existence. Their eyes were fixed on the sadhu 
and his assistants. 

But even as Basildon gazed at the wild unholy scene, 
his subconsciousness warned him that it was no place 
for an Ei glishman. Having fulfilled his mission, which 
was reasonable and legitimate, it was his Christian duty 
to d.-part. He stifled the warning, assuring himself that 
there was no harm in being an onlooker. He was not 
a worshipper, even though he had helped to carry the 
stone, and hid walked in procession and provided the 
materials for the propitiatory offering and oblation. 

One of the poojarees approached the platform, carry- 
ing a tray of wreaths. He garlanded tlie stone, and 
then turned to the sadhu and hung trails of threaded 
blossom round his neck. A second assistant brought 
long streamers made of tags of coloured cotton — shreds 
of yellow, red and white calicoes — and tied them round 
the waist of the old man. They fell like a full skirt to 
his ankles, and swayed as he moved. 

After the adornment of the poojaree the ritual of 
oblation was performed. Hot oil was poured upon the 
stone. Camphor and incense were burned, and the head 
of the slaughtered animal brought and laid upon the 
altar. Balls of lice reddened with blood were ranged 
along the edge of the platform, a gnastly offering &at 
marred any beauty the flowers might have given to the 
ceremony. 

The .sadhu began a chant in a nasal sing-song voice. 
The words were addressed to the amma. Basildon 
understood the language, and the hot blood chased 
Uirough his veins as he listened. The bowl he had 
s ?en by the carcase was carried cei'emonially into the 
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1. ice of li^hl, Aiitl ilie %adhu, wlio'-j t\’cih' .u i \vds 
jM^irniny to borr’ci on fipna3% oipijcil ais hai»^ 'ntu 
fhe crint'on HquM and bpi'nlJtd the stone. Then he 
tnrn.d and ..how-rcl thj blond npon die awisiaiit 
p'ujii-i 3 ucl JH4 rotnl the crivtl he thre't* jt {at 
I’.c ove <'ie in* jin, cj«tat{r pcopu', nho i-a’ion 
tht't barl. to cairh tin* ')ic"ioits < so 'hit nom* 
of <1*1 )i lo ' 1 li it. 

A fiav h on tn*' Li\INIi nan 1 - iteinn h s aliile 
flothns Wh* ill r It VI 1 thionu p iqy'*-! ly h.‘ cr nld not 
to'! It snatl (Ihi’.riiitl <* ihiani bad:, flio .idion 
oi (he oadi u h 1 1 it- si<^ni icunce. Jt uicladotl h»i i among 
the WO' hippt 's of fhe amn a, and made him on • «‘'b 
then. 

I'hc adhu too’v up h's chant again. This time it 
'* ai a call to the p.,( plc. In alo lorr t It sn 'moard 
them o .^ive tl e ise’ o'-* » p to Ini* p! . m - u* tl e ft oht 
to tat diitiK, am' bo n tir/, m 'ho t. ’"inoi^h hir 
fltwltcsiioi Id the uutna and her Jaid and find jilcaiuit 
,'tlso Who woull d.ai^‘ fo ic train the tarnil d n'os 
of the gods ? 

The elfecJ of the wonls was to inflame and incitu. 
Llaspiienous and unbridled lust wai fiisi in.tkin ’ utvlf 
vii’bk in the attnuJ" of the |}i i»ptc. 

A youir, woman with gliltennp ei •, yruihtd ocijt 
nastWon, her j.iro lingti ot a>«>n h'ra ai di pis'od 
’'ound to the other side and rejoinc » (Lt ciowil. Sht 
tonchid the blooo-iiots on bis coat .is she weid,<s if 
in appiov.il lie qi. \crcd under her touvii, ami again 
ids tiettei sell wai conselons of a shock. 

Caiva’ho hiu once talked to him on the subject of 
sphitu ili'ra. lie had «jx»kcn of a belief m the mi een 
piesence o earth bound spti its that coull not relwasc 
thein»-lves fioui Ihidr oh haunts becau'c tnej* weic 
itill domhuled by their unholj* dcsiics ranhion bad 
'mded at the time. The light oi the voaian brought 
back Carvalho's words with a hoinbie saspicion that 
alter all the m m might not ha> c been alto .ether mis- 
takift. 'I he woman was not a disemboilie 1 spnit ; but 
ifO'ji bn eyes there shone forth the hist inhiritco from 
tii.r .itiimi 1 c ancestor Their .spiiit.s -uivivo in h®r 
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flesh, and through her body pssibly might still be 
able to indulge their sensual desires. 

Basildon was stung into uneasiness. That old* 
fashioned alarum of the human soul, his conscience, 
sounded its note and struck sharply at his torpid • 
morality. Not content with recalling him to a sense 
of right and wrong, she summoned to her aid the 
memory of Mai^ery. His mental vision was flooded with 
Margery’s personality. Between himself and the evil 
that had been conjured up by the sadhu she intervened. 

Her eyes with their clear gaze met his as they had done 
on the night of their drive, when, having saved her life 
in the morning, he took her away from a dreaded loneli* 
ness, and they travelled together through the peace and 
beauty of the Indian night. She seemed pleading with , 
him to separate himself from this ghastly heathen orgy ; 
from the contamination of an evil that would render him 
unworthy to speak to her again. 

Revulsion, disgust mingled with self-reproach for : 
his own weakness killed the last spark of curiosity, ; 
and left him bitterly ashamed of having trifled with! 
things appertaining to Satan. 

The woman reappeared. She came closer this time, 
and he could feel the warm pressure of her lightly-clad 
body against his own. It was the infectious touch of 
contamination. 

With an execration on his lips he broke his way 
through the crowd and passed out of the circle. He 
-separated himself from the devil-possessed devotees, ; ; 
fear at his heart lest the devil should possess him too, 
if he remained longer, and deprive him of his free will 
to act. 

No one took notice of him as he finally withdrew./ 
The woman let him go with a careless laugh. There; 
were plenty of men left to respond to her advances.. 
The tomtom sounded in his ear, and the cries of the 
inflamed people came to him on the night wind as be 
hurried through the deserted vilk^e, cursing himself for' 
a fool in having meddled with things he did not under- , 
stand, and consigning the amma and . her tree and the 
old sadhu to perdition, tt^ether with all the worshippers. 



CHAPTER XIV 


The lamp burned brightly in the centre room of the 
D.P.W. Bungalow, Sooba, Basildon’s servant, slept 
soundly in the back verandah. He was a hard-working 
individual who combined in his person the office of cook, 
table-servant, and dressing-boy. 

It was fortunate that Sooba possessed the canine 
feculty of sleeping at will ; otherwise he could not have 
fulfilled the many duties that made demands upon him 
at various times from early morning till late at night. 
Most Hindus have the gift ; but it stops short with the 
power of sleeping at will. Tlie dog’s ability to awake and 
regain its consciousness at a moment’s notice is nbt be- 
stowed upon the Hindu. He slumbers on through the 
first and second call of his master. At the third he 
rouses himself sufficiently to put out a hand in search of 
a turban. As soon as his fingers close upon it, he responds 
to the summons with a hoarse, " Coming, sir 1 ” Until he 
can recover the precious head covering he is silent, no 
matter how wide-awake he may be. Without his turban 
he is no more master of his self-possession than a 
European is without his nether garment. 

The hot-case, standing in the verandah, contained 
Basildon’s supper. A pan of charcoal kept the food 
warm. If he had not returned till the small hours of 
morning, the overseer would still have had a hot meal 
placed on the table and served without a murmur by the 
patient Sooba. 

Basildon stepped quietly into the house and glanced 
round. He was relieved to find that his servant was 
asleep. He turned down the lamp and went quickly to. 
his bedroom where he drew off his blood-stained 
garments. With loathing and disgust he flung them into 

■ M* 
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the tub of water that had been placed ready for his bath. 
On no account would he have been seen in that condition. 
The tell-tale splashes would have needed no explanation ; 
they told their own story, Christian though Sooba 
might be, he had an intimate knowledge, gained through 
heathen relatives, of the ritual of the heathen feast. The 
sprinkling of coloured liquid, or of the actual blood itself, 
was a sign that the man so marked had attended at 
a blood sacrifice and within the circle of worshippers. 
There was no gainsaying the fact ; it proclaimed itself 
in the blood-spots. 

Basildon recalled Nellappa’s reply when he asked 
him lightly if he intended being present at the ceremony. 
He dare not think what the peon’s opinion would be, if 
he knew that his master had stayed on voluntarily at the 
feast long after his duty was done. 

He slipped into a lounge suit, bathed his face in cold 
water and called to Sooba to bring his supper. Food 
restored his balance of mind and a pipe soothed his 
nerves. The tomtoming was still audible in the night 
air. It mingled with the other voices of darkness, thie 
whirring cicala, the scream of the owl, the rustle of the 
wind in the palms and the cry of the ever hungry 
jackals. The tone of the Indian drum had a new mean- . 
ing for him. He could distinguish in its notes the 
summons to the danc^ the passionate rhythm that 
poured out a seductive invitation to self-abandonment 
and licence ; the droning and dying away of the barbaric 
music as exhaustion succeeded indulgence. 

In the tobacco smoke he saw visions of the sadhu 
with his baleful eyes whirling in the fanatical dance, . 
drawing men and women into the vortex, his streamers 
of coloured tags flying away from his lean body as he 
turned and twisted ; his long double-jointed arms were ^ 
thrown out like some creature impale^ as Basildon had 
seen depicted on the walls of the temple at Madura. In 
frenzy the servant of the amma, fiendish rather than 
human, swayed and bowed, danced and posed before 
the invisible demon, communicating his fanaticism like’ 
an evil disease to all who looked om 

Men and women with twitching limbs and wild 
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rolling eyes joined in the movement, throwing their arms 
about in imitation of the sadhu. Convulsive fingers 
clutched at the garments that bound their bodies and . 
preserved their decency. The seamless clothes were 
tom from their encircling folds and flung away. Men 
and women, drunken with arrack and inflamed by the 
devil, gyrated and staggered in unashamed nakedness 
before the devil stone, throwing decency to the winds in 
honour of their deity, Their wild actions were sanctioned 
by their religion. Led by their poojaree, who could do 
no wrong, they thought to give pleasure to the amma 
and propitiate her by their indulgence. 

Hindu Christians are taught ^at to look on at such 
scenes is an offence against their faith. To be numbered 
among the worshippers is a breach of tihe first command- 
ment for which the Israelites themselves more than once 
paid the heavy penalty of expatriation and death. 

Basildon had deliberately looked on. Temptation 
had assailed him. And the thought of Margery alone 
had saved him. 

He went to bed ; but it was some time before he 
could sleep. When sleep came at last it was heavy and 
uhrefreshing. 

The sun had risen when Basildon awoke the next 
morning. He sprang up with a vague feeling of being 
late and called for his early cup of tea. 

“Why haven’t you brought the tea sooner, Sooba 
he said, with some annc^ance. 

“ Master very tired, I thinking,” was the reply, as the 
man set out the tea-tray in a corner of the verandah 
where the morning breeze blew in from the river fresh 
and 

“ You have no business to think. What time is 
it?"- 

"Ten minutes past six, sir,” replied Sooba, stolidly, 
undisturbed by his master’s reproaches. He knew more 
of the doings in the village than he chose to tell ; and he 
took upon himself to act in a manner that he considered 
to be for the best. 

“I promised to meet the contractor at six. Get me 
out some clean clothes quickly. Run to old devil- 
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tree and tell him that I will be with him as ooou as 
possible.” 

Sooba left the loom and retired to the kitchen. In 
? few miuiites he retuineJ to the back verandah and 
oe 5 ,an to busy himself with some of his multifarious 
duties. 

Ba ildon swallowed his tea, dressed and huiritd to 
the spot wheie he had arranged to meet the conti actor at 
SIX. The man was to bring a gang of coohts and cut 
the trcv. down under the personal direction of the Over- 
seer This m Basildon’s opinion would place the ic- 
sponaibility on his own shoulders. Any onus that might 
still be attache 1 to the sacrilegious hand that destroyed 
the foi mer abode ot the demon would rest entirely with 
him He was even prepared in the face of hesitation or 
open opposition on the part of the workpeople to handle 
the axe himself, and begin the demolition of the altar on 
whicli so m uiy sacrificial animals had been offered from 
time immemorial. A tradition existed that the ancestors 
of the villagi-rs had once upon a time given the blood of 
their children to tne arnma on that very spot , but that 
Wd j long befOiO che rule of the English was established 

Basudou \ auj anxioas to have the tree felled as 
quickly as poasible, and the old blood-stained altar 
broken up and Icvcibd without giving the people lime 
to reconsider the decision. If they had time and 
opportunity to discuss tlie matter, they might plead for 
onlji a partial destr* ction of their ancient sacred place. 
They mi^ht mark the exact site, which would lead to a 
leaudescence at some time or another of the poojah, 
and this would eventually develop into an obstruction 
on the road that would be cxt.cmely difficult to 
remove. 

After tlieir night of revclrji, Basildon lightly con- 
cluded tint they .ould all oc sleeping late. He had 
ini ended having the spot cleared and dug up, and all 
marks of the position of the tice and its altar and stone 
lemovtd before they were sufficiently awake to make 
any objection^. It was therefore a source of vexation 
to find that he had overslept himself and lost what 
might very well be a valuable boui. 
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: himiul to the ti<*c jjkI hokcd roiinti m astoi'sh- 
It \as untouched and nut t* ‘oul ’"a^ .n sight, 
sn.ia tor, hf* cone uded, hsl been, ,u ' not r ipsi 
le nat’ re* led it vu*” .t’aiojiii<> fie on ht > 
.fdtej. 

n r o ' o to Ilf ' f r on to tb'* <■ >Hlrat tot’s 1« 
this’ll ' I 'i' bui’t li^ai ti, rcriu* Itno' by th** 
It wi> •*>'N(.ited, as ! o e • the c olu* la o 
ortiiU'f ft c' laaned, md i o nria a o-nrniJ hiass 
j it fto 1 the rivet ne e vi'-tb'e lie wali.ei' the 
of the muil hats. Cvvry <looi ssa- closed ; ii n. 

. child or a doij reniamcd to give sign that they 
icouitied A* the end of the low of Iniild<r>gs he 
Ute o d watchman. 

Vhere are tht coolie ’ Where is Iht cct> 

/ " he a'‘Led 
hey are nil ,ope, ^ 'r 
rone to ivork ? ” 
don’t lino , sir ” 

Vheic aie the ti'omen and chi dren * Thq r.iu ' 
newheic! 

roao iiway, sir. They pac’ ud up their bundle i 
kht an»i went to the Aathm to ta'fc tno n’eht 
while the villa >e peojilc wire at the devil flint e. 
lontiactor left with hi wtfo an 1 <hi d lU a 'jull ''k 
The inai tries walkej. Ilcieaief kejs f the 
The contr.ictor tolu uic to • them to icu this 
ng vi'heii you c.,me to the 1 nis ” 
vas trnt Not a so.il out of lha' laige gany of 
lOfiple reinainch Fvoij nun, woman an chiul 
•anished, fiom the master of the ciow’d tfi tlie 
jit boy who earned his twopence a day bj Ciitiy- 
diminutive basket of eaith on he head 
istldon was { uzzkd and not a htt»e woiiicd by the 
lecled tuin events had taken Jus is he was 
atnhiting himself on the succc' ful removal of the 
stone, aialttrs had come snddtily to a o.uilocl'. 
as face to ficc with a new pi bhm The worii- 
'cic jone, and with them went e.ei) prospect of 
impletion of the biidye 

vias ipth 1 tc h ok to the villagers for help. 

L 
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Tliey \\ens not expem at road-makins and budge 
building Moreover they would refuse to touch the 
tree or the altar. He could not fell the tree hioiself 
single-hani’ed, nor break up the ancient platform 
unassisted. Its foundation was formed of blocks of 
stones fitted into each other without mortar, like a 
Chinese puzzle. They would require strong tmple> 
ments as well as strong arras to displace them. 

It was impossible to recall the coolies, for the con- 
tractor had lek no address. In course of time he would 
unolushing’y prcjcnt his bill to the Assistant Engineer 
for the rest of the money that he considered due. A 
refusal to pay it on the score of a broken contract 
would be met by the plea that the work had been held 
up through Iho action of the Engineer and his staff. 
The refusal would be maintained, and the contractor 
would oring his case into court. He would thoroughly 
enjoy the litigation, and be at no loss for any number 
of witne-sses to support his tale. 

Basildon saw it all at a glance. He knew the 
country and its people so well. A shrewd suspicion 
crossed his mind that the contractor had foreseen 
difficulty, and had thus slipped out of it. His coolies 
had heard much of the power and malignancy of the 
amma, and were in no mind to lay themselves under 
her displeasure by breaking up her altar. Sooner than 
run such a risk they preferred to forfeit their wages on 
condition that their employer saved them from punish- 
ment and imprisonment. Basildon concluded rightly 
that they had held a secret conference. Without know- 
ing how the law stood, they accepted the contractor’s 
offer to remove them to new fields of labour, where they 
would run no danger of angering a local deity and thus 
rendering themselves liable to all sorts of misfortunes 
such as demons inflict on those who displease them. 

The more he thought it over the more his annoy- 
ance grew. If only the contractor had warned him that 
there might be an objection on the part of the coolies 
to touch the tree, he might have imported men from 
elsewhere to do that particular work. A gang of 
Muhammadans would have been troubled by no 
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ill'll, "er, T ad w t 'Id iiavt r-”nuv , ; tht >*ho)e 
a in a siu'/lc d*”. 

'm '^rasped the situation and J2aii)'.*d that he 
n. If was hard to bjir after all his enail-s to 
objud without frictijn. There would lie no 
affn of tite a* tree, no lemoval of the 
at ;ircseni ; as fa' r,s he -’uld see, the 
iild n )< 'i.' cuinpletcd till ,if.or the monsoon 
f(i ie'i iiu I the tlo'jili h 1 1 'jone do s, t.. 
c ‘iil'i he 1/ to Ml. finvti'v'? lie had Neon 
thit "is arwin >em 'nt would sua.oe<l. It ha'i 
as far as the villagers were concerned, he 
ly to himself. It was this fool of a contractor 
iips< t evcr/thiiig hv mt taking him into Iii.s 
*. Hem •‘•I £.ce his superior officer at once, 
:n know of the setious h’Lch tb,it had occurred. 

! (V)'n- "o, however, lu‘ tltlcrmined to innke an 
ind the nii.S'iiv men, II hi l:r.i,w where they 
2, nc woul 1 follow them, and try to pensnade 
ictor to bring his gan.-r back. The most likely 
knovi whci e they were was the headman, atul 
hii steps in the direction of hi.' house, 
e 'vaj' he met one of Uie viUiigers who had 
ti the removal of the stone. lie s{X)kc to him 
I if he knew anything of the brid e cooliuh and 
ien dcpailnre. 

ion lo iked lit him w.th fri/l’toneu eye . The 
•5 of the brown okin h..d ycUo*Cil. Basildon 
h\ .s'c'>dy aopearanee lo the debauch of the 
light. 

1 w nothing ol the coohf,s, sir," he replied. “ I 

2 of the maistries saying yes»teiday that no 
10 to woikpcople who inteifered with dwil- 
t is true, sir. There 'wai* a stone in Tinuevelly 
( acci lentaliy broken .<ome years ago by a long 
t fell upon it. Trouble came to all the men 

m<2viug the beam and Lt it fall. One was 
.another <iiud of cholera, a third had hi.<i throat 

;th hii house robbed, a fiith 

on interrupted him impatiently. 
uM understand that the coolies might have 
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thought it unlucky if they had belonged to the village, 
and had been worshippers of the amma ; but these men, 
who have been working on the bridge, have their own 
gods, and are not concerned with the poojah of the 
amma. They were not at the feast last night.” 

“ They do not have devil-dances in their country,” 
replied the man. 

“ fhen why should they object to cutting down the 
tree after the stone has been removed and the tree 
forsaken by the amma ? ” 

“It is not good at any time to meddle with the 
things that belong to the gods. The sadbu bade mo 
lend a hand last night. This morning I have already 
taken a goat and a cock to him ; and this evening I 
and my femily will make poojah to the amma for our 
protection. The headman neglected to do so, and 
trouble has come upon him. ne has fallen into a fit 
and breathes with difficulty.” 

“ Did he dance last night ? ” 

“ The amma came upon him, and for nearly an hour 
he obeyed her call. He danced till he dropped down 
like one dead. They carried him home, and he slept 
till dawn. His wife woke him to give him coffee, and 
he fell into the fit. The amma was still in him.” 

In Basildon’s opinion it would not have been surpris- 
ing to hear that half the village had had fits after the 
excitement of the previous evening. If the headman 
was suffering from aetermination of blood to the head, 
it would be hopeless to expect to get any information 
from him. 

“ I suppose some one is looking after him,” he said. 

“ The sadhu himself is attending to him and making 
magic ” 

He stopped suddenly, as the sound of wailing fell 
on his ears. It was the wail of grief raised by women 
when death visits the house. 

“The amma has taken his life ! ” said the villager in 
awed tones. “ It was well that I sent the goat and cock 
early, 1 must go and prepare the rest of the offerings 
if master will excuse me.” 

He hurried away, first, to learn the latest nmvs— a 
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terrible fear c-ilchiiig him by the tliroat — atid then Lo 
prepare his own propitiatory offering. The news spread 
raphily thro«'’h the drink-.Joclden vilUgc that the anuna 
wai angf)' and had taken the life of t le headman. Th .* 
frightenc ' pcop’c gathered i’l groups to <!i.scns- the 
catastrophe 

Wli.it did it mean? W!i/ llie aitjma aacjry ? 
Was it bccjuso the stone liad been 4noved, or wtis the 
{.xcrlfiee un.ice ptable? i’crlups s’m woul t h^Vl• been 
bettor ple.asc'l w'th goats in"<tead of the onffalo. it ^.xs 
de.ar, ,ince ^he haJ .slain the chief nun in the place, '.hat 
.site ' as displeased. It woukl be fur the sadlm to uccide 
what was th.; reason 'ind to .suggest a means of pacify- 
ing her. 

Meanwhile the village n jled with relief that tl'o old 
tree w.is s ill ‘.tamHii ; untonched and I'.at the altar 
rein en. I int 'Ct. 1*, a ’..s a - 'veil that '.'"iC contractor had 
taken hinisUf < ft" with hi.^ cooiics. lia*! he been on the 
."p'jt Bfi'.ikl' n vould have been at n-M's. „ii 1 the site in 
course of being IcVvUed. An oudire-d. wouUi .-I'st, ed./ 
have taken place. The dreaded riot would huvx* been 
bc.nui r.ith consequences reaching f .r bey iid the limits 
.if Sirraluui —a fact that wao not hidden from the <'>vcr* 
serr. 



CHAPTER X.V 

On ihti morning after 'Marg< i^'s CiCparture — to g 
twenlj-four hours — Suunec made his toilet in t 
light, and 'as Ictt to drc^^s him clf as he thought tit 
niissie being away, hi pareni s did not consider it 
fary to c \ rcisc any supervision over ti e dressii 
ccss Toliisgieat joy no one inteifered with 
oidcied him peieniptorily into garments that he 
mind to put on. 

For some time he sat in deep contemplatior 
clothes, his fat legs stretched cut m front of him, i 
little bundle resting on Ir's knees. Finally he c 
cn mi king thr' rnusiin strip do dutj' as a turbe 
bound it round his shaven crown. 

Having disposed of the question of his head, ll 
important part of the body to be covered, in the 
tion of the Hindu, he liunted for his jacket 
missing. In the absence ot the missie, it hat 
folded and put away in 'Vann’s box to keep it cl 
future occasions. 

Foiling the jacket he tu.n>d his attention 
gaimert mat c bj' Maigoij’. Since he was requ 
ft ear it each day, it presen ed a difficulty nol 
surmounted IR coidd net conquer hiS invincib 
patty to putting it lO Its prcier use. and it r 
some ingenuity to adapt it to anothei. Ti is n 
he arranged it rbawl fashion to covi.r his shoiil 
tho absence of tae jacket. It was tii ub! .lomc 1 
in position, ss unlcsj held it ^l‘"ppcu off (o the grt 

With a solemn lace, as though he were weigh: 
of the most serious problems on earth, he held i 
garment and studied it ; his rounded eyes and ; 
up lips showed how momentous was the quesUb 

ISO 
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i^iapo'-al. Suddenly the little face pui.lc^red ' ith lailt.i, 
ant he ".ivr {.n e'sKtic Ic.ck with ins hceU in the v irm 
(j*sl. 'ihe d fTi ult> '.'*s solved He lhru-.i. an arm 
t > er»ch lec, jnt t/- nnn h >ni .us-d brectbeij vvero tr inb- 
( a jacket, n -fiUinj, perhaps, hat a jacket for 
. 'i 111, l , c I - vsihi h c )vU be held m poaitio'i hy simply 
f lii UiJ ami r.'-iii'v the cnest. 

d »'tn hiiii vlf ucj’oud iniasure, h tiolted oft 
to Jlaigcij o ttaf to jlmprayei*. Ih ptulfilivva. 
gcilly niovtd n 'de an i Sutinre step^ d in, a vancing 
HO'soiev iy tov ants Ui; ned. Ih- fan fell tuv, ht caugiil 
'.I ’lit of th- n» quiio emtains thrown up ai ove iL 
t,aii,,. The 1 etl wa- empty and the beautiuil Udy ivas 
gone. 

lie 1 oppeii uiioit, ana the snoile dowly died from 
his lips, lie pe ptM and pwsred ubou), like a little 
brown t,ribnn t.c p.sa n, in some foibklCtn faiiyland in 
search of a lo'*" fany. No s? ;n of her w.is visihl ■. He 
claj)p,?d Ins h,iuds and crLd '* vah!” us ne hml 
often bitni sun inoned hinijclf ; hut the call ihv.1 v/Ith 
rcs])on'«e, and Snnaee once more evorc an oxprcs iuu of 

pwtpU JCily. 

He AMS cohftoiited with a •>ciIou difSculty. fn the 
ubsenoe of his gi annie and ul the nev, rai ^sle, to h Iwm 
Could hr aaj' lua prayots? lli.» fa) he, nad gci/* to tia 
T).P.W. bungalow, ind woa h etc -h^ ailoudanoe on the 
OvtTaci, ho p.ij hi -vy «iUn, hockuPiIIk »ou 1 tacLoi 
oft i j I in, tjowfi .nent 1 roperti**!. Hi initheriias 
out 1 ,„.sno up st'CivS and cioau loaM., for luci. hhe Iiavl 
v,,»«oo.t.d in ho oncfti n of the village, not ilthoul a 
puijoae fci.vi 'vni ',atheung news as well us fiiewnod 
liiun ivciy woman 'hn met. Tnete was much she 
wish *d to tn.^(vv -ivhat the mahunl had spoLon of iin icr 
the tit-e t f pioviou, iiiht; Jio f imch none aa» 
hell , •!« nt over th nmnas fe st ; hv.thw'- V i ava'o 
■ ue .ling n * ’ the J i tn v* in ikin , a goon :cc ovei, 
Irp? If • <,(f h cjiyhi i her by bo niiuiia ; amt 
many othi rinv,t,.,isc<innc'lo(i nitb batns and ni.iiiiat'ii 
that never fail to nfa'so cuiiosit, ,nd intereot in the 
femhiin, iiiino. 

from his laihest uildhood the Umdn is by nalutc 
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a olave of habit. Sunnee was already feeling tl'e bonds 
of marmool — cuatoni. His prayers were as much a habit 
as his simple toilet. It was in pursuit of his habit of 
“telling prayers” that he had adopted Maigery as the 
object of his devotions. Grannie, with her many dut.es 
to her mistress and her little charge, DafRe, was not 
alvsays available, but the new missie had never failed 
him up to the present moment. Now both were absent, 
and he was altogether puzzled as to how he should solve 
the problem. 

The cackle of the hen in the distance proclaimed to 
the world tnat she had faithfully pet formed her morning 
duty. It diverted his attention from his own perplexity. 
Following up the cackle he retrieved the new-laid egg 
and returned to the tent. He pushed aside the purdah 
and once more looked round in the hope that the goddess 
of the morning liad come back. She w'as still absent. 
He seated himselt by the tent wall in his old place and 
waited, the egg in his hand, his ears and eyes alert for 
the sound of her coming. 

When the hour approached at which she was accus- 
tomed to dress he rose, and creeping soft*y to the dres.*?- 
ing-table deposited the egg ua the brush tray before the 
gbss. 

Then Sunnee stole awa3'. The camp was silent. 
The servants had gone off on business of their own, glad 
to snatch a holiday in the absence of master and mistress. 
The snorting, spitting dc\nl-car that never failed to rouse 
his fear was absent. Only the pony remained; it was 
b.ing groo.iii d by the svea .Sunnee stood and watched 
it fur a short time. He could see his mother in the far 
distance, an elbow tucked into her side to support the 
bundle of sticks she giasped in her hand. She was 
intently listening to a long stoiy told by a village 
woman who held a similar bundle in exactly the same 
manner. 

The child left the tope and took the path to the 
river bank. He passed down the slope and arrived at 
the shallows ; he paddled in the cool, limpid water, 
wading in places up to his waist, and moistening the 
lower edge of the garment that served temporarily as 
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:i jarkc*. V.'hcn lie lired of paddling*, he soramMcd 
out on to the island on which the temple stood The 
pjjamas were removed and laid out in the sun to diy. 
Cloihcd only in the cord and silver ornauents and 111 
iiiiteiin turhau, he walked cn till l.e leached the tempi 
]’he d y r. as u*ual, was open ; and from tho pedestal (h^ 
ri\er god ptized westwards towairls the birthplace o» 
the river, the distant blue hills. It was a s_ene of 
c”<quHilc peace ; but the face of the iinaje wore an 
(*<piessi(in of malignity that boded ill for that warm, 
sun I it reiiose. 

Siiiinee mounted the low .steps and remained .«ome 
time in co teinpL'tion of the hideous features. As he 
stoo ! Inc'S the baJliucimc noiselessly from behind the 
builJing hi " a cunmu,' ‘•nake. He advanc..*d slowly to 
the frx>l of the steps and sJoo I behind the child, ivatch- 
hi ,4 him with keen eye-. Over th: shoalders he 

roul ’ - the idid. 1 he iiniic on thi ‘tony f.<co : ectned 
foil'^olo fanatic to cjiuainawnlc inie to ‘ k ch'ij,.>n<I a 
dir ct ctll tioiu the liver-god to hi-, shtaiv., 

W.is it iulianted instmet or the chance i.tpriee of 
(lie lainTicnt that made Sntinee drop tai his kneet, put 
hs hmr»>' and begin t» lepeat lu.> pt ly^-r-. 

befoie th ; i lol ? Was ihe act oo piriiiplcJ i>y the 
• pSrit wf one ot ti ''I'llion of fo.ni r n'.)3,hippe: 
bnlonging toSy-^oj,.’ yv-it" ns n in. .pint 

that w«>' unfiule to le'cr . i' . a' *’0 n (he i onci ‘ /rg> d 
ill a lifo-tii-ie of Ji ,il-ivorship? 

The old man uns^istoud the attitude. He rghU> 
rUViicl that liiv.* (hud was addics* ng the praycKs, 
taught by its parents and intended for the Goil of the 
Christiana, to the heathen god of the river. With swift, 
silent movements he supplemented tliosi devotions with 
the cubtoiaary ritual, lie brought a little traj from the 
den behind th.* temple containing the acce*>.sorie.*- of 
pagm worship; he laid out a small ipu-ntity of rice, 
buttei, bugar, and fiuit ; and he hung a garland of 
oleundor l)lus‘rf)iii ovei thi* neck of the image. An oil 
lamp was piodikcd— a eotloii viicik lloating in oil --and 
a |»ai’cc«' ouimng cliaicoal. Tie aprmkled the char< oal 
i.ith ccnij.h ir and inceiiic etui canned the boy, wafl.ng 
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the blue smoke about till it enveloped the image and 
gifts and the child. 

jfi- 

Mary had no duties to keep her in the camp beyond 
dusting the furniture in the sleeping-tents ; and this she 
did later when the sun was too hot to make it pleasant 
to be out in the open. Having gathered sufficient fire- 
wood to cook her husband’s dinner and her own, her 
thoughts turned to Sunnee. and she idly wondered 
what had become of him. She called, but received no 
answer. The syce volunteered the information that he 
had seen the boy go towards the river. She would pro- 
bably find him paddling in the shallows between the 
river bank and the island. 

This information did not alarm her. The stream 
was gentle, and the water in that part of the river was 
' not deep enough to drown him. 

She pursued a leisurely way, pasring down the bank 
by the tufts of pampas grass and keeping a close survey:; 
of the ground, lest she should tread upon some stinging 
insect or reptile basking in the sun. She crossed the 
stream by the stepping-stones, and not till she reached 
the island did she glance to right and left in search 
of Sunnee. 

Suddenly she caught sight of the little kneeling 
figure before the idoL His folded hands and moving 
lips proclaimed the fact that he was “telling prayers” 
to the river god ! Yes 1 it could not be otherwise 1 The 
propitiatory offerings were laid out in proper order, and 
the poojaree stood behind him as he stood behind thei 
children brought by heathen parents to do poojah when 
they were ill. 

Her blood ran cold with the shock, and a great 
terror seized her. This was the sadhu’s doing. He 
had beguiled the child into an action that placed him in 
the power of the river god. The priests of her Church 
taught-T— and they were not to be doubted— rthat any par- 
ticipation in heathen worship would bring about disaster, 
probably death. The miserable little budm^t The 
worthless little b^garl How dared he dosudhathuig? 

With hiirrjdng footsteps she rudied ^d 
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snatched the boy up in her arms. He had just com- 
pleted the last formula, and was well pleased with him- 
self for having successfully accomplished his prayers 
without check or hindrance. In his delight he gave a 
joyous kick and squealed with satisfaction, crying to his 
mother to let him go back to the water. 

“ Ah 1 bah ! yemmah I yemmah 1 yemmah ! ” cried 
Mary, turning on the sadhu with as much anger as she 
dared to show towards a man who had power to bring 
down misfortune on her head. His smile of grim 
triumph did not reassure her. She would have brushed 
past him with a few muttered words of reproach, bat he 
put out his hand and stopped her. 

“ Stay, daughter ; there is no hurry. The child has 
done no harm.” 

"He is a Christian! His father is a Christian!” 
she gasped. 

“ What of that ? Does not the river god bring down 
the flood for ail alike, Christian and Muhammadan as 
well as his worshippers ? What have you to fear?” 

" Sickness for the child I ” she gasped. 

"There will be no sickness for him.. He is well 
liked by the river god and is often here. Give money, 
daughter, and all will be well.” 

Too terrified to refuse, Mary opened the little bag 
she wore at her girdle and took out half a rupee. The 
bid man’s eyes glistened at sight of the silver and he 
grunted his satisfaction. 

“Have no fear,” he repeated, as he secreted the 
money in the rags that served him as cloth&s. " I tell 
you that the little one is favoured by the river god and 
no harm will overtake him. Let him come down here 
as often as he likps, and the river god will call the 
water from the hills and give fertility to the land.” 

Mary hurried away with a beating heart, partly 
reassured but by no means happy. She considered it 
her duty to punish Suiinee, and it was done with no 
light hand. She decided not to tell her husband of the 
incident. It was extremely probable that be would 
reproach her for not keeping better watch over Sunnee’s 
strayings. 
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On his return to his midday meal Nellappa ob-served 
ihe teat -stained face of the boy and asked what offence 
he had committed. Maty said something not very 
coherent about disobedience. Her husband was aware 
01 the child’s courage m bearing pam without a murmur ; 
moroo\^er, he noted with pity that the tender skin was 
maiked by the stick. He concluded therefore that the 
beating must have been severe. 

“Was it necessaty to niniih like that ?’’ he a«k d, 
laying a tender hand on the swollen lines. 

“ He has been a very bad boy and I have beaten him 
well. That is the only way to teach him good sense,” 
‘he rephe 1 with some waimth, and still appiehcnsive 
that the child’s action would bring retribution in some 
form or another. 

“\that did he do?” asked Nellappa. his heart 
ached for the unhappy liltle fellow as he caught the 
occasional s(<b that followed a flood of tears and hcavj’ 
weeping 

“He went off by himoelf to plaj by the river! 
Alyob ! a snake might have bitten him. The grass on 
the river bank is full of snakes and scoq ions.” 

‘ fJe I. full young to beat.” 

*‘\Vc mast give plenty slick to make a good son, 
husband,’ replied nlaiy, who in no way repented of her 
>everity 

Sunnee and his flither exchanged glances, and the 
boy took comfort in the love he saw in bis eyes. He 
r t; /t into his fat e-ris arms and nestled there, A few 
niinut. s latci s'cep had oveitaken the little fellow aud 
his pains and liouMes were forgottim. 

Until the old ajah departed Mary had not realized 
all that Vann, in her quiet way, did for her grandson. 
Daflie was constantly with her mother : bej ond assist- 
ance ill dressing she rcquiied but a small amount of 
atleiilion. All Yann’s spate time was occupied with 
the boy; and gieal wa. the love that existed between 
the two. .Minnce missed his grannie mote than a little, 
«itid was oflea at a loss to know what to do with himself 
'luring her absence. 

.Micr her alatm iu the momiug Mai> tool, good cate 
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n it to dll*)”’’ him tcj vander out of her sight. When shv- 
went to the tents that afternoon to tidy up anu close 
them for the night, she took Sunnee with her. He war 
*>1111 rather a sad little person. She had deprived him 
of hb turban an 1 drawers as a further punishment, 
aK* lij v.oie nothin'^ bat hL cord girdle and silver 
nmjmenlr. 

On Mrs. Enville’s drcis'iig-table sto id a frame con 
taiiiing a laigu photograph of Margery. Maiy iofik it 
up and lookofl at it. She turned to Sunnee, who was 
itanoing dejecftdly at the entrance of the tent, kcep'ng 
a inelanch jly eye upon his mother lest he should forget 
and tranhgress again. Nature has so many attractions 
for a child , a biul, a buttcifly, a leaf tossed in the wmd 
will call inesi'-liKily , anti, foigctful of all commands, he 
inns after it. 

“Come here, little buiiraash; see! who ii this?" 
she iifeke.*, holding up the photograph. 

The boy recognized the face, and in his delight 
b< ought the palms of hi« hands together with a clap of 
glee. It was tlie beautiful lady, the princess who had 
'luddctily come uito hi> Hie, and then as unaccountably 
disapi eared from bis horizon. He was overjoyed to see 
het again 

Mary j laced the f/ame on a comer of thv diesdng- 
ta'ile where hi. co-iid olain a full viuv oi the pictu.'i. 
Ill ivonticr and adm.ration he stood in front of I* not 
cure if the slndowy niissie would smile at him. Occa- 
donally he laj'O.d his hand in a salaam. When Maiy 
had hnisiied hi i woik she led him bark to the servants’ 
fjuaitcii, and he turned many longing glances at the 
wondeiful picture until the purdah in front of the 
entr ncc was sc'curcly tastened, and the sight shut ouU 

That night the peon and his wife ■-at vp long after 
their usual hour for retnement. Th 3 child ivas between 
them and still awake. The ne.v tree choaen for the 
anima uas not far irom the camp To reach it the 
proco-sion pa.ssed on the outskirts of the tope. It was 
wiihiii aight, and they caught glimpses of it through the 
tiecs os It moved along with flaring torches and the 
droll! ig of the tomUims. The rest of the .servants being 
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heathens haJ joi *etl in ll e ciowd oui of c< Wo'juv, an ! 
Nell'.ppa was left in chary; of the tents. 

Both husband and wife were well acquainted wirh 
the delads of the worship, and also of the ory/ that 
followed. They understood the voice of the toratonn, 
vary nc; with each mood of poojarce and people. With 
an absence of all reserve, comn^on to Hindu parents of 
^-\ery caste and class, they spo'.e very plainly of the 
lilual; of the killing of the buffalo and .spilling of its 
blood; of the offerings and the demoniac dance by 
which the amma was to be cajoled into a benignant 
humour. 

Their attitude towards the ceremony was peculiar. 
No jjersnasion would have induced them to join volun- 
tarily in the worship ; tliey shrank from it with genuine 
fear and honor. It would have meant disaster for them 
in this life and in the next. At that point, however, 
their opposition ended. Neither of them would have 
lifted a finger to obstruct or prevent the performance of 
the poojah from taking place. They firmly believed 
that the amma existed as a potent agent for evil. It 
was necessary for the safety and well-being of the villi^e, 
and all who resided in it, that this power of evil should 
be propitiated and rendered harmless. The inhabitants 
being devil worshippers were the right people to do it. 

As they sat there, the peon’s fingers feeling for his 
chirm, Mary’s hand resting upon the rosary she wore 
round her neck, they marked the prioress of the cere- 
mony through all its phases with an unconscious satis- 
faction. It had to be done; and those, who were 
licensed to do it, acre fulfilling the ritual in a manner 
that should save tne village irom the malignancy of tlie 
very worst devil that existed. 

The rising sun was throwing I' s pure golden light 
on the dark corners of the earth when they awoke. 
According to Hindu mythology the evil spirits W'ere 
driven by its raj’s into retirement and inaefion. 

It wis late when Nellappa started out for the D. P. W. 
bungalow. On the way he encountered one of tlie 
village women. Sue looked so terrified that he stopped 
to in juirc what was the matter. In disjointed sentena s 
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t’lS (I . th- headman I>ein}{ u . a> 

>. »'■ , o(nt th«- vilkyc '•Arpenter appc.'rcd, and NeJ f p^-a 
tiMrGtoh 1 for in v'spUnation. ITis ^pt:ech' mon 
ci’'-rtnt; a"u 'iom lini he Iceuied the 6tOi/ of ibf 
' o s o) tiic pncK'.Ii’^’ idahl ind c^tht* uom’iy. 

j i of fo.iu, «cri'' 3 ’jt Oh to i'fs fto.k Nellappa 
t IP i r-U ic u hi' sir, to the nmp. At tb*‘ 

li If of bv. n , Klam^rl f Ji unpu< ctuajity \r n o,\\ lo 
h 3 w ff ,in i \v trn to 'i.j’ wJuri, 'hi was. If tho 
aih uv\as (1 j pleased .u the c np< nt< r luiu .sialiii it w is 
■fn.iisfuil 'hat n ith.r he noi M 'ry 'hii’l’ trttntif} 
laemstlvi a wdU Ilia peop.e who had ii.emi' tl tni ’.vi-f.ti 
> f the ofldes'J. 

V.iiy had '.one lo M.irgeij’s tint to draw np the 
pui dah, lo pvt »b ' b' ddun {4 out in the sun to air, and to 
ou'y herself with vadims i thtr < afiv% wh'ch «he as 
(rvthtn.ij' iCiaVitd as if hei m'slrc s.’s ejo m.ij npon 
h f. »Suim_e, qid-t and oLiilknt vith the rmni t, of 
>eatfriia)’s pu .'till fia'li in his min i, ‘at 'n h?s 

aceiistomed place by the canvasi wall cf tin, ter*, ifi-. 
blar’f eyes tested sonowfully on the c :.pty bed. To 
Maiy’s intense astonLhtnent her hus.-’and app sired ar 
thv ontiance, 

I lu'bard ! aie }’OU ill ? W'hai has liappeno*’ ? ” 

“ Coiiie hen ; 1 have new s foi j'ou.” 

Snu joined him oubi i and ho t<.l 1 In »f all fliut 
had occaned ; liowthcslo e ha J been moved , l^.e dance 
had bcia pripeily jcif i.nud; the ontrvtor rnd liia 
cool'us hi I fli-ftp, ‘arod , and lastly that the headman 
was dyinq la a fit. The p>‘Op]o s.uJ that the ainma was 
h m, 'iccduse he had touched the atone anrl 
heiped to caii^' it without nniking a sarrifice himsel*' 
Thrdlid witli the i-lory Mary Wl her worl. to find 
the owl:, who was an authoiity in the camp, ,n.d had 
just conti' in ftotn the raaiket. lie being a hciuliui ban 
lieen presaiiit at the festival and wouh' know if the tale 
were true. Ift conouorated cv»-rythin<r Noliappa had 
said. The hi’Klniati was nlrcaJ}' dead and the whole 
village was si (.thing with evcitcmenl. lie further in- 
fotined flu m ihat, aiting under the advice of the siuhii, 
the three aeo, who had assisted in removing the stone. 
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were preparing a second sacrifice of blood with die usual 
offerings. In addi.ion they were strongly recommended 
by the sadhu to present a gift of money with the animals ; 
he assured them that if they would entrust him with it, 
it should be spent in the propitiation of the amma. 

Many of the woi shippers who had taken part in the 
ceremony, alfough tli.-'y had not touched the stone, 
desired also to give a donation in some form or another 
towards this second sacrifice. The offering of the 
buffalo, the sadhu exphitied, had been acceptable to the 
amma, but it had been contributed by the Overseer. 
The amma regarded it as his gift and his alone. Had 
she not shown that this was the case by chooiing him 
out from the rest to lift the stone ? When others 
attempted to move it, it held fast like a rock. The 
Overseer had but to lay his hand upon it, and it became 
a feather weight. On the part of the worshippers also 
there had been no offerings. “Not a pice 1 ” added the 
sadhu, scornfully. It was an oversight which must be 
remedied as soon as possible. 

All this and a good deal more the cook repeated to 
a circle of listeners that included the staff of the camp. 
At the conclusion of his tale he made a collection on 
the spot, whicli he undertook to hand over to the sadhu 
in the name of the servants. He glanced towards the 
peon and his wife, but they were withdrawing. It was 
understood that they were forbidden to give, and they 
were not pursued. 

“ Wife,” said Nellappa as they moved awaj’ from the 
kitchen tent. “You will stay in camp all day. If there 
is anything that you want from the village the cook will 

get it for you. Keep your eye on the child ” They 

both looked round suddenly remembering that they had 
not seen him lately. “Where is he? Where is the 
Ixiy ? ” asked Nellappa, with some concern. 

Mary’s face was overcast with fear. Had he gone 
to the temple on the island ? Had the river god called 
him to his shrine ? 

“ Run, husband, run to the river temple and see if 
he is there 1 " .she gasped. 

“Why should 1 go to the temple?” asked Nellappa, 
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•bo Inu w •lofhin'i of the previous morniny’s visit “ IIu 
is not liheiy to have van'^;red so far from the catnp. 
Wfitre clu yo'i leave him ? Was he with jn>n vvheh T 
cr.’lvr! you ? ” 

“ ‘Ve i' '■(.hin u» PussieY teal she exclaimed, relieved 
at tl'c -re cor)* “A<yoh! .ha* child I the bad, wicked 
>o) ! lie .'■lip'* off ly Idnse f as soon as mj back i*' 
turn -d. T mi ‘ t beat bi<ii a^ain. ’ 

“If )*o’i toi.c’i h m a',s'bi I will ',<ve >ou the bamboo 
jouiadf!” los on iw'I Miil.ippi, aii„ii!y Quiet ns he 
u.,1 b< hoi his turn'll i oint. His paternal love was 
tiiee Moie Lli..n a I'ttU* 40 s e* how she hail treated the 
child th_ oaj- Lt oie, and he was determined that it 
'-hou d not 'c repeated. 

** 1 1 ro / he ha fallen into the river and is drowned,” 
h? said, beginning to cry. 

“ Come along, you toolioh woman ; you have no 
seno- 'vllhout jour mother to look after you. Tome 
baca to the place tvhere you left him.” 

Tliey hurried to Margery’s tent, but he was not 
ths re. 

“ Go lo the river, I tell you. I know he is 
drowned ! 

NelLppi. .“norted with scoin, and passe I on to the 
mistrevs’s tent, lie looked in and he.d up his hand to 
silence his wife, who was 'eady to nrh at her child with 
angry words. 

In front of Marger>'s picture knelt the boy. His 
h.inds were placed together, and his eyes were lifted 
lra.stfull/ to the smiling face. Happy beyond measure 
in having found her again, he was ri'peating his morning 
prayers with all the i.ivercnce his grandmother had so 
caicfiilly taught him. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Thk pof>n was satisfied as to the safety of his son. 
'Vith many injnnciions to Mary to be gentle with the 
’xjy, he huine i awaj to the D.P.W. bungalow. 

D isilci ) 1 had comt, back ; but was; in his room, busy 
ij.iti.iiu, h s tii’t-case. He was too much perturbed by 
.«1! that h. 'I happened, and was still happening in the 
illiioo, to iiote that the peon was late. 

'ine ferment was increasing ; anu he was convinced 
that the sacthu was fosteiing it for his own purposes. 
There was money in if ; money that could be squeezed 
oiitot the c'cdulous villagers. An angry village devil 
is a valuable asset to its poojarce at any time. Just 
now, when the water on which their crops depended 
iv<u rfue, an initated demoness was a little gold-mine 
in her wav to the guardian of her shrine. 

lie mu^t see his superintending officer and report 
th'i various incidents that had occurred — the disappear- 
fuice of the contractoi and las coolies; the partial 
failure of his schetue for the removal of the tree ; and 
the glowing o s-atiifarlion in the village. It was 
I iliJiig lo n.ive to lepuri u ,'iaico,but such he recognized 
the allair lo ov K ti ni' had been no object, he might 
hive I titod 'or the return of Enville ; but with the 
approarhin'* nirtn-oon, and con'-CHuent necessity of 
fini hing the repair of the bridge, he could not afford to 
wail; eacii day that pas<^eduasnf importance; and he 
came to tiie conclusion that it would be as well to go to 
Madura with as little delay as was poss<ble. He called 
to the |xion from his room. 

“ Neilap(»a ! tell the syce that 1 shall want the pony 
md tiai). It mu'.t be ready at half-piut nine. I am 
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rf/j’r.a ti Mie station to catch thv mitidsy i.aii .< 
Maduifi." 

“ Very gord, fiir.” 

In le«s than fi.o minutes the peon returned with 
the inftimation that the pony tas too lame to travel 

far. 

“L-rsc! I \c never VnoAn the pony go Jame 
I'rfu' ti ! ’’ i t'd It js'IuOii. “ V hal’s the matter with it ? *' 

“ >A 'I .S' 'o Lo , perhap- a scoipion 

JhoiM'tn I'ift liu packing and hurried round to the 
.St lole u -hint I the iiunoalov. It was true; th" pony’s 
Ic'.^ w.s s vil'ui fiom the kace to the fetlock, and a 
lo'-ney \ as out of the queAion. He could find no 
cause tor the lainec ss except a small mark on the 
felloe, for which the syce coiiUl not account. As the 
skin V as iiniiiji'reil, he tlid not attribute k to a blow. 
It Might hatt* been caused by the hcel-ropo if the 
an'mal hid stretched his fetters to their full extent ; or, 
which tiuao pioltable, the b3cu had not given the 
jvn.y Ungth enough ot rope. Directing the man to 
apply col I water to allay the ewv.iling, he sent the peon 
off hot foot to borrow Enville's pony which had been 
lett behind in camp. 

Hero was a second check. The pony was out vith 
the s> cc for exercise ; and no one could say in which 
direction he liatl gone, nor when he would be bark. 

Basil Ion was pu?/,led to know how Lc was to reach 
the station. A country carl with a p.iir of trotting 
b illocks migit) do the journey to the st.ition in time ; 
but he did not know of any cattle of the kind to be 
hiri'd or borrowed in the village. It was impossible to 
walk the distance in the heat of the sun. The syce 
wa- a.ore tiiin a little concerned, seeing that his master 
was manifest!)' tioubled. 

“ Siiall I go into the villaj,e and see if I can gtt a 
uulliick-cart or borrow a pony, if there is such a thing 
in the p'a< e, sir ? ” he asked. 

“ Ye.s ; and be as quick as j'ou can.” 

B.’.si’don returned to his room and finished his pre 
paration. in ten minutes tlie syce presented himself 
at the back verandah. He had heard of a man who 
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happened to be passing through the village with an 
empty cart drawn by a fast-trotting bullock. The 
driver offered to take the master to the station in two 
houis and a half. He was a stranger returning home 
after having carried a fare on the previous day. He had 
spent the night at the rest-house, and his anira'xl was 
flesh, and well able to do the journey. 

Basildon closed with the offer, and considered him- 
self foitunate to have found a vehicle that could carry 
him to the station in the time. 

“You will come with me,” he said to Nellappa. 

“ To Madura, sii ? ’’ 

“Certainly; go to the camp and get what you 
require for the trip ; and come back here with the cart. 
Sec that the man is punctual." 

Basildon spoke with unnecessary sharpness. He 
was irritated, and conscious of feeling as if he wanted 
to kick somebody. As a rule he had no difficulty in 
keeping his temper ; but to-day he would have liked to 
ha\e beaten his own S 3 ’ce for allowing the pony to 
injure ilself ; and he could have beaten Enville’s man 
as well for being out with the other pony. Yet the 
syce was only doing his duty in exercising the animal. 
There was no doubt about it. He was in an evil 
temper, and he knew it. He was the moie annoyed 
because he could assign no direct cause for it. The 
disappearance of the contractor and his gang of coolies 
did not helji to smooth matteis down ; and when he 
thnu',ht of the sadhu and the ferment in the villj^e, a 
swtai void escaped his Ups ; and Basildon was not in 
the h. b.t of using bad language. 

“ The devil’s go*- into me somehow ; that’s plain. I 
was too near him last night, peihaps," he said, as he 
pulled liiinseif up with a jerk, and tried to recover his 
noim<d temper. 

Theie wa^ no delay. Nellappa was at the bungalow 
halt an hour before it was ntcessaiy to start; and he 
btonghl the cunviyance with him. It w’as a small 
liglit two-w heeled carl such as is used in the soutli of 
1 n lia. The buIlorU th it drew it was capable of trotting 
l*\e miles .’n h mr ou a good road The bottom of the 
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cait was a level plane. The passengci had ihe choice 
of sitting tailor fashion, or with his feet resting on a 
boad susp<*nded from the back of the cart. The 
velucU htd no window, .\nd affordeJ a very limited 
View of f'o road. The driver’^ broad back filled^ in 
the opening in fiuit and a [uece of glass matting 
hung befo'c the opening at the bark to screen off 
thr un. 

Basildon’ 3 suit-case was deposited be-ide the drivei, 
who coseic I it with hts blanket saying that he would 
look aft r it. The peon sealed himself by the diivei, 
plachiv, his own little bundle near Uie suit-case 

Bisiidon had breakfasted. He lighted his pipe, 
a'ui cicpl into the cart like a rabbit into a hole. He 
was glad to have a means of reaching the station , but 
at the '•ame tunc he did nul look foiward to two and 
a half hou ■>’ travelling under sue i cramped conditions. 

They stai‘ed, and he was picased to (ind that the 
bullock was nosh, ana a good trotler. After some fifty 
minutes of stc tiy going, he called to the man to stop. 
The load was bon eted with trees that thiow a shade 
ricioja the way. Ik iletumined to take advantage of 
If and dreleh i is legs v .ta a walk 'to , vxiid the duot 
laijcd by the w'etl, ho weiU on in fion' directing 
the dnvci to .v-ci p behind him The peon followosil his 
nirislci s example, and walked hK> At the end of a 
mile Basildon „ot hi again ; and they pioct'cded at a 
gooil pace, cjns,d»,ring the steed. 

biiddonly the driver began to fidgek lie stopped 
Ihe cart and in gieat distiess said that he uiisaed the 
gentleman’ » suit-Cise. The cait bediig empty and its 
floor poli.jhed by much use, the case must have* slipped 
along to the back and fa len into the n ad. lie asked 
if he shojid turn round and lo >k for it, Tluy would be 
’Uie lo find it in the road. Very few people were 
travelling anil none h.id passvd for the Uut half hour. 

Thei Was no time lo do as he suggested if Basildon 
\ ish,.d to catch lus tra n. lo lose it meant a long wait 
at th3 St dion for the aitemron mail, by which hr and 
Mar ,er 3 ' had come up fiom Tut'conn. 

• Atllappa, you had better go and look fin- the ea«t 
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You need not try to catch this train. Co 
Madura by the afternoon mail. You will bo 
of time for that. In the mean while you can 
thing to eat at the travellers’ bungalow.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

The peon made no objection nor comment ; 
thin.< in his manner showed that he was not 
satisfied with the arrangement. llis ey 
remarkable for their intelligence, were fixe 
puzzled expression on the driver. 1 1 was Nella 
to obey when an order was given ; so he step 
from his seat, and taking lus little bundle o 
property, prepared to go back and look for ch 
case. He watched the cart as it retreated till 
of sight. Then divesting himself of his of 
turban, and belt as quickly as possible he plac< 
the bundle. It was done for comfod an 
travelling as well as for speed. It was his ii 
join his master, if it was possible, in time for h 
the same train. He rolled up the long flowinj 
and tucked it round bis waist. To all appe 
was no longer a smart Government peor 
imposing pic.scncc, but a sturdy coolie carrying 
on his shaven head. It is doubtful if Basild 
would have recognized him if he had passed 1 
road. Enville would certainly have failed to i 
there is no better disguise for the servant, 
master is accustomed to see clothed and turbj 
his own bate skin. 

Nellappa started off at a quick run. A mih 
from the place where he turned back he four 
ca'e in the miildlc of the road. It had slip] 
the driver had said. The peon wasted no 
picked it up and ■•et hi." face onc'^ more t 
silicon, moving along at a steady jop-trot tl 
io’ir and a ha'f m.l s an hour. He bad m 
(tvei taking ihe ».al; but at tbs pace he wa 
hoped to be anie lu c.itch the train his masli 
to tiavel by. 

The smoke of the engine was visible in t 
when he reached the entrance of the station 
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nailing to rcclothc himself be bought a ticket and pushed 
his way '»n to the platform. It was crowded with natives 
wa ting to be picked up and taken on to Madura, whtre 
in a few days the large temple would be holding a 
festiv*!. lie loAed round for his master. No sign of 
him wa. vidble. He ran up the whole length of the 
platfniU out wdhout succiss. The big engine with its 
row -(,< ♦ohtr and caged funiu 1 steamed slowly by and the 
lf)ng iiueoj caina.'cs packed \.dth noisy I Itmlus pulled up. 
The d< tois opened and sti earns of brown humanity pouted 
uuf, t.ieefing opposite streams eager to faoaid tnc tram. 

Up an 1 down went Ncllappa, searching for his 
mastet ; out no master could he find. A beU rang and 
and guaic’i sound his whistle. Still the crowd jostled and 
climbed and vucifeiated The porteis pushed the people 
inside and banged doors in a vain attempt to keep the 
passenjers penned in ; but to the tery list the doors 
were ri.opencd ; aud men ana woiUi.n attn bundles and 
children tumbled out in seaich of compartments more to 
their liking. Tne sight of a widow or a sweeper or some 
other unlucky sign sent them flying to get away from 
the evil omen and find more fortunaU surroundings. 

At length the final whi-Ucs were cxch tnged between 
engine and guard and the train si iwly moved away. 
Ni ilappa had .strenuously resisted the porters' Vt.riou.s 
elfortj to sliove him bodily into o\ er-cr iwdod carriages ; 
anil he stood 011 the platform watching the slovvly 
retreating train as he had watched the cart on the road 
disappear ivith his master. 

“Why did you stay behind?” asked tue station 
wat.rni in, hitching his tin pot on to the large water jar 
he earned. 

'* 1 c iulJ not find my master, Overseer Basildon." 

* He wa*' not here. I passed many times up and 
'Ic .1. I jh aid hiv* seen him if he had been on the 
pi .<(ni ,1 o 111 itic tialn." 

” it !«• 'trj' . iic 1 *ft Sir aiooi tnis morning to go 
to Ma Jui.t Oj tills tiaiu.” 

“ ll.ft j>co has not been heie,” 

' The master tratelled by bullouk-cart. Did you see 
one in the .station yard ? ’’ 
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“ There were several carts outside the station but 1 
saw none bringing a Euiopean.” 

The waterman walked off to get lid of his jar. His 
woik was cone for the present and his midday meal was 
jeady, Nelhppa said no more. He went out of the 
station and sat down under one of the trees by the load- 
side to think ; for he was puzzled. The crow'd melted 
away Nowand then a man stopped to ask if he had 
missed his train ; or whether he was waiting for any one. 
The idle curiosity of th 2 oriental is great ; and he does 
not scruple to ask questions until he is satisfied or the 
catechized is tiled of answering them. 

Maiy had called her husband olack and stupid , she 
should have described him as slow of thought. His 
brain was ciafty but not quick in intuition. At the end 
of thiity or foity minutes he lose and strolled into the 
compound of the travelleis’ bungalow. No one was 
stopping thcie. The old matey had prepared and eaten 
his own meal; and he was quite ready to cook for 
Nellappa and gossip meanwhile. Hu had heard all 
about the devil-tiec , the news had been brought by the 
contiactor’s gang He had also heard astounding stories 
of tho English ; — that they were on the point of being 
cxUiininatud by the Geimans , that the Kaiser w'as on 
his way out to India to take ovti the countiy, and that 
ho intended to become a Vishnuvite. The old man 
shook his head as he inipaited this last piece of 
information. 

‘ 1 don’t like it. The English never talked in that 
wu)' I'koy have tbe.r gods as we know, the Great All- 
fathci i-nd the CliiiiL. Have I not seen my old masters 
doing thou* Chiistian poojah w.th proper holidajs every 
Suiiuay .’ In India wc aaveour gods , — Vishnu and iiva 
lot the hi,h caotes ; the leaser gods foi the lov\er castes ; 
aiivi the devil, for the out-castes. The Germans have 
none, and a people without gods aie not to be tiusted.” 

" T um a Chiistian ot the Foituguese Roman Church,” 
,aid Noll tppa. ” Th>. English have never interlered with 
us ; and tiny alway- give ns leave of absence on feast 
da>s. Thu Gciuiaii Lnq eroi has (icstioycd the Roman 
t [ i.rcUfs in hrance and Bel,{ium, It m«^L be true, for 
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Oit sepo/>> have wtitten if in thfir leltets. They say 
that he w<U destroy our churches in India.” 

“Ah' bih' that L tiue' and our village temples 
tils t, ur’ ss w send him a large suu of money. I 
have al cat’}’ j..ucn rupt.'s and I have promised 
jHou* ; u.nJ 1 aia .1 poor mau There is very little to be 
made it* these ua> 1 in a dale bungalow , foi the sahibs 
come in tlwlr oe\il-cuii.»ges an 1 only stay to eat .1 
single m..al ” 

‘ Who ad'td joii to give money?” inquired 
Xellt>,)pa, with .1 touch of cuuosity. 

“Ihi poojnei .it the village temple here He has 
been orderctl by I he laahunt to collect money from ^1 
the i I'l-hippeis. ^Vhoaii)’ he has over fifty rupees in 
hand tc..dy foi the inahunt to whom it is to be given. 
Rut th re must lit much luo.c than that, or the temple 
CiHinm be avei! " 

“ WJi it mU tiK oiiliant do v»ith tne money * ” 

“ .Some ore f.om the Kaisei's army win come lound 
..nd he vvi'l hand it over. There will be an inquiry; 
md if the* sum is not large enough, the ordei will be 
.,iven 1 ) b.u 1 thv, temple at once. It will be sprink'e*d 
ith V os lie Oil. \ hoin w 11 be blorn to call the 

pcopl to ‘u* it hb ae , < nd- and ’’ 

Be' a I the old in.m could finish his wo'ue.ful foie* 
t bliiit sounded outsiou the bungalovv tliat made 
them both ju up. llie ol 1 man seized his tuiban and 
tail tiuuugh the tiouv ^ to the tiont verandah. Nellappa 
hj'til. assumed bis oificvai dress and badge before ho 
al'j'vei h«ris>.f to o sevn. He would be disgraced 
foi ivtr m hi. masleds, eje if he should appear before 
la pri'vcneo in hi naktdn ss like a common coolie. He 
f' d n »f e'ou^t 10/ a m ment but that the car that had 
(U >t aiint/uuced its aiiivai cairied the Ovewseer, who had 
souiehon cvchangcd the humble bullock hachviy tor tbe 
DKue appiopriate devil-r.aiiage Hastily adjusting his 
badge he foi owed the old matey. 

In fioiil ot the bungalow v .is Southam, tht jiolicc 
ofi'.eer, m his moioi cii. He had v ith him an Inspector 
M tu po. :i loist.ibl'. They were i Pluming fiom 
ivi itand m Ih iiistiul. 
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“ Let us have some tiffin as soon as possible,” said 
Southam to the old man. “ I am in a hurry to get on. 
What have you in the house ? ” 

A close cross-examination followed on the subject 
of food. At the end of it Southam’s eyes fell on 

difiippst 

“ Hello ! You’re a D.P.W. peon, 1 see. Is your 
master here ? ” 

Nellappa explained that Mr. Enville was still away 
from Sirraloor and that he himself was serving Overseer 
Basildon. He then described the events of the morning ; 
and how his master had failed to turn up at the station 
in time for the train. Southam questioned him as to 
what accident he supposed could h:ive occurred to stop 
the Overseer. The peon could suggest no other than a 
lost wheel or the fall of the bullock. 

“If that had been the case you would have found 
him on the road as you went to the station ; 3 «)u would 
liave caught up with him of course,” said Southam 
sharply, his keen eyes fixed on the man. 

Thu peon was silent. His brain was working slowly, 
and as it worked his mouth opened and the thick lower 
lip dropped, giving him an expression of hopeless 
.stupidity. The police officer knew the look, and felt 
that it was waste of time to put many questions. 

“ You saw nothing of your master or of the cart, yoa 
say i You did not meet it coming back from the station, 
nor overtake it going to the station ? Was it in the 
station yaol when you arrived there ? ” 

“ I don’t know, sir. I did not look. I was in a 
hurrj' to find my master.” 

“ You arc sutc that he was not in the train.” 

“ Quite sure, sir. 1 asked the waterman who goes 
up and down the pi itform and scfis everybody. He said 
thi' master was not there.” 

houtham tumui to the lusprctor. 

“If Ibis man is to lx* beiieved Ba.sildon has completely 
disappeared cart and all, somewhere between the station 
and the point where the peon was sent back to find the 
suit-case. J don’t quite like the look of the case. While 
lunch is being prepared xte'll take a run along the toad, 
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ii-»Jpaya .surprljc viail loa house I Iniow of not far 
fiuui lliis." 

*' Vou don't think that Mr, Basildon has met with 
fuul play, .sir ? " asked the Inspector. It is much more 
likely that the peon ha? overluokcd him, and that he got 
away aU ri..nt by the train to Madura.” 

“ I hope livit it may be so. All the same 1 know it’s 
an old trick m this country to kidnap the chief wilne.ss 
rtaii hold iiim piisoner where he can’t be found till the 
tr , 1 ' IS over. The house I intend calling at is temple 
puijieit}' ; and unless I am very much mistaken Basil- 
doniiill ite tiiere, an unwilling guest of the man wlio 
hires the land.” 

The two coiisUbies and the peon were put into the 
.seat behind. JSouthain and hi.s Inspector occupied the 
fiont. ^ The car wa* steted and they proceeded on their 
way, tile police odicer drivi.ig. Three miles from the 
.StatU))! Soulham turned siiaiply into a road that forked 
into the .Sirraloor roatl at an acute angle. Taken from 
thi. other way the tnm into it w.is scarcely noticeable, 
a slig ht bend only to the lei t. They ran a couple of miles, 
the road curving .still more to the left towards the river 
a.s it continued. Not a vestige of the cart or its pas- 
senger was vidble. Soulham pulled up near a walled- in 
uiclo.-»urc that stood a iitlle distance from the road. Ho 
jumped out witn the Inspector. 

“One of the constables com; with uie. Ihe other 
will Stay with the car till 1 come back. The peon is to 
slo[) hers*. If I whistle,” he added, addressing tlie con- 
stable he was leaving, “ come at once. The peon can 
look after the cer.” 

The coautry was flat and studded with palmjmis. 
Ill certain spots they grew thickly. In others large 
palchci oi waste land or cotton fields strotciied un- 
marked by hedge or boundary line — “ the desert next 
the >,ni." Pile heated air quiirerad over the landscaj:^ 
'-'J-'toi tuig palm and cactus aiul waving pampas grass, 
rile glue of tlie miJuay sun deprived nature of its 
cobnriug and turned the paltn.s black and the silvery 
grass wnile. A herd of bufi'aloos stood near a thicket 
of piitkly pear too busy witli the flies to feed. No 
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hcrdbtnan was visible. The patient beasts were wailing 
foi their small guardians, who would drive them down 
into the river bed klcr in the aay, wheie they would 
escr pe from their tormentors in the slimy mud of the 
stagnant pools. 

With quick decisive movements Southam walked 
up to a small dooi, the only opening in the wall, fie 
knocked and, without waiting, tried to open it. It was 
locked. After a short delay an old woman appeared. 
Her grey hair was tousled, and her ragged saree 
stained with much cooking and house work. She 
recognized the police uniform, and before he could ask 
a question she was down on her knees with her forehead 
in the dust at his feet. In such a position she not only 
baried the cnliance, but she could not hear what he had 
to saj'. 

" I am a poor old woman ! ” she whined with many 
exclamations of self-commiseration. “I have com- 
mitted no robbeiy ' The big master must have mercy 

this pool worm ! ” 

" Get up, old mother ! I am not going to hurl you I " 
rtid Southam, “ I want to know who you have here in 
IlK house?” 

She did not answer hir> question, but repeated tlie 
torijiula, and kept up a tunning wail of self-pity and 
(Icpiecation. 

“ I am a very old woman ; I have done nothing 
» rong ! Why does master bring a polliss constable to 
the house of this clod of earth, this lump of mud ? ” 

I hvi budding wras a CHlt.vator’s domicile, a small 
liou,o enclosed m a protective wall. All doors except 
the one at wtudi ho had knocked, opened into the centre 
j .ii d. C(M -oheds, grain store, k'tchen, w omen’s quartets, 
mid men s room wcio contained within tlio quadrangle. 
lh< wall, wet e of •'Un-dticd bricks, and the roofs thatched 
with {)alm3 ra leaves The constable a caste man, whoso 
t rescnce not dcfilothe place, was directed to make 
a search while SouUiatn stood in the yard. The kitchen 
lUiil the women’s quarters weie not catered. No 
luiglishinan wonk’ be h dden thtie with the consent of 
I hr inmates Soutlioin, himself, was invited by the old 
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woman look inside the caltle-'^htd. Finding that the 
police had no designs on her own person, she took 
eourr<,e and btcanie more helpful. Any doors that 
veci locl-etl she opened readily enough. She helped lo 
{urn Over b in ’les of straw ; to move sacks of cotton, 
.rid (tivka*, of griFn and red chillies; she dro>/e a 
inicna.ious little bull into a corner, and held its nose 
wlitl'. the cattle-«hcd wai -eaiched. And when finallv 
thi/ routed out some chililren from behind a big chest, 
>.h< threatened them with the bat»iboo for being what 
they n ere. prxir little souls ' A. lean pariah dog of a faded 
jillovv tint yelped h3'‘-terically at them from the garden, 
and Jiiin sh stoned with zeal. By the time the constable 
had Pnisbcd his inspection the old lady had recovered 
her nin 0 ami sh oil at attention, v> atching the dreaded 
officers of the lav' with more confidence. 

“I made so sine that ho had bem biought here,” 
sa'd Eoulham *0 the Inspictor. ‘‘Ha\e jou locked 
teerywiiere ’ " 

" In everj' ho’e and corner where they might put an 
Englishman,” he replied. He turned to the old woman. 
“Where iie the men of your house, jonr son and your 
nrandsons > " 

“They have gone to Madura for the feast, j’onr 
Kxcclh'ncj 

" Hav* you seen an Eiidislimai go past thi- 
mornin^,’" 

“ lio V couhi th-*se old ejes look upon any one pass- 
'n f ? I am only a poor woman living always within 
these mu I »>' .Us I never go lo feaats, nor to the bazaar. 
All day long I cook and clean pots. As soon as the 
water comes down the tivtr, the men will retain and be 
busy in the fields from sunrise till sunset. 1 hty come 
home hungry and say food 1 food ! give us food ! and if 
it is not leailj' they shake the bamboo .it me.” 

Suutham walked back to the car through the blazing 
sun. lie glanred .acm-.s the level country with its 
paltnyias, it, patches of tUoiny .sciub and cactus, its 
tuft'' of viavitig pampas eniss, dried and withered till 
the bles'cd dood should revivify all into a soft green. 
The blue distance was already giving indications of the 
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lagoons on the hoiizon that existed only in thefaiiyland 
of the midday mirage. To search behind every bit of 
cover, every thorn bush and prickly pear, and to hunt 
every thicket of palms and acacia would be a gigantic 
cask beyond his powers. 

Ha’f a mile away two or three toddy-draweis moved 
from tree to tree, canydug their shoit ladders and bam- 
boo rings with which they mounted the palmyras. 
Their dark brown forms harmonized with the dull earth ; 
and were it not for their movements they would have 
been indistinguishable to the European eye. Southam 
glanced at them and questioned his subordinate. There 
was no doubt as to their business. They did not attempt 
to hide it. 

“They are toddy-drawers, sir,” he said. “They 
ha”en’t an idea beyond their toddy pots and ladders. 
1 think the peon must have made a mistake about his 
master. I know Basildon ; he is not in the least likely 
to be decoyed away or kidnapped without putting up a 
good fight for his liberty.” 

“ We'll question the man again ; he is one of these 
stupid Hindus only half awake to what’s going on around 
him.” 

Southam was hungry ; he knew that his lunch must 
be ready by this time, and he was anxious to get back 
to the bungalow. 

“ Peon ! peon ! ” called the Inspector. “ Constable ! 
where’s thit D.P.W. peon ? ” 

“ I don’t know, sir,” replied the constable, who had 
betn left in chatgu of the car. “ He was here five 
minut'.''' ago. ’ 

'* VVlien. ? in the car or under it? ” 

“he was sitting on the ground behind it. I told 
him to look out for country carts. The drivers arc 
aoh'op, and the biiUocks may knock tne yolce against the 
car in passing. He must ne close by.” 

Ihc constable looked completely puzzled, as if he 
ronid scarcely believe his eyes. The Inspector was 
speaking m the man’s language. 

“Are jam sure that you arc telling me tlie truth ? ” 

The amstaiile assured him that it was the trutih ; and 
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h l)e':i .3 to fo?nd the car and beneath il ai 

Ibougw 1 f thi-i\djt Nellafpa liad crept into some cMnL 
or cr.H.. j' 111 the machine. 

t>u'i.h.‘m c(H?c(l roun ’ at the landicape for sign of 
th j it I n- of .i't 2'.2 jn, Jtlo could dcb’Cl nothing in the 
snap ‘ M a liuir an l<e n ^ out the I’i it ml tcddy-cirawets, 
i,ih' V Cl c p> 1 ii'"', Uieii worlr, an 1 < litr’imj the trees. 

“ I r«n’t mit,” he Sriid vii h a tuiich of irapatunce. 
"I ti in’l Iv -k tlu peon’ t 'y. Iti-si'don has r,one 
'o and (he iicon hm ticc-i taking French Icavc 

to attui (i Mua lott .*> fevst. lie ha^i mudolc > his biain 
With naJr; tha’. uhat i. the matter witii him. Get 
in a ! of 3 ou. 

Souths m d'ove off not in the best of tempers at 
havio., beta u aa yon * hat h.w..«' b 'ginning to thint: 
wa<>afo<jr. I land. 



CHAPTER XVII 


Warradaile’s house Wtis one of those whit 
pjlaces for which the south of India is famoi 
were built in tho palmy days of John Comps 
the merchant and trader had merged into the 
and ruler ; when the servants of the Comp 
princely salaries, and their duties were politi 
than mercenary. The mind of the Englishr 
no more upon buying and .selling ; vpon profit 
It was directed towards developing the reve 
rich broad land ; and upon the peaceful and ju 
ance f)f ^'he nations brought under the Coijps 
The chief aim was to enable the people to cul 
ground, and to trade with safety. It was a i 
benefited both parties, the ruled and the ruler. 

This peculiar work had 'ts effect on the cl; 
men who administered the Company’s domini 
Englishman felt like a ruler and lived like a i 
housed himself befittingly ; surrounded hims< 
retinue of wrrmnts such as would s.ipport his 
the ej es c,f the people he governed and ’ived i 

Tradition has much to answer for. T 1 
En4li.->hraan's salary is no longer princely, and 
depreciated, \ikile the expense of living h£ 
its -If, the glamrur of the posit ’on remains ir 
of the native. The Englishman is still the rul« 
tliie destinies of the cultivator and trader in . 
In England it is a committee, a board, a co 
that sett'es the < etails of home government, 
it is the individual ; and the individual fills 
in consequence wh»ch is like nothing in Eng' 
is the ddj.ate i»f h’s sovereijp, and has powe 
tnx's or remit them; «'0 Icgisiatt concerains 
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limits; and fu force wavtiinj raunicipaliti;-. ruid 'ocal 
bjordi into unwillinif paths, of rectitude. 

Mar-jcry had been quick to perceive the ruler in 
Watr-idai’o. A '.ote of imperialism was struck that wd'. 
iit«o'nat»«" h <u noveltj'. Al'jchants, engineers, manu- 
*‘i:tur<,r., and all sorUuf c/iditions of uiun in trade were 
con’Siun enough in her own counts y; bat the “boss 
ruler,” ns she railed him, .vas t new ciiaracicr, assd i.hr 
was imjHcs-. ‘d. 

When she found thit ln' was housed duU ,'rvvd 
iulla ly she was .still mjio impressec'. A stout, 
di'iafied native liuti'T ruled the eslaoiishraent uiih a 
touch ot his ma'tei’s iuiperiaK«m. Vet his deference to 
his masb r’s gucsts was bej-ond reproach. To Alanieiy 
he was pirticalarly attentive. The signs of the times 
W'tre not wantin j. If a' last his muster s household was 
to ODin.- under tb j rule of a mistross, tt would be a Ivisab^c 
to stand, wc.l with tU- c.iOMjn lady and oblain her Sttod 
will 

Io«ie smile 1 when llu buHer > eferred to '\la geiy 
rather than to herself. She fJl ro je.d .us^, but ” a. 
pie., ed, sin.*; it augured well for her scheme. Cf h? 
esuki jce the trend of his master's inclination, she herself 
coul 1 not b * wrong in her own anticipations. 

In ^0 early morning W..ffadaile was usually to br. 
fi'iund in hif garden among his dearly luverl flowers 
'llterc is no time like the hour ot .sunrise for an Indian 
{.mien. Refreshed with the dews of night the plants 
iwk their best. Ihids open before the gardener’s eyes. 
The dining tendril bonds towards the supporting tree ; 
and the tender ..ho its redden in the increasing warmth 
of the sun. Large butterflies, like living petals from the 
h/biscus and plumeria, flutter over the azure ipoinea and 
add their tints to the rich colouring. It is a fleeting 
hour, gone all loo quickly ; but dunng that hour the 
ICun.>i>e.m assuics himself that life in the East ha*- its 
compensations. To Warradaile. w ho .pent a great pait 
of his time in a Goverumeut office, with numbers of 
native clerks in close attendance, it was valuable. He 
di 1 nothing in the garden with his own hand, Pulling 
ofl‘ deail ie.ives or snipping off dying blossom had no 
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Utraction fu* him ; bat his eye was everywhere. 1 
that silent supervision five brown-skinned tneu t 
and nursed tne plants and tnmiied the b-jds. 
fooled women, piciuiesque in their orange drap-ry, 
the paths with long brooms made of grass stalks, 
boyi pickixi up stones and twigs and removed nc 
ins sets. All worked silently and deftly like part 
paifect machine. 

iViaigcty, issuing from her vast bedruum that 
have held half a dozen sleeping tents such as she 
pied in camp, found the lord of the gi'^den waiti: 
her, smiling and self-composed. Together Uiey 1 
at newly opened buds, rare tender ferns, exotic i 
plants, that required coddling in a warm damp 
sphere aud protecting from sun and wind. The sc 
suggestion she made was quietly adopted, and th 
day she found that it had been carried out. 

The grounds were large and park-like, turfei 
the creeping grass of the country. Tamaria 
mango (rees, gioups of palms, hoary old b« 
bordered the gatden and shaded the grounds. No 
vegetation, thronged with scaly insects and hauni 
lizards, encumbered the place. The grass was c 
cleaied of scrub, and the soil beneath the trees ' 
hard and swept to the smoothness of a boarded 
Here and there a camp carpet was spread and 
wore group, d. If Margery rose from one of the » 
go elsewhere on the impulse of the moment, ai 
her sunshade or book behind, a peon silently ga 
up the forgotten articles and followed her at a dista 
they wo'e missed, when he rcstoied them wich a s 
Breakfast was at ten. It was a wonderful it 
the woman of the Western wcrld. Carved fumitui 
Butmih fitted suitably mt? the spacious dining 
aud a huge ebony screen cc»v<,r-d with the figt 
stiango birds and beads in relieli hid the door by 
the servants entered. The tab’c wa» decoratei 
flowers. Three or lour servants wait-d, moving 
and handing tuund dishes without haste and in i 
quietudi’, j 1 1 with a care and attention that left ui 
fur any feeling of neqkct. 
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b tcl ei»n > » 4 1’O! fntnJs 1 1 Mudu a , to j;o 

paiiK,' nun vifi’i* cn<utfan<nan* ', and *0 f C4U(2u'. u?% 

dun, iih ru <50 >. > uicui ited, and Vi’tii>u> Int* ot nc >» 

u*aeivcfl from lionn y bcr acquaint me* ■. xveia lu ba 

le.ni*.J. .Vs tor Mai^erx, she tonn*i Iii.r.vii m a nev 

'vorld sui rounded oy an atinospaciv of undrtainej-oi 

lu'ca y 

“ I eul as if I wore a prinru tsi In som“ fairy palare," 
ihe sa*d sine morning «is sho joninl VifairafUrie in tai 
<nrclta. tie w.t. tool sinpial mg .1 ji*u> uf white 
uuchatis iil * 1, o*' which ho ^ ju tl> puiiul. * I, 0 li rc 
!'» *0 sill loth, ofrou fi >i« itta.pcorau>. Uoxou liway > 
Hvi in this c i in .itmtsphei j * ” 

“ Wheu 1 am i.nt up tw my eyes in otoce woik at the 
kutc'ie*ry ’’ 

The same huK finite calm soemurl to ixarvadc his 
spc,.rh. 

“ Voin life Iheri iloesn’t mn as evenly a* it doci 
hue’" 


“ N.(^ cjiiito. ’ , 

‘ Wink n nut often "carwl ' 1 d >' i-tyiod xvhtei , 
file toiiiuk ( 1 , co'Oileiiii ' hiu 1 1 h an ,yc in^^>*liit!i 
qltains i. i i,iv of cuticuin ^ “ S »vx oiu lit • in s, iI.ku 1 i, 
wht'thor at limnt* or m tixo I'w'ti try, is full of tin qi »xJ <h 
itswhoots. It keeps on hu.Uui, diy mrl night; and, 
though yon ire lot cvei sluviH2»>'ou never lelch up with 
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all you want to get done. It gives you a sensation of 
unrest in the morning and dog-tiredness at night.’ 

“ Do you like the turmoil of existence in the West ? " 
he aoked, letting his eyes dwell upon her fine vigoious 
face with all its latent activities showing in the features. 
“ Don’t you think that this is much better ? ” 

“ I allow that it has its fascinations ; but I am not 
suio that it wouldn’t send me right off to sleep in time.” 
She glanced at him and caught a smile upon his lyis. 
“You laugh; which means that you don’t think eo 
Y’ou need not tell me ; I can see it in vo"*' 

“Your life, wherever you wer«' too full of 

interest for you personally grow lethargic,’’ he 

replied confidently aiH .^^^iT'some warmth. 

She ‘•hook head in dissent. 

“I iasT know I should hanker after the canning 
.aSmess, the smell of fruit, the steam from the vats of 
sugar, the rattle and noise of the machineiy, and the hum 
of tlie workpeople.’’ 

She lingered ovet the category as though the memory 
bioughi pleasant visions of familiar scenes. 

“ Not if your life was filled with other interes'. 

“ 1 eouldii t Ine for tennis and golf, and dinnei-paities 
a.i J dances like the women here I should w’ant some- 
thing better thau running round in an eternal cl’clc of 
ainustraeiit like a squirrel in a cage.’’ 

“You could secure a life that would satisfy jou, il 
} ou chose to accept it with certain conditions. ’ 

She did not iuquiic what those conditions might be ; 
perhajjs she knew. She \rent back for safety to her 
oiiginal leiuaik, and found to her dismay that she was 
stil> on clan serous ground. 

“ Anjway. it’s good to be living here like a princess 
i.j n palace with seuants to do one’s bidding at every 
turn It’s ini ,hty kind ol you to give me aich a good 
time.’ 

“ I’m not so .sure that the. kindne 'S is on my aide,” he 
u plied, his voice holraj ing a new nolc of emotion. “ I 
am idlowi. d to play piincc to your princess. It is a part 
that 1 should like to play all mjc life.” Then w'ith suddciii 
jjjission that took her by surprise he added — 
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?ll-c Lon',forJ, 'vi'l yi u tnarrj' me ’ ' 

The o,rh ctyn\ >0(1 (ruch » ore th.i i t'l h' 

nmn 'n^.uin'. X'» Acmt^n rlouut that b<-hlnd 

them laytht lovs had j)»'"nptpU Ih.: (juestfon Sue 

hai‘ O’)'/ f 1 ’'“' *’ t'"' r ‘id .t 'h-rc True, it 

t'.j nj 0 )rn, 'iceJiuha '■.t kn iat ho‘rI>rj» ; Nut 
it M'’ a p Ti of stro' ; oh t.r'n'd tj him 

w.tl 1 J ' trat ri((»ht mv- h Jo h » » Ti 5 ir>a -■ 

m< it 1 h(* icil-tVo" hiu)' h*! n jl c y* ’ nJ 
' b iW Wn f » A hci Ihe ‘•I'.ht fi'lid • iiii .••t’l I'op. ’! ,i,i. 
htH puisr> '111 «viih thit S'* f-iXiSs.ssiOii, UujjlU 

Ityycars uf dtaliny "fdun itt h.j prctfes-j.ou, 

ho ■‘Hstcined an ittiluJc if t oau’^i*’' 
fcphnjj. 

’ Aly t, .oJno 1 y <u . »* -("'k.” * h(‘'*!ai?ini:**'' 

her cn'io I'l'.ihNtn * 

“I a'P '»ony iff »tarl!ea^ >u, ' ht replied peniUntly 
He him t h j I In i 'to doh « rot j intenti )n of pr nin { 
to ids 'ik\t LhT mou’in . IJe hal ’osn ‘•i '*• -i >'i 
‘'do ' j i» ,■ own* Ih I'l he inu'-i *e \ 

“111 no, blii'ptm, yon anj bo > ‘plu* i, retoveitiu^ 
i?i,clf. ‘•’n oT ciintiy tve take 't a‘ the h'’gU*tt 
c npl nont o i lati ai pav i win -n In ash h *r tn m ur 
hii y. ' 

*•_ \rd in mv 'ounliy tmm t.i ■* t t* tKuo;rv*ate»f 
idft in the ’'Olid a hen toen '"ain he I 'v e h’t'’ hmi 
the in‘\o I he p ij , fvii M H<,ery • 

He took her ’tai d -ind she 1 1** h* no rtsi .tar'*** all 
the sa to she n<i t>t tMcloied and tinn 'vy, not knowing 
her own mmd, .oiri unahJo to iicHevc that he coiilil I> • 
deeoly involvt d in th'* low he w is dunving. 

“Tlui '\ too iiiiich in it to ■■•ay yes all in a h'uiv’," 
she replkil, \t‘th a htlle f,a',i» “i'musf hive time to 
think.” 

Did sht or did she not love hi n It w^t eaily 
diij s to I I’k of lov** Slit liked him » ' that sho wii ‘ 
ceitain. She hid niver m*‘t a omu of his kind before. 
Ill' maibrly seir-poss.‘ssion in*-' i iynitj apiiOided to 
hi r. It was not 'eh«cotn,>i't»ency ; H was the *f- 
}>o“sts i'll! of the rinii who iia- aole to he.*r and cnihire* 
wer>‘hin ti at kite inighf hoM foi i-mi Snch i m.in 
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\ capable of loving a woman dee[)ly. Vet hi® very 
-.trength, while it at.racted her inesi&tibly, awed her ns 
n 'iml t’la* oi'ght posiess its difficulties. 

“ y 'ay nj ” he « iu soAly. 

I It V. atc "ot thrown! cn to the dus-f-hcap ail in a 
(.''tin ' 

‘ Nor .11 ■ jaiticesjscs fo be found and won every day.” 
lie put 111*) aiui round her, and before she could do 
<>lhtrwi‘-e than suhmit, hi-i lips touched hers and told 
htr more than words could ex pres®. Ihe sudden 
passuHi in the J I s ap»ealed tr> hei- as no protestations 
could have done. 

Ihen he le. ho, oo, retaining her hand in his. His 
* in '> r,;u, b"! laying no sign of nervousness; and 

n*. lelt ht r o nfidence return as his fingers doocd over 
W,. He had no wish to frighten her into refusirg or 
aff plin > h *n. She should have time. He was con- 
vinc.nl that .«hc loverl him, i»ut was too confused by the 
uot'enn *'■ of it all to admit it. 

Margpiy looked round at the beautiful garden. It 
,ias a fiitin;.. Setting for their love. The eucharis lilies 
and Jhe (eiiOti green fern that fringed their border was 
in harmony nAh the hour. The white pillars of the 
house gleamed thiough the trees. The palace was 
ready for its iiueen, (he* garden for its mistress, the man 
for his wile. 

It was a .seductive lure to a woman whose life had 
been o |.,t in Ihe hub of the Western world, where there 
was h'j tune, no opportunity, no setting for dainty 
icmauft. liic iiicutal atnosphere of the East en- 
voiop.d hei anj steeped her senses in its luxury, 'fhe 
noise, the tniuioii and aurrj’ of town life was exchanged 
for a maivei'ous world of exquisite peace, of semsuous 
It^uie that aJoucii o|>port»inity for pleasures which had 
been crowded out oi her existence al home. In such 
a file theiu ivas no need to snatch at moments of 
n'creation. lime would be found to read and think 
without a jcn a* of neglecting an imperative duly — ^thc 
mimd me dut} of waking money. 

He watched her as they strolled towards the hou.se. 
Jfwde was on the lenaij court, patting balls over the net 
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io> JJ.*' w’ hi‘n Tt', iiy wilhi »■'' \v M“i ' '» ‘ *■ 

n p':^ I’c J(,:"e hvd 'u u Uiit it 'va> 1 , Ii \v . i . 
a-u >. JI’ . Cmi’iv’*- » 1 r;.ir',le<l w’th ti i-ny!' 

? t w. ■> Ico f 'li*"! ’ ti^ i I’.'ii n v<'h tju I'l 
t r I ..’on. ' 'o, ’ t ■.at.i-'i.i 

1 t ' - > ♦ ^ , 1 PI . <■. • t f * ’ti'* t i< > J 

‘if. .1 .1 I . I.. ,oi I ‘ f I ”10*," >' 
'ii » tny.y. 

" vVii . 'i .1 ' t y'a>l. Oil ' At.ir , 1/, r 1,1 ' » ( I i .1. 

Ir. Uair.iu.ii’ . jou ... wur-Voy. .. ,.»] * 

u.it iu a tb' ns m> ! 

\lfiro.ry » «! i' »* >'cj !j to thC't ‘bijointi . .I'Cit.i- 
ton? WcrrarMk look “J at Iicr. 1 its. ‘ .*‘1 *'''*^ 

Ibc qpcs'iun vbicb ’’id n jf ' non delntlcly . • 

“.*''>'In- af,.ot . Ii . 1 ,1 'olk’*- n’OvJi V. Wi 
lia ]Hi ’ly. “ f'l ,iti r h IV'* lo Halt In U.-iuoti >a I 

'*ioi' ar. jP ( t* 'fu h«,\ > /c tu> 

‘ bo ro|jlf'*(’, .'.fo,* ■ i ■.'I* n, h’* cb J i!.i I’l (at .. t 
to bn a».. 

Jl.n iai^* could ti f lot htr p incc* ilii* fiom bos 
f«U’n‘. bhoH.ai (..) mud} of .unman nut to roallijc 
all it rae.mt fot bci. 

“1 am j.ro,” ho said ‘■ofliy, with a touoli of th.tl 
‘«nc conlu’fn'o whic.i caniod hmi s> '•uccos.inlly 
through his luiolic a. h «*11 ..s h’% y.vaio lift. 

« « t < * 

"You looV Mi'i/i.., ,(ul I j, intt tvouuK, tu 

her lovci as ( Vy *at m th<* va.ii]I.u) an r flinni r It 

wa.iltfillcutt fur him, as wed as for her, to roalwe Uit 
noiv u Kill a s 1 p taat ( ad spnin'j up so .iidilcnly. 

"More (ban usual? ’ he asked, with a smile dial la.o 
uui not !inOor>l.u)d. I( was .uch as ini,,ht have bei ti 
piuvi ked by .in in iuii> on tlio | iil of Daffio. 

" \cs ; ’ih.tt 1 tb‘tt. uiii ^ ^^ra matkCis wr IP 

the 1 till t • ’ 

He H.1-. ainuit'd at her pel i toi’w, .ind llic .mile 
lM*c.s/a<* ,1 gtntio huLh. ''0.nchow the .augh oiwetl 
out of pl.u 

" vVe lb ji’t bii f' (he oil co and its biP’noss hoiiie in 
fndij. V\p leave it ill hoiiind," he answeied 

' *a th.it lo’ Wi’l •'« d'ui’t leave oui Iroublw 
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behind in California. Trouble split up between two 
people halves it If I am to be of any use to you, you 
had better let me take my share of the burden at once 
and get used to it” 

"You will never be asked or expected to bear any 
part of my troubles, Margepf. A princess should lead 
a guarded life ; else what is the good of her being a 
princess ? ” 

"lam not sure that you are right. have 
no wish to lead a guarded We don’t 

hanker after that sort the West. When we 

marry we go rightjftw<dr better or for worse, and want 
to know exari^<»<SIehang of everything that affects the 
other.” 

J2,*j'^ng jarred on him ever so slightly. It might 

have done so had she fallen into his mood, and not 
been so persistent in her endeavours to discover what 
was the matter. Moreover she was entirely serious, and 
refused to allow an element of lightness to enter the 
conversation. His smile disappeared, and with it the 
sense of humour that found a charm in her manner pf 
expressing herself. 

“Nothing is really the matter; nothing out of the 
way ; nothing more than we have to expect in the day’s 
work,” be said. 

“ Then it is the outbreak of cholera that is worrying 
you,” she declared, with ralm assertion that was irre- 
futable, considering that what she stated was the exact 
truth. 

“How did you hear of the cholera.^” he asked in 
some surprise. 

“ Through your butler. It was simple enough. There 
was tomtoming this morning after breakfast, and a good 
deal of hom-blowing. I had a mind to go out myself 
and see what was going on ; for I’m rather tickled with 
these heathen ways, I asked if the big temple was 
haying a feast ; but the butler said that the drums were 
being teaten because of a death. 1 questioned him ; 
further, and learned that it was a case of cholera.” 

" I ho|» you did not tell Mrs. Enville.’’ 

^‘No ; it slipped my mind till I saw you looking as . 
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if you had a funeral on your mind. Was the man who 
died employed in the kutcheriy? " 

“Yes ; he was one of the clerks. 

“A favourite with you? a valuable servant in tne 
ofBce ? I know what it is to lose a man on whom one 

has learned to depend.” u , h!« work • 

*' No ; he was not ot special vatue. He did n.s> work , 

but no better than the rest of the clerks.” _ 

' THdn whe/: 15 the trouble > I suppose you can get 

another?” n,eant to 

warradatle roused himsw.. v at once 

have the whole stoiy it would be , 

and have done with it, may as 

“As you know that the disea.se has come, 
well tell you that it is a very serious thing for the iiJ,. ^ 
We have had an influx of pilgrims to the temple. They 
have brought it, and I am afraid it is spreading. If so, 

I shall have to face the unpleasant contingency of part- 
ing with you. I don't wish to be inhospitable ; but if it 
gets worse, it will be advisable for you and Mrs. Enviilc 
and Daffie to go back to camp. If it follows you there, 
you will have to run away to the hills. Don't tell Mrs. 
Enville that it has broken out in the town ; it will make 
her nervous for the child’s sake. We may not have 
any naore cases ; I trust it may be so,” he concluded 
fervently. 

“ Is it very infectious ? ” 

“Horribly so! At the beginning of the outbreak it 
often baffles the doctors, and they are powerless to stop 
its progress. It moves capriciously, passing over some 
houses and attacking others without any apparent reason. 
But don’t let us talk of it ; let us forget it, Margery ! ” 
Gentle, but with masterful insistence, he played the 
lover prince to her princess j but later, when they said 
good-night, he spoke of it again, 

“ Darling ! you mustn’t trouble your head over my 
business. It is not for you to be thinking of the health 
of the town when I am here to do all that is necessary. 
That is my work, and the work of men appointed by 
Government to look after such matters.” 

" Anything that concerns you will concern me for the 
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future, * she replied with a decision that she intended to 


' <;»von h r, thit oxupied his mind. They weie to be 
ij's lie was udly aware that these gifts had aliea'^y 
rou'-cii (ieJii* in moic than one tnaa's heart His 
.iieams were inienap‘ed bj* the voice of a late arrival 
in the 0 'tianct. ft was Envillc. 

“Sony I couldnl let jou know I w'as coming. I 
tnuj* hurry t ick to Sirraloor. I heard from Southam 
tot..iy. It appeals that ray Overseer Is missing.” 

“ Slis liii > ! how'-' that ? 

Knville iOU h>m of the safe removal of the devil- 
ston.' ; of the vanishing of the bridge coolies ; of Basil- 
tlon s suiidcn tiepailnrc from Sirraloor on the follonnng 
moiain.,, an.l of hi* in^stenous dlsappeaiancc. Two 
I’avs hiid e' 'p'-cd and notning had been heaid of him, 
thou'ih thv* [ » ,ce haa bi*en makirg every inquiry. 

1 on ,ht tt j h e couic ^ i ck > estei d^y. but my letters 
mi'scf me. I \ihs on ,i lorg round ol inspection with 
the Cur, and I oniy he lu the news to-oay when 1 
n‘tmiitd. I ‘•hiiU have to go to Sin.door to-moiiow. I 
can t I'unk what has ha{>pencd lo Basildon, unless he has 
t »*U.wud U»e contrictor in the hope of getting back the 
uiohes to ilnistt the work. It is quite likely that he 
may have done so. 'Iheie is only one thing that 
pu.'zles me.” 

‘ W hal it that ? 


be final “ It 's veiy sweet oi you to wwu to i^urtiu uic 
^rom tionbJe ; but I’m not taking that sort ol life any- 
v?v It is not ni) pitch— not in m; line,” sbcexplameo 
" nie ine.i of my country tell their women eveiythmg, 
. nd It r.* ’ - ih. ni closer tor ether. I guess you base a 
.u h. Larn toont v u-rai. Xever .rmd ! I B ^ >ou up 
ptoneily ; and you’ll compare favoarably with the verj> 
best sample of husband to be 

lie d.d notieply.but lake some 

I me for her to under^ggr^ j' wa^ sl'e who would 
t A* tr, ^ h -.^CTot he into hers. She was a 

^'’r'lblo v'( come m lime. His humanity 

howev'^r, a> he sat there smoking 
f/mc' 'lette. It was the woman, Maryerj' her- 
.jwfWtli the ves and month and .swe^t form <jod had 
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tilt tkic seen • iietoie tiieir eyes, boutham 
an 1 he drove awai, 1 liiiic' the two amstablus vi. •*./*! 
fie i<> «oiiy im- thttt be di I not kivc one of ^hem **• 
limit the peon rlonr; he ii»p ctu h''ii ui f . inlng, 
I’ ire 101 ’' ’ll j mas' i thii h» uI ikhnit 
“What do ion tli nU jou'soii *’ 

“'that Ha iiMoti ) til' 'p;«..r ince Ms hi n n,li<. ‘K 
i»y that cotifoundefl oIJ sutihii on k.rrriiint oi be me » i.ir » 
with th devibstono. ' 

*• I siippo-e Stmlham has. tal’iMi up Ih ’ natter. ’’ 

“ Of comae. He is very busy jii t now. Some one 
has ; ul him on Ifte tfa< k of tJ t* man or men wlio have 
heen spieaihn'j the'e uiisetth' ru* lOurs aboal tbc 
war” 


At thi* momeiit Josie arpeaii.il in a ’voiiuerfiil 
liarmi nl < alii d ii ic t < m n, ah bu-c ard chiffon 

“.ib! I thought I heard >t>iir loiie, (iuy!” ‘he 
exclaimed. 

“k 'hi yon ate! I found I could ffel into Madura 
to-night k.j 1 came. The aiti .ction <f Wairadaile’e 
conifurtabh* house ua ton '.real to Ijc n-Msti'il. 
Tiavellers’ bnngalovv> ar the \tiy lUace for dis- 
< oaifort." 

“Tiiut’s all ii,hi!’ 'aid lo‘u*, with ieh..l. “J was 
aftai'l s)i a fang was ti e m.ittei. ’ 

True to their pt iioples, !h<j told her nothing of 
♦hkh aiixiely cunc<uiin.j IJasia'ni 

“ \\ hi } 111 haie anythi i ; lo t‘ H ' asked ^ VaTiiflai'e, 
mmdfi’l of hfs dnli ,v Ina 
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“ No, thanks ; 1 dined before I left” 

“ Then come along,” said Josie, “ I've some news 
for you ! Good-night again, Mr. Warradaile ; ” and she 
glanced at him with a smile that warned him of the 
purport of her promised news. 




CHAPTER XVni 


AfTfik the iruiiles'* search of the house and the failure 
to find the D.P.w! pebu, SuMrintendent of PoUce, 
the Inspector and the two constabJf ? 
strange incidents occurred almost at onC^s,.. .. • » 

The toddy-drawers who had been busy 
and climbing apparatus ceased working among 
and gathered together. Screened by the palm trumS~> 
they watched the dreaded officers of the law till they 
were safely out of sight. Then forsaking their work 
they walked to a spot where some rice straw was spread 
ujK}n the ground. They turned it over as if to dry it ; 
and having satisfied themselves that it was arranged to 
their liking, they strolled towards the house. A neglected 
midday meal was awaiting them and they were more 
than ready for it 

The second incident was the sudden animation of a 


clod of earth. It was not fifty yards from the spot where 
the car had stood. A straggling cactus spread its spined 
limbs near it. Southam’s eye must have passed over 
the spot several times as he searched the landscape just 
before driving away. Had he been attracted by the 
shapeless lump, he would have taken it for the reihains 
of an old ant-heap or a ridge of dried mud thrown up by 
the flow of the last monsoon fibod. 


The lump rose slowly with as little movement as 
possible and developed into the dark-skinned peon. 
He was once more to all appearances the bare unclothed 
native who had run with his master’s suit-case to the 


railway station. 

Quickly and with the caution of an animal be moved 
towards the road without rising. Having reached the 
metalled way he proceeded to rub himself with dust 
until the glossy brown-black of his well-kept skin had 

189 ■ 
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lost its burnish. The dark mahogany tint was obliterated ; 
and he was to all intents and purposes a travel-stained 
ascetic under a vow to abstain from all luxuries of 
the toilet until his pilgrimage was ended. 

His next care was to dispose of his bundle which 
he had dragged behind him to the road. No beggar 
would be posse-ssed of as much property in clothes as » 
the bundle represented. Hobbling along the road 
a well-simulated limp for a short di.s*' -»»-#c«rtts:'sat down 
as if to rest. Not a soul w — in sight ; yet he felt 
convinced that eyes vy~“- 'watching for passers-by from 
the building tbfr-.igT» some cranny or peephole in that 
blank mud Every yard of the road in its full 

length ^ probably commanded by a similar point of 
v,^.>itage, indistinguishable from without, but known to 
"tiiie inmates. After a short time he rose to his feet and 
hobbled on another length which brought him abreast of 
a growth of prickly pear near the road. The patch was 
between him and the house. 

Once more he squatted on his hams and moved in 
that position till he reached the bit of scrub, keeping it 
always between himself and the house. Like a d(^ 
with a bone he scratched at the dry earth by the side of 
the cactus till he had made a shallow hole. He opened 
his bundle and took out his uniform, which he folded 
flat and covered with earth and the rubbish of the 
surface. He then tied up his bundle as tightly as 
possible, making it more in keeping with the needs of a 
professional beggar and ascetic 

His manoeuvres had brought him nearer to the grove 
of palmyras where the toddy-drawers had been bu^, 
and not far from the spread of rice straw. A cloud of 
dust in the distance told of the approach of some wheeled 
vehicle. With infinite care he crept in between the . 
thorny arms of the cactus, avoiding the cruel spines, 
sharper than the finest needle manufactured by man ; ^ 
and once more the human being disappeared. Only a 
dull ridge of earth was visible lying motionless in the 
deep midday shadow of the prickly pear. 

The cart was drawn by a trotting bullock. Nella|)pa 
recognized it as the conveyance hired to take his master' ' 
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to the station. It was empty. The bullock trotted at a 
steady pace as if it had had a rest. On its approach a 
man wearing a dark coat, blue turban and Muhammadan 
trousers issued from the house and hurried across the 
open ground towards the road. He reached it as the 
cart came up. The driver seemed to expect his fare, for 
he pulled up and the man entered the vehicle and was 
driva p off at once. Neilappa noticed that the curtain at 
tlie back wasr -so.^iatanged as to screen the passenger 
entirely. He rose to a* sf/tting position and once more 
his slow brain took upon itseff..the task of thinking. 

The Superintendent of Police must haW ,bad some good 
reason for his search at that particular The 

picking up of a fare from the house showed''!^*®!^ the 
driver was known to the occupants. The driver cohM , 
not be ignorant of the fate of his master. Between • - ■ - 
them all they must not only be aware of what had 
happened, but also be responsible for his disappearance. 
Having come to this conclusion Neilappa determined to 
follow the footsteps of every man, woman or child who 
remained in or near the house. Those who left, Eke the 
Muhammadan, he did not trouble about; his master 
too large and cumbersome to be carried^ away in ; 
a small parcel secreted on the ^rson. 

The midday sun was hot. The peon had had no 
chance of making a meal before he was whirled away 
on the search. Pie was conscious of thirst and hunger. 

The thought that a savoury curry was in process of being 
devoured by the men he had seen did not lessen the 
panga The toddy-drawers were undoubtedly eating ■ 
their fill. Presently they would lie down: oh their grass 
mats and sleep for forty minutesi. How was he to get a 
drink of water during their siesta? There was a well 
from which water was raised for the cattle. He 
dared not approach it, far less touch it ; for he was a 
pariah, and his touch would mean pollution. The 
river ? It was too far oSf. He must not lose sight of 
the house if he wished to find his master. With the 
resignation of the oriental who recognizes the inevitable, 
he prepared to endure his fast 

Carafully preserving his character of a sickly 
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mendicant he once more hobbled to the side of the 
road and seated himself on the dry vegetation at its 
edge. A second cloud of dust announced the approach 
of the country cart. It was drawn by two bullocks 
whose pace did not exceed two miles an hour. 

As the cart passed he held out his tin pot and in ; 
the ascetic’s tone pleaded for water. The driver, a 
heathen, dared not neglect the opportunity of 
merit. He had his water jar with ' He would soon 

arrive at the station ^ frssh 

supply. It was easv-* - comply with the beggar s request 
as far as water • concerned. 

The stopped, and the cartman without 

com<^ descended from his perch at the base of the 
jjole. He unhitched a water jar that was slung inside 
the arched cover of the cart and filled the tin pot. ; 
Nallappa drank thirstily, pouring the water down his ; : 
throat without touching the rim of the mug with his : :;j 
lips ; then he held out the mug for a second supply , f 
which was willingly given. The jar was emptied, Md 
the beggar placed the brimming tin pot carefully on the 
ground. 

Then he struck his bare body with the palm of his S : 
hand to indicate emptiness and hunger after the fashion ' " 
of his kind. The cartman comprehended the action. It 
was not with any prompting of pity for a starving! human 
being that he gave the supplicant the remains of his ; 
midday dinner; but in the full belief that he was ac-:. > 
quiring sufficient merit to cover his systematic pilferffig : 
from She loads he carried to and from the station, and 
his various other little peccadilloes in the way of slack- 
ness in caste observances when he was on the road. The 
food bestowed was not exactly appetising from a Euro- ; 
pean point of view — ^half a cold dumpling of millet %)UT : 
and a bunch of bananas, — but it was sufficient to staw 
off hunger. 

The be^ar murmured the conventional words pf . . 
gratification as he took the food ; the cartman shouted^^: 
at his patient cattle and moved slowly on his f-ay/;' ! 
'Hellappa nte the dumpling and a couple of bananas, 
.reserved the rest of the fruit. , 
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glanced at his shadow as he sat there, judging 
length the hour of the day. It was the moment 
luman and animal life having satisfied hanger and 
slumbered. The birds became dormant, and 
their activities among the insects. The dark- 
d buffaloes stood chewing the cud in the scanty 
of the palmyras. The children inside the court- 
silent with drowsiness ; and the men 
jd theraseifyE!?-Mder the inner verandah. Last 
:he old grandnio^th®r;-.who had been busy in the 
; cleaning the pots and succumbed to the 

:e of the heat and took her shaW..of the black 
ioliday. 

tappa rose, and with halting steps wanderec^tStlC^ 

:n ground away from the road, as if in search ot 
:d spot to lie down and sleep. He carried his ^ 
and his pot of water and moved aimlessly across 
m ground towards the grove of palms. Arrived 
n observer might have supposed from his actions 
was difficult to please in the choice of a lair for 
ta. The straw attracted his attention, and thither 
t with the same painful limping step, 
sooner had he reached the spot than his 
bearing changed. The weak limping beggar 
a strong able man, swift and furtive in his 
ents. 

: place where the straw was laid out was partially 
d from the buildings by the ubiquitous prickly 
Nellappa tossed the straw aside in feverish baste, 
ght met his eyes that drew from him an exdama- 
horror, 

itched out, as if crucified, Basildon's unconscious 
as pinned to the ground with tent-pegs and cord, 
was in his mouth. His face was exposed to the 
re of the sun, except for the thin covering of 
which had mercifully protected him sufficiently 
his life so far. 

peon removed the gag and then loosened the 
nd released his limbs. He drew the stiffened 
lown to the side of the prostrate man and ; 

:d his scorched face with water. Lifting his ’ . 

o ^ • 
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head, he poured a few drops down Basildon’s throat. 
Consciousness slowly returned, and the Overseer opened 
his eyes. 

“ Where am I ? What are you doing ? Let me 
go, I say ! " and he began to struggle. 

“Qr.iet, master; please stay quiet till I have 
loosened all the ropes.” 

During the process of releasing hirrj, Neliappa drew 
the straw over his body, iest t>’ gleam of the sun on 
the white coat of hi« ^ .oterr should attract attention. 
At last the En<riJ„Hajan was free, but he was not 
unhurt. It^ evident that he had had a severe 
struggle ijig captors. Fortunately no limb had 
““.'.^‘liroken ; but he was bruised and sore all over his 
body, and stiff with his cruel crucifixion. In addition, 
he was in a murderous mood, and would have gone 
then and there in search of his assailants, unarmed and 
helpless as he ivas. Neliappa pushed him back with 
small ceremony and covered him over, imploring him in 
a whisper to lie quiet as he valued their lives. He him- 
self burrowed under the straw. Gripping his master’s 
arm, the two men remained flat and motionless with the 
cunning of animals that are hunted. 

The peon had caught sight of a couple of small boys 
who had issued from the door in the mud wall. They 
had been driven out by their elders to look after' the 
buffaloes and take them down to the river. They 
shouted to the sleepy beasts and moved in the direction 
of the riverbed. The awkward beasts needed no driving. 
They followed their keepers willingly enough to the 
spot where boys as well as buffaloes intended to spend 
the afternoon wallowing in the limpid pools among the 
pampas grass and reeds. 

As soon as they were out of sight, Neliappa tose 
and glanced round with a sigh of relief. The tension 
had been great. The Englishman was not yet safe. 
Discovery must have meant either a desperate fight 
against men armed with loaded sticks, or a cruel death 
in some hidden retess of that walled-in building. Bodies 
buried in remote parts of the wild expanse of country 
thkt surrounded the house would never be discovered, 
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let the police search as they would, unless one of the 
culprits turned informer. 

" We must move, sir, and be quick about it. The 
men will be out again soon.” 

“Let them come,” and he cursed thena root and 
branch. " Can't you find me a knife ? ” 

“ No time, sir. Take off your white suit atjd let me 
lay it out They will come out soon and look at you. 
If they see the clothes under the straw they will think 
you are still there. Quick, sir! Quick!” 

Basildon did as he was told, too dazed to oppose. 
In shirt and drawers Neliappa led him, as fast as the 
.stiffened limbs would allow, to the place where he had 
buried his peon's uniform. 

In less than ten minutes there hobbled along the bent 
figure of a wandering mendicant and a sturdy peon. 
Both men were travelled-stained and very dusty. The 
peon wore a pair of boots that might have been given 
to him by his master ; the beggar was barefooted. 
Over the turban of the peon a red handkerchief was 
thrown as a protection from the heat of the sun. It 
shaded his face, which was covered with dust, and hid 
his features. 

The pair were not out of sight when two of the 
toddy-drawers came through the door and sauntered 
with leisurely steps towards the straw. The watchful 
Neliappa noted their movements and his breath 
quickened in his anxiety. Would they go and look at 
their victim ? Would they discover his flight ? 

“ Master, walk a little faster! '’he said, putting, his 
hand under Basildon’s elbow. 

“I can’t, Neliappa I I can't ! . I’m doing my best. 
The bananas were a poor tiffin— better than nothing ; 
but I feel faint for want of Ibod” 

, His faintness was due to exposure rather than 
hunger. The cruel rays of the tropical sun were 
beginning to do their work. They were following a 
footpath, a short cut across toat arid scorched expanse 
that led to the station. Once mrrived at the travellers’ 
bungalow Neliappa had no fear of further assault ; but 
until they were within hail of help they were not safe. 
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They reached a slight depression in the soil, a spot 
\vhere pools of water collected in the rains. The path 
in dry weather ran across it ; in wet it circled round it. 
Patches of pampas grass marked the bed of the pool. 
They were almost out of sight of the house when they 
heard shouts in the distance. 

“ Quick I quick 1 into the grass, sir 1 " cried 
Neilappa, 

Among the dry swaying stems with their frayed 
ribbons of foliage and ragged pennons of blossoms 
crept the peon and the Overseer. Cunningly Neilappa 
arranged the miniature forest around them until they 
were completely hidden. The men searched far and 
wide with a diligence born of desperation. The escape 
of the Englishman would mean punishment; on no 
account must he be allowed to get away alive. 

Their first intention was to make it appear that he 
had died a natural death from exposure, and they 
counted on receiving a reward for bringing his body in. 
It would have been easy to furnish witnesses to prove 
that he had been drinking ; that he had insisted on 
leaving the cart ; that he had wandered and lost his 
way; that he had been seen staggering helplessly 
towards the spot where they found him dead. The 
marks on his body might easily be accounted for by 
the falls of a man who had taken too much. 

It was all diabolically planned and would have been 
carried out in every detail had it not been frustrated by 
the unaccountable fact that their victim had escaped. 
Now it meant murder with violence and nothing less. 
The body would have to be hidden and they would get 
no reward. 

They ascribed his release to the enormous strerigth 
with which Englishmen were endowed. The sun, instead 
of killing him as it would have treated a Eurasian or 
native, had roused his latent powers, and he had managfed 
to free himself ; but he was unarmed and, if they could 
only find him, they might rely on their lathees for the 
rest. 

The sun went down into a purple mist behind the 
distant ghats. The short Indian twil^ht was soon dyer, 
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and the country was hidden in its mantle of darkness. 
The children returned with the cattle, and a couple of 
women belonging to the household came in from an 
errand on which they had been sent to get them out of 
the way. Their shrill voices sounded from the court- 
yard until the evening meal had been served. It was 
later than usual, for the men had not yet returned. 
After waiting for more than an hour, the old woman 
served out the curry and rice to the rest of the family. 
The}' took their food, and after sitting in whispered con- 
clave as to the reason of the absence of the men, they 
rolled themselves in their sheets and slept. It was not 
until eleven o’clock that the household settled down. 
Occasionally the old woman opened the door to listen 
and peered into the darkness. 

“ I told them how it would be ! The pofliss have 
caught them,” she mumbled as she went back to her 
mat 

About midnight Nellappa ventured to rise from his 
lair. He touched the figure by his side. 

“Sir! sir ! it is safe now to move. We must go at 
once. Get up, sir!” 

Basildon began to mutter rapidly to himself. 

“ Are the bridge ccrolies here ? Let them get on 
with their work, contractor. We have waited too long 
as it is. Where is that cursed old sadhu and his devil- 
stone ? What are all these dancing women doing 
here?” 

“ Sir, we are alone. There are no coolies and no 
dancing women here. Come to the i^ation bnng^ow, 
sir. It is too late to catch the night maiL I heard ft 
go by half an hour r^o ; but we can stay at the bungalow, 
and master can get some food;” 

Nellappa tried to help Basildon to his feet but he vras 
unwilling to rise, 

“ Why should we move ? this is good enough for me, 
and the devil-stone and the amma too, if she likes to 
come,” babbled the Overseer in his delirium. 

Nellappa started back with horror. Although he was 
a Christian, he firmly believed in the heathen devils. 
This was the result of meddling with the devil-stone. 
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The amma had tried to kill him by the hands 
toddy-drawers who were doubtless in the pay 
sadhu. Having failed, the demoness had coi 
him in the hours of darkness, and she would 
over him until the sun rose, when she would delh 
once more to the men who had been engaged 
him. 

Basildon continued to mutter to himsell 
Nellappa, more terrified of the powers of darkness 
the spiritual world than of human wickedness, cat 
bis bundle and fled. 



CHAPTER XIX 


Margery and Warradaile were sitting on the verandah 
of his smoking room. The long woody trails of the 
orange-flowered bignonia screened them with its dark 
thick foliage from the motning sun. The air was Allied 
with the sweet meadowy scent of the modest cowslip 
creeper, that hid its greenish yellow blossoms under the 
shade of the stronger bignonia. 

A pair of bulbuls were chattering unheeded over a 
newly-built nest in the foliage. It was disturbing to 
their orderly little lives to have strangers so near tiheif 
domicile, w hich they were making for the coming family. 
Out in the sunlight a flycatcher was fluttering among 
the leaves of a tree, piping its quaint song in pure 
pleasure at the plentifulness of food. 

After the morning ramble through the garden 
Warradaile had enticed Margery to a retired spot that 
was sacred to himself, and remote from visitors as well 
as garden coolies and servants. 

“ Marger}', I am not a very patient person, I am 
sdraid,” he remarked as he drew his chair nearer to the 
one she occupied. 

“I haven’t noticed any biwbaric figuring in your 
conduct to show that you arc impatient,” she replied 
with a laugh. She had no intention of allowing 
him to take the circumstances of their engagement too 
seriously. 

“ I want to be married,” he said with quiet dirtiness 
that admitted of no trifling. "Why should you and I 
wait.^ We have no excuse on the score of age as 
we are both old enough to know our own minds. 
Don’t you t^ree with me?” he added, as she did not 
immediately reply. 

«99 ■■ - " ' 
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'* Yes. ; that’s so," she jcsponded slowly 

“ May I tell you my plans ? ” he asked with a touch 
of eagemtss he could not hide. 

“By all means do so. I hope ” she checked 

herself. She was going to express a hope that they 
would fit in wUh hers, but looking into that quiet 
masterful face wearing its smile of possession, she 
refrained. It was not fear that kept her silent, but the 
innate disinclination of her good natuie to say anything 
that might ruffle or disturb his happiness. 

“You would lil.e to sec something of the north of 
India, wouldn’t you ? I should enjoy it enormously 
It is a trip that I have vaguely promised myself for 
M»mp yca.s pa-st I have never been able to find the 
time for it. Now there is a prospect of making it under 
the happiest conditions,” 

“ It would be very nice,” she answered but without 
much enthusiasm Her mind was dwelling upon another 
matter. She was thinking how business and pleasure 
might possibly be combined. 

" We might slait in November and take six or seven 
weeks — two months’ privilege leave it would mean for 
me — and gel back here in time for the Christmas 
festivities. What do you say to tnat arrangement? it 
seems to mu quite attractive.” 

“To tell you the truth, I hadn’t thought of our 
pulling it off >0 soon. I.et me see ; that would be in 
about six wed s’ time,” she replied, staitled at the way 
the future was being mapped out for her. 

"Yen don’t mind, do 5 'ou?” he answered compla- 
cently, and in enliie ignorance that he was encroaching 
ui'on her independence. “As I said just now, the-re is 
nothing to wait for. It will be far pleasanter for you — 
if you want lo see India — to have n companion ; and as 
for me, Margery, I can’t tell jou how I feel about it' 
Nothing like this has ever come into my prosaic well- 
ordered life before.” 

He laid his hand upon hers and the look in his eyes 
biought the blood to hs.r cheek 

" W cll ’ if that's your aim,” she replied, after a slight 
pause, “ I must be hustling a bit. I must get down to 
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l ' 1*1“ * I hout furthei doh> ; and perhaj-^ nni up Tiiitn 
Iherc fo BangaJoie. Can wc take in Bombay uiiu 
r dciilta s hen \«^e fix up our jouincy ? 

‘ iV ; il \.ouU be po^.^ib^e ; buJ you won’t find 
‘til 'r i/f lh#*se towns st» iiten^tmg a* Lahore, Benares 
CGnnpo*e<»^ Luclrnfiw/’ 

“ll Lh; ‘ jl t -eelnc; Im afiu** 5t\ busin 
1 1’ * V to- nonuw to I\Tath -"n I i^h** ui 

“V Hi v,’h fin 1 the dn ps at M b*t * 1;^ <1 “le to 

Mipp’^ joaw.tn i’* \oii Will want foi the tie^ut It 
won’t bj li aiy tt g # to i» doii' Dea t in y bi^ 
o it U Next ho* v^eath.^r I “*hali get lon^ k e and v i 
wjll %n h »nc t*> En^LiiiU.’ 

“F wasiM Lank n 4 oF my ‘•hopping, i vi* clothes 
uiongh to M-»t me ♦or a jeii. I’m on another stim^ 
alt /■:;i.lhe5 t mj t»i’l f »%tl the furl* cannnig rjiid kit 
< « amc to th s co mtry ioi f thin]. 1 u emu tu d ?< to 
jon. l\e to tb»i“-h omrection^ thit v 11 ’ou » e 
the turn-over I’ 1 u> Madras and B nyJoiC i le w? 
Join forces. \ften\aid& I can do Calcutta ard 1) ni biy 
on our tnp, and jf Iheies any l.KIihood of a market 
for ray guoh in iho'^e other town*^ ^oii r^enltaned, I'll 
see tl) it I ifct a gr p of it somehow." 

A arradailo h^^tencil -peerlilcss. He had co pkttly 
forgotten the fiull-canning biisine's's. The iJea 1 lal liis 
wcuding tiIpWi«> to be uldi/cd foi a t i^orou-^ Cci.mpaign 
of commcrchd trav J in^ ^ as nntaiulabl ‘ The contem- 
plation of hi« fi me e seeking the cust<»n of the Madras 
firms as AI» Loiigfoi*d was bad enough ; but the thought 
of her do»nj, such a thnig as his biide and bearing his 
name was appalling Was it possible that s-he could be 
ignorant of h ^ v c mmeicial travelling was regarded bj' 
pv ople ol his class ? 

“ Tm afiaid that — ^what you propose— is irapos- 
stblc/’ he managed to sav. 

** Not at alt," .she icpHed, stiil unseeing. “You le*tve 
it all to me, and I’ll work it so that it doesn’t Icuch joii. 
It’s n(»t your pitch in the very least,’’ 

How he 'H' bhed she could modify hei colloquialism'' ! 
I hey jara d on his m i vcn hornbly whenever the cont. > 
tion b<‘camc seiious. Ilis ‘•pitch ” She mkhthnve 
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been talking about a pavement artist, or a street coster- 
monger! He dared not trust himself to make any 
reply. Assuming that his silence was consent, she 
continued — 

“ Yes ; that’s what I had better do. I’ll go off by 
the mail to-morrow evening, stop a couple oif days in 
Madras, and get through with the business. Then I’ll 
go straight on to Bangalore and see Jones and Co. and 
Brown and Co,, and that Muhammadan firm that’s doing 
a big business with the Kolar Gold Fields " 

How had she learned all these details about the big 
retail shops of a place she had never seen ? 

“ Margery I ” he jerked out at last, interrupting her 
flow of words. My darling girl I Believe me, what you 
propose is impossible 1 ” 

" Impossible! why?” she rejoined, staring at him in 
blank astonishment. 

“ As my future wife, such a course as you propose is 
impossible; more than that, it would be intolerable! 
intolerable 1 " 

He laid such stress upon the last word, whidi he 
repeated, that she looked up at him with sudden 
astonishment. 

“ I don’t think I quite get you,” she said, using 
another A m erican expression that did not serve to allay 
his irritation. 

“It is not the custom for ladies to — ^to he ■ 

stopped. Unable to proceed. The contemplation of him- . 
self as the husband of an ardent lady “drummer" was 
too appalling for words. His personal pride rose up in 
arms at the mere thought of it. The consternation 
written on bis face made her laugh ; but though she 
was amused for the moment, she could not help feeling 
sorry for him in his evident distress. 

“You Englishmen shy at commerce and trade like : 
a raw colt at the latest thing in automobiles. Haven't ; 
you arrived at the fact that it is the breath of life to an , 
American from the West? I was bom in the canning 
butsiness, brought up in it from a tiny kiddie ; and it 
has me right in its grip. Since Dad died, I’ve made 
good in thn teade and extended the bttsine)^. . -Real 
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proud of me he’d be, if he could see how I stand fight 
now, I tell you ! ” 

“ But as my wife, Margety " Warradaile began, 

in vain protest. 

“ As your wife, I’ll do my daradest, as the boys say, 
to please you and make you happy. If you can’t 
reconcile yourself to the canning, maybe before long I’ll 
dispose of the business, sorry as I shall be to cut myself 
adrift from an honest trade, that has done me well ever 
since I’ve had my hand on it. For that very reason — 
turning it into a company — it is the more important that 
I should work it up for all it’s worth. When I’ve got 
through with my booming, I may reckon to retire from 
it ; but not till then.” 

He was not satisfied ; he wanted her to separate 
herself from it at once, and saw no advantage in bang* 
ing on to obtain a few thousands more. 

, " Can’t you turn it into a company at once, and get 
clear of the whole thing before — before — — ” 

“ Before we get married ? Of course, it’s up to me 
to do what I like with it, when I like ; but you must 
admit that there’s no sense in giving up a fine business 
all in a hurry. It can be increased by half as much 
again if I o^wn up these new fields. I must take ray 
time about realizing. I hope to make at least a quarter 
of a million dollars out of it when I retire. What’s the 
matter with it, that you don’t like it ? It’s all honest 
and above board ; and you can’t say that for the half ctf 
our firms out West.” 

" I’ve nothing to urge gainst the industry in itself. 
It’s your connection with it that I don’t like ; your 
position as manager.” 

“I’m not manager; I’m boss; and I can tell you 
this much : I’m terribly well thought of in San Franci^o 
as a boss. There are few who are reckoned slicker where 
business is concerned than I am.” 

Margery spoke with some excitement. She was 
slightly hurt at the entire absence of recognition on the 
part of her lover of the qualities that made her famous 
in her native town. The more exdted she beemne, the 
more she dropped into the colloquialisms of heir 
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inncyarre. 

A s ’< ucc *■ U u;70n fhem. W^irada le dated not 
I'st hisf c * *^0 ay Tii-ch leit ii<- snou'd expiei-s lan- 
s f o t » ; \ ’ jcrvf ^s peipiexed at his attitiioi 
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“ Y' ti<'e ,ou id have no time no oppor 
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>'0 1 ML u'v. sec * sii( MpltL 1 with a coifijence 
nia* d (’ P(d re issuio him. “ I should be a daft idtot to 
b Il’is Od 1 i,si> 1 ' oit of my hands nnd nr dt aw'>\ 
n*o n ith 1 '? 

‘ Vs a c np'’n> i louldn’t raeL jvi'>y ” 

“1 ha^'s so, p« bans , bi t at the saiic t»me it would 
mVv ncrea call etvelciJ as t "oukl m p iva*e ands 
.. bu 1 es 111 e innt Cuini needs a nastc ’■imd, viilh 
IP ’jf th t IS Pwver off f fron lh_ time the cars come 
n M h 1 1 f 111 * tT the libilh of the tins and placing 
them on h niaiket ” 

I theie any necessity to increase the bn iress ’ 
Si u!> )ou nou'd rtah/c enough capital if you ‘■old out 
tu-moircw You don’t want the money I am vv ell off, 
an I quite abk to supply you \uth all the pocket-money 
’ oil w ill need— - " 

‘ Ihw e }uu mike » mistake It woiild be no 
p’ isdte lo ne t> sjcnc oUiti p-opk’o money I’ll 
iilloiv *h<it >n I mi,ht aies* me a. i house me, and give 
me a nea au'onjbne i hen the o d machine nocks up , 
bill tho e aie not *he suni total of mj net ds,’ she said, 
thinkiii., o' the p .inter’s e ife and othei lecipients of 
help in time of ne''( ss ty 

“What are jou needs'"’ he as'' ed “Do you 
mean yoia chanties and beneeolences oetsidc youi own 
wants? I r.m premne to enable you to Criiy out all 
youi pifseiit . abilities In fact jon would piobably be 
ah'c to do etcij thing j’ou wish out of the income aiiSin ' 
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Could she do this and find consolation and— what was 
more — compensation in the new world she was to enter 
with Warradaile ? It had seemed easy in the first flush 
of the changed conditions to be true to both— the new 
and the old ; to continue, partly by proxy through the 
distrusted manager, and partly by personal supervision 
at intervals, the fruit-canning business ; and at the same 
time to fulfil all her duties, social as well as wifely, to 
her husband. 

There was another reason for her mental disturb- 
ance. It lay in the fact that .she and Warradaile had 
differed — not lightly but fundamentally. They had 
been sufficiently self-possessed not to succumb to the 
temptation of allowing their difference of opinion to 
degenerate into a vulgar squabble or wordy wrangle. 
It might have ended thus with a girl and a boy, or with 
people less well-bred and self-controlled. Each felt 
strongly on the subject, and each was strongly wedded 
to his and her opinion. 

Warradaile was accustomed to have his way. He 
was deliberate in forming his judgment ; and when it 
was formed he was convinced that it was correct and 
needed no modification. 

Margery was equally self-assured. Since the death 
of her father she had experienced no authoritative con- 
trol, and she had learned to rely on herself. Her 
natural shrewdness saved her from any bad mistakes ; 
and if she erred now and then, she usually found some 
excuse for the error of her judgment. 

The more she considered the subject that had been 
under discussion that morning, the less she felt inclined 
to yield. Warradaile might be fully informed in all 
matters concerning India and its government, but in 
business affairs he was admittedly ignorant ; and any 
opinion he might hold regarding a Western trade, such 
as she was engaged in, was valueless. How could it be 
otherwise? 

The thought intruded itself that he had no right to 
attempt to influence her, nor try to superimpose his will 
nimn hers. She had made no such demand upon 
him. On the cantraty, she had permitted hini witbotit 
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protest to settle off-hand the vital details of her marriage 
and her honeymoon, because they were his affairs as 
well as hers; but where the affair was hers and hers 
alone, there was no necessity for her to submit 

The relinquishment of a paying concern, a business 
that had nothing whatever to do with him, with all the 
excitement of the successful working of it, was too much 
for any man to expect of her. VVarradatle must dis- 
cover for liimself that she was not a child ; that the 
women of the West, whether married or single, %vere 
separate units, leading their own lives without losing 
their indeptindence. 

It might be a difficult lesson for him to learn ; but 
it must be learned, if the two were to enjoy the broad 
happiness which men and women of her own world 
expected in the present day. With this in her mirtd , 
she entered the breakfast-room unruffled and serene, 
ready to fit herself in to his mood and study his plea- 
sure, as far as it could be done ’.vithout an infringement 
of her liberty. 

Warradaile had also had a little time for rumination. 
He had come to the conclusion that, being a sensible, 
woman, Margery herself would soon be brought to see' 
the ioappropriateness of pursuing a course opposed to 
her husband's wishes. Mrs. Enville would help by 
placing before her the disadvantages of allowing any 
distraction or multiplicity of duties to come between 
them. The conduct of a trading business would be in- 
compatible with their position in India, and it. would 
also be quite unnecessary financially. 

By the time he joined his guests be^ topi was in a 
more even frame of mind, content to let the subject 
under contention alone, and disposed to ttiink only of 
how the hours might best be spent. 

" I shall be home early to-day. It is a native holiday," 
he said, as he rose from his seat at the breakfast-table. 

“ We might have a nice drive,” .suggested Josie. 

“ I was thinking of that. Would you like to go out 
tp the camp ? ” 

“It is rather far for Daffie, and we should be late in 
returning,” replied Josie, 
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“ Oh, mummie ! do let us go to the camp ! I want 
to see if the amma has carried back her devil-stone. 
Yann says that she has. I heard her telling the butler 
so.” 

"No, dear; the camp is too far. Run and fetch 
your fairy book. I am going to read that lovely story 
of the soldier and the dogs with eyes as big as saucers.” 

The child went off obediently to her mother’s request 

“What's that about the devil-stone?” asked War- 
radaile. as he took his sun topee from the attendant 
servant preparatory to getting into the car. 

" Guy writes that the stone is back again in its old 
position under the neem tree. The villagers say that 
the amma carried it back herself. He is dreadfully 
worried. There is no hope of getting the work finished 
now before the floods come down ; and of course he 
has to give a reason that will satisfy Government for 
the delay.” 

“ I don’t envy him there,” said Warradaile. 

“ I suppose it is the doing of that dis^reeable old 
grafter with the queer eyes ; the mahunt I think I heard 
him called,” observed Margery. 

"He has disappeared altogether ; vanished mystcr 
riously,” remarked Warradaile. 

" Is there any reason for his disappearance? ” asked 
Margery. . 

"He is wanted by the police. Southam was out 
after him that day Overseer Basildon couldn’t be found, 
The police have a suspicion that the mahunt is the man 
who has been spreading these mischievous and false 
reports. He has been paid, of course. By-the-bye, does 
your husband say anything about Basildon, and whether 
he has been found ? ” 

“ He doesn’t mention his name.” 

" Probably he went after the defaulting coolies and 
will return with the gang in a day or two. I hope he 
will have no scruples about the stone, but will pitch it 
into the river. The Overseer has been far too kind and 
considerate in dealing with the villagers^ and he gets no 
thmiks for his pains," said Warradaile as he departed to 
the kutdierry. . 



CHAPTER XX 


HE rapid drive through the afternoon air completed 
le healing of the breach between Margery and Warra* 
lile. She had schooled herself into a less independent 
ame of mind, and was prepared to meet him half-way 
( the question of disposing of the canning business, 
he would consent definitely to turn it into a Company 
itbin reasonable time. If he preferred to be dis- ' 
isociated from it altogether, she would go to California 
.one from England. He might remain with friends and 
datives to shoot and fish in Scotland, and she would 
odertake to be quit of it personally by the time she 
itumed. 

It was a great concession. She wondered if he would 
ppreciate and understand how much she was giving up 
)r his sake. She did not sacrifice herself grudgingly ; 
er generous nature rejoiced in the giving of her best ; 
ut she was shrewd enough to desire a recognition of 
er gift 

Possibly it added to Warradaile’s attraction in her 
S?es that he should require some sacrifice at her bands, 
he would not have wished to find him a complacent 
uppet, whose yea and nay was carefully attuned to 
ers. She liked him to be autocratic; but there was 
limit He should know where to draw the line, and 
e able to exercise disertmincUion in his interference. 

As for money, she would have sufficient to supply 
er private purse, if she allowed time for an advantage- 
us deal and was not hurried. She had the satisfaction , 
f knowing that she and her father had made evei>' 
ollar of her fortune. It would always be hers to do as 
he liked with, and dispense as she chose. She was 
nder no necessity to account for a cent of it 
As for the pleasure she had obtained from the 
ao9 P ■ ■■ ’ 
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business, she put it aside and resolutely refused to give it 
a thought. She dared not contemplate her life without 
it ; her courage might have given way. Now and then 
the fact obtruded itself that it meant severing all the old 
ties, relinquishing all the old joys ; even the old friends 
connected with the trade must lae given up. There 
would be no more pleasant little trips to fruit farms 
to look at hypothecated crops ; no more long-distance 
journeys to keep alive the custom with the shippers ; no 
more need to study the sugar market or the question of 
labour. It would all be a closed book henceforth, and 
forbidden ground ; Margery would be making a great 
sacrifice, for she was a born trader to her finger tips. 

Warradaile was conscious of an easier tone in the 
mental atmosphere as she sat by his side. For all Ws 
autocracy he was a good fellow at heart, naturally dis- : 
posed to humour women and children and to pet every 
animal that crossed his path. He was also a good 
master to his servants ; and in the kutcherry he repre- 
sented to his official staff and the people he governed 
the soul of justice. 

Very little was said on the way. The car glided 
along a smooth road running towards the west. The 
blue mountains with masses of white cloud hanging high 
above them loomed, more clearly out of the haze of heat 
as the car lessened the miles. Where the sun caught the 
jungle-crowned heads of the spurs, the outline of the 
forest giants could be distinguished with an aureole 6i 
reflected light on the glistening foliage. As the sun 
sank the shadows drew tc^ether in broad masses of 
purple and obliterated all detail except the noble 
outline, 

" How monotonous, and yet how fascinating the 
scenery is,” remarked Margery, as Warradaile stopped 
and turned the car in accordance with Josie’s wish to be 
home before dark for her little daughter’s sake. " Does 
the landscape never change ? ” 

“ It would change into marvellous beauty if I dre^ 
on into the hills. The Cumbum valley, whicli Is due 
WMt of usi is one of the most lovely spots in the Western 
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*' I should just love to see it.” 

“ So you shall — by-and-bye. There are lots of ex- 
peditions you and I can do when we are able to dispense 
with our chaperone. What drives we will ha^ Margery 1 
1 must get you a tent ; and a good horse as well. The 
car has its limitations. Yoa can ride, of course ” 

"Rather! The Californian woman isn't born who 
ain’t cross a horse. She knows the anima! in and out, as 
every Englishman knows his sporting dog. Father .saw 
to it that nothing was omitted in my bringing up. He 
was not much on .style and parlour manners ; but when 
it came to practical training, he was a pretty right old 
dad for a girl to have.” 

They reached the town of Madura before the sun had 
touched the horizon. The traffic in the road made it 
necessary to slow down. 

As they passed some small bungalow's, mostly occu- 
pied by domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians, the 
car was stopped bs? a group of people, natives as well as 
Anglo-Indians. They had clustered round a woman 
who was exhibiting every mark of extravagant grief 
and distres-s. 

“What is the matter? Is it an accident-?” ,a.sked 
Josie, in some alarm. Her thoughts flew to the child, 
and the prevention of undesirable sights that would pro- 
duce horror in the young mind. As no one replied to 
her question she summoned up sufficient Tamil to repeat 
it in the veriiacular. 

A torrent of speech was at once forthcoming. The 
woman in the road was Mrs. Carvalho, the wife of the 
Overseer who had lately been stationed at ■Sirraloor, 
She was just recovering from a fainting fit in which ^ 
had fallen through grief. Two of her children w^e 
lying dead of cholera, and her husband was dying. 
They turned to Mrs, Carvalho and explained to the poor 
woman, who was blinded with tears, that Mrs. Enville 
and her friend, the rich American lady, were in the car 
with the Collector. They urged upon her the advisa- 
bility of making an appeal. She came forward, sup- 
ported by two of her friends, and laid her hand upon 
the car. 
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‘ Madam I Uh ni) * it is Mr^j Enville ' Oh, ma’am, 
lay husband is dying, and the cholera has taken two 
of my childicn— Bertie, my eldest boy, and Queente, 
my dailing baby ! Now It has seized my husband ! 
What shall I do ? Oh ! what shal' I do ? I have no 
money , and the man will not make the coffins for my 
child' en’® oodles unless I give an advance 1 ” 

Josie listened in silence, her eyes filled with in- 
creasing tenor as Mrs. Carvalho told her tale. As 
»oon as 't was ended she sprang up, and, loaning over 
Warradaile, whispered — 

“Oh, Mr Warrcdaile, drive home quickly! I will 
send the money she wants. You heard, didn't you ? 
It is chobra, and I am teirified for Daffie,’’ 

Wa.'raJ.ule was perplexed. It went against the 
giain to drive away in the face of the poor woman’s 
distitssing appeal ; but Josie, losing her head alto- 
jethei, gave him no peace. She reiterated her prayer 
to be taken away from the infected spot as quickly as 
possible, breathing it in his ear over his shoulder. 

‘ Stand back, please, Mrs. Carvalho,” he said, not 
daring to move with the crowd so close to the car. “ I 
have no money with me. I can get it at once if you will 
let me pa'-s on. You shall have all you want.” 

Margfciy had listened without making any remark. 
In anolhei moment before Uie car could move she was 
out of it, and standing on the road. 

“Maigery* Maigeryf” shiieke Josie, beside her- 
self with feat. “Come back I pray' I beg jou to 
come back into the car. You don’t know what you are 
doing, what risk j'ou aie lannmg in stopping here 
ainop ’ the'-e ipfected people • ” 

“ Margery!” said Waiiadaile ITis voice was not 
!ou(l, but It contain! d a nt.w note of intense quiet 
command. “Get in again, please. We can do no 
good here, and I want to drnc on The sooner 1 reach 
home, the sooner I cm send the money to Airs. Car- 
/alho” In full confidence that his mandate would be 
obeyed, he tu.ned to the weeping, distracted woman. 
“Mrs. Caivalho, can joutell me the amount the man 
asks as an advance 
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back with you. The doctor will see that Carvalho 
ail that he needs.” She turned once more to W? 
dalle, “ As you love my little daughter, drive on 
take her home at once. Who knows that the c 
may not be taking the cholera now, this very mom 
from these people ? They have come straight f 
tiie bed-side of the dying man. Oh, it is cruel ! 
wkked!" 

She fell back on to the cushions and added her t 
and lamentations to Daffic’s. 

By this time the car was moving forward. \ 
radaile drove slowly. As the crowd melted awaj 
looked round and called to Margery over his shoulc 

" I will come back for you as soon as I have t£ 
Mr.s. Enviile home,” be said. 

" Don't i” cried Margery, in response. “I i 
walk home. I know the way ; and I am not sure 
long I shall be here.” 

The words were sent clearly and sharply after 
retreating figure. Once again there had been a c 
of wills ; and Margery, to her dismay, as she tho! 
over it, found herself opposed to the arbitrary wi! 
the man she was going to promise to obey. She 
acted spontaneously and on the spur of the mon 
following the dictates of her warm-hearted nature ; 
he had acted at the promptings of a love that dret 
danger for the beloved one. . 

A feeling of irritation passed over her. He ha 
right to make demands of this kind. Did he want 
to behave with the folly Josie had exhibited ? She 
not accustomed to be guarded, and herded like s 
s-'foiic creature that could not bear tlie buffeting 
dauy life. W hat right had she to be shielded front 
sight and touch cf misfortune? From her old dac 
had learned that her duty was to go at once to 
assistance of a ieilow-creature in distress instea 
standing aloof. She was to holdout the helping 1 
t^tead cf withdrawing her skirts. Warradaile nr 
h® r^hi about the necessity of relincjuishing the 1 
»Mss p but he Was not right in asking her pr any < 
wpinaii to tefuse to respond when appealed to fo* h 
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She had no time, however, for the consideration of 
Warradaiks attitude towards her action. By this time 
two of Carvalho’s daughters, both still in their teens, 
had joined their mother, and were adding their lan3en> 
tations to the loud expressions of grief around her. 

Margery moved to Mr, Carvalho’s side. The com- 
panion gave place to her, and the poor woman clutched 
at the arm of the new friend. 

‘ Oh, madam I You are good to stop like this with 
a bereaved mother ! Oh, my darling children ! my 
beautiful Queenie ! my noble l^rtie ! ” 

“ Come back to your house. Mrs. Carvalho, and try 
to bear your trouble bravely,” said Margery, leading 
her towards a small bungalow where a group of fright- 
ened women and children hung about the gateway, “ I 
, will gladly let you have what money yott want I 
have some with me, so there is no need to wait. If 
the man is here you can give him the advance at 
once.” 

“You are indeed good! My daughters will look 
upon you as a mother and a sister. It will lighten nay 
grief if 1 can think the dear ones will liave a decent and 
suitable burial.” 

“ How much do you want ? ” asked Margery, as they 
approached the bungalow. 

“ Would you think twenty-five rupees too much, 
dear, kind lady, to lend a poor woman in the greatest 
distress?” 

“ I will give you fifty with pleasure,” responded Mar- 
gery, instantly. “Will notes do? If sd, here they are.” 

She opened the little bag that hung upon her arm 
and took out five ten-rupee notes. Mrs. Carvalho and 
her daughters ceased crying in sheer astoni-shment 
Plunged up to the hilt in debt their credit did not 
amount to five rupees. The sum offered by Margery 
was beyond their most ardent expectation. It was 
dazzling. It would pay for the verandah-made mourn- 
ing as well as the fiineral. And as it was offered so 
readily, they might safely reckon on getting another, 
twenty-five rupees out of their benefactress, nominally 
as a loan, if not as a free gift. Mr. Would 
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be good for another twenty-five or thirty rupees ; and 
then there was Mr. Enville. He had the reputation of 
being a liberal gentleman where his subordinates were 
concerned. 

The hand of the Overseer’s wife closed over the notes 
with a gasp of relief. A sudden flow of exuberant 
thanks followed. Margery tried in vain to check it, for 
it was embarrassing. 

“ Never mind about thanking me,” she said. “ Let 
. me see your husband, and if there is anything that I 
can do for him in the way of sending him broth or 
wine it shall be done.” 

" Will you come and see him ? ” asked Mrs. Carvalho. 

“ You are not afraid ? ” 

“ Not I ! If you think he would like it of course I 
will go in and speak to him. It may cheer him up to 
think that we are doing everything we know to help !, 
him to get well.” 

“ How good you are ! How kind ! ” said mother and 
daughters m a breath. “ The good God has remembered ■ 
us in our trouble." 



CHAPTER XXI 


Margery led the way to the bungalow. The entrance 
\vas screened by a bamboo blind that hung before It 
As she mounted the steps to the verandah the blind 
was piislied aside and Basildon stood before her barring 
the way. 

She gazed at him in astonishment It was not the' 
Basildon she had known on board ships the man 
who befriended her at the travellers' bungalow. It was 
a gaunt, haggard figure, and the face belonged to one 
who had suffered. Cheeks and temples were blistered 
and discoloured by exposure to the sun. The eyes had 
a sinister expressitm, not far removed from murder. The 
hand that held the blind aside trembled, even though it 
clutched the split bamboo with a grip that would have 
squeezed the life out of it had it been a living creature. 
He did not speak, but his eyes rested on her w^ith a 
questioning gaze that compelled her to explain her' 
presence there. 

** I have come to see Mr, Carvalho, I hear he is ill ; 
and I want to know if I can do anything for him , if so 
Fm ready to do it right now%” 

“ You can do nothing. He is dead.” 

Mrs. Carvalho and her daughters, who were close 
behind, heard his words and screamed aloud in their 
distress. They made no attempt to restrain their grief. 
To do so was not in accordance with their traditions. 
It would have seemed callous and inhuman not to have 
lifted up their voices and wept, so that the world might 
hear them. Pushing past Basildon they entered the 
house, and at sight of the still and silent figure upon 
the bed. thev threw themselves on the srround and wailed. 
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was taken up by the friends of the Carvalhos. They 
rocked themseives to and fro, and shed their tears of 
sympathy. 

" Come away from this ; you have no business here, 
Miss Longford,” said Basildon, roughly. 

For an.swsr she attempted to enter the house; It 
seemed to her that her right place was with the grieving 
family. 

“ I must do what I can for those poor things ; I can’t 
turn my back upon them in their trouble.” 

Again she made an attempt to follow the Carvalho 
family ; but he held the blind firmly down behind him, 
and put out an arm to bar the way. 

“ Vou can do no good, unless you like to lend them 
a small sum of money. I know there is no cash in the 
house, and their credit is too low to allow of borrowing 
from any money-lender,” he said, his eyes fixed upon 
her with an expression of heavy determination. 

“ I have just given Mrs. Carvalho fifty rupees. She 
shall have more if she wants it. Mr, Basildon, may I 
ask you to stand aside, please, and allow me to go in.”= 

Margery spoke with more heat than she had used 
before. This continual opposition was making her im- 
patient. First she had had to endure Warradaile’s ; and 
now she wa.s suddenly confronted by the same thing in 
a man to whom she owed no allegiance whatever. As 
friendly acquaintance he might speak, but to order and 
command t It was not his province, and she ha^ no 
intention of paying any regard to his Wishes. 

“You shall not pass in,” he said heavily. "And 
what is more, you will leave this spot at once." 

He did not wsiit for her to carry out his command, 
but took her by the arm and irresistibly led her from the 
door. They passed down the path and out into the 
road. He guided her footsteps towards a by-road that 
was bordered by a high fence dividing it from the 
gardens of the bungalows, ^ 

“ Why do you treat me in this rough manOer ? ” she 
asked, as soon as her indignation allowed of speedy. 

"Eh^ause I will not permit yea] to run any liaaeces- 
sarV risks. If vou could do anv ^nad at hIL I abOidti lie. 
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the last to stand between you and your intentions ; they 
are the intentions of an angel. But there is nothing to 
be done inside that house but what has been done 
already ; and you are not wanted. So come with me 
and I will show you a short cut to the Collector’s house, 
which will be better walking for you than the dusty 
road.” 

He spoke slowly, retaining his grasp upon her arm 
and bringing a certain amount of pressure to bear in the 
direction he wished her to go. He was not using force 
exactly ; at the same time she was not walking along 
quite of her own free will. Again she resented this 
interference with her independence. The$e Englishmen, 
she thought, were extraordinarily masterful in their 
ways when it came to opposing their wills. She stopped, 
determined not to be coerced. 

“Mr. Basildon, I am inclined to go back and see 
that poor woman again. I have just remembered that 
her husband being dead she will want more money> now 
that she has him to bury as well as the children.” 

“No; you will not go back,” he said, looking down 
upon her with eyes that in the sunset light seemed to be 
gazing into her inmost heart. What was it they said ? 
It was not anger at her obstinacy; it was more like 
admiration for her willingness to be of service to her 
fellow-creatures. She ignored their expression and 
encouraged herself to be angry and rebellious. 

“ By w'hat right do you interfere with my movements 
in this manner?” she asked hotly, making a half turn 
round in the direction from which she had come. 
Instantly the strong sinewy fingers that had been gently 
guiding her steps closed firmly round the soft flesh above 
her elbows and held her fast. He leaned towards her, 
and the words came from him as though they burst their 
bonds and would not be restrained. 

“ Because I love you ; because you are dearer to me 
than everj'thing else in the world ; because I fear lest 
the disease should seize you — you, my guardian angel, 
the one ray of guiding light in a world that has grown 
dark and evil since I returned.” 
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pity, of which she was totally unaware, shining in her 
eyes. 

"Yes," he continued. “You may believe me or not, 
as you like. Since you left Sirraloor, since my cursed 
meddling with Indian devils, I have been in Hell.” 

“in "Hell! What do you mean?” she asked in a 
iovv voice. She had often heard men, who had been in 
trouble, express themselves strongly ; and she knew 
that when they did so it was for no trifle, 

“I have been tempted of the devil. If I could, I 
would have committed murder most willingly on the 
fiends who tortured me. I could kill them now if they 
were within my power ; but they are not ; they have 
escaped — for the present" 

'■ Fell me all about it You have been hurt — badly. 

I can see it in your eyes,” 

Her soft words full of pity and sympathy sank into 
the man’s scorched spirit like water on a parched land. 
He caught his breath in a great sobbing sigh, and the 
hand that had gripped her arm to stop her by physical 
force dropped to his side. She slipped her hand into 
his arm. Here was a felloiv-creature who needed 
sympathy. She forgot his strange confession of love— 
he ^vas ignorant of her relationship to Warradaile — and 
she thought of him only as a poor, suffering human 
being, bruised and hurt. The dead lying in the bunga- , 
low behind them did not need her. The grieving family 
divided between their sorrow and the urgent necessity 
of making arrangements for the triple funeral did not 
want consolation. Ail thought of going back passed 
away, and her whole attention centred on the than 
whose misery was written in his eyes. Together they 
walked slowly along the darkening lane that led to the 
grounds of the Colkctor’s house. 

His storj’ was told with broken intervals. He said 
little of the heathen feast. The details were not fit for 
her ears. Sh^ felt him shudder as he mentioned the 
deviWance. Then came the discovery of. the flight of 
the ^bridge coolies, and his morning’s journey to the 
^tioQ which he never reached. The driver of the cart 
played him felse. At the branch toads he totned aside/ 
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after the peon had gone in search of the missing suit* 

case* 

The cart was curtained at the back and screened by 
the driver in front ; and he did not observe that a wrong 
turning had been taken, until the man stopped near the 
solitary house standing a little distance from the high- 
way. He began to reproach the driver when three men 
came up ; and taking him at a disadvantage inside the 
cart, they gagged and bound him. 

Carrying him off to the .wild broken land nep the 
palmyra grove, they pegged him down in a kind of 
crucifixion with strong tent-pegs driven into the ground ; 
and there they would have left him to die a slow torturing 
death from exposure, and perhaps attacks from predatory 
birds, beasts and insects had be not been rescued. 

“ How awful ; how truly dreadful ! ” cried Margery, 
her pitying eyes dwelling on the ravages wrought by the 
sun upon his skin. “ How did you escape ? ” 

“ Fortunately the peon’s suspicions were raised. He 
went to the station ; and not finding me there, came to 
the conclusion that there had been foul play of some 
sort He searched and was lucky enough to discover 
me. He did his best to help me to get aw;ay ; but what 
with the heat and the exposure I was too weak and 
delirious to take advant^e of his assistance. I had sense 
enough to remain hidden while it was light As soon as 
it was dark I must have become unconscious, for when I 
came to myself Nellappa had gone. In the meanwhile 
those devils discovered my escape, and they never rested 
till they found me. They believed that I was half dead 
and not likely to recover my senses, which was fortunate 
for me. They did not think it necessary to tie my 
hands and feet After they had carried me a little way 
I suddenly recovered consciousness. In a moment I was 
on my feet fighting for dear life.” 

Basildon stopped abruptly. His eyes burned with 
fierce anger as he spoke. She looked up at him, under- 
standing something of his feelings. 

“ You got away from the brutes or you wouldn’t be 
here now,” she said. 

“ The rest is not a nice tale for your ears. When the 
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peon returned with the old matey from the traveliers' 
bungalow and the station porter, they found me lying 
between two unconscious men. They helped me to the 
station, and i came on to Madura.” 

He did not tell her that in his murderous frenzy be 
tried to batter the life out of his assailants with a bit 
of rock which he had found close at hand ; nor did he 
breathe a word of the deep and bitter regret he still felt 
that he had not killed them outright. The evil spirit of 
the amma seemed to rest upon him like a cloud, and he 
became silent. She broke into his moodiness. 

“ 1 hope you put the police on their tracks,” she said. 

“ As soon as I reached Madura I communicated with 
Mr. Southam. He sent at once to arrest them, but of 
course they had disappeared.” 

“And then you heard of Mr. Carvalho’s illness.” 

“ No ; I was told that he had lost two of his children. 

I went to see him and found him in the throes of the 
disease himself. Poor fellow! He had no chance from 
the very beginning ; his terror was so great — it was 
enough to kill him. He died a few minutes before you 
came up to the door.” 

Again there was silence. They passed into the 
grounds of Warradaile’s house, and walked in the twilight ' 
beneath the beautiful banyan trees for which Madura is 
famous.. Her: hand stiU rested on his arm. Her touch 
and the nearness of her presence had an extraordinary 
effect upon his mental condition, She brought peace to 
his disturbed mind. The evil influence of the amma 
seemed to melt away, and the deep black desire for , 
revenge gave place to a more reasonable feeling that his 
assailants could be better punished by the law than by, • 
himself. If their blood had been upon his head, copld 
he ever have clasped her hand again ? 

“You have gone through a terrible experience,” said 
Margery, Then finding that he did not reply she con- 
tinued. “I once knew a man out in the West whf^e 
life w^ attempted by some one who was jealous of hini. 

He tried h^d to foigive him ; but he was never quite 
.TOre ^at his fc^iveness was honest. At the botibra jbf . 

&eW'Was' always\a;1io.|efmg-fejgret -that.'^s ■' 
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knife did not get home. I could understand the feeling. 
It was only now and then that the revengeful regret came 
over him. Why did those men try to murder you ? ” 
“Because I informed against the mahunt.’ 

“Ah! I knew that man was a grafter of the piost 
dangerous kind. It was written in his eyes.” 

“ He himself helped in the attack. When he thought 
I was securely fastened down to my death, he went ofi 
disguised as a Muhammadan. The peon saw him go. 
The cart that conveyed me there took him away. It 
was all planned from the very beginning, the laming of 
my pony, the absence of the syce with the other pony, 
and the dropping of the luggage in the road to get rid 

of the peon." .... 

“What was the information that you laid against 


the mahunt?” 

“That he was spreading these false reports about, 
and inciting the people to rebel against the British 
authority.” 

“ How did you find it out.’ 

Basildon smiled grimly. 

“ I dressed up as a leprous beggar and was present 
at one of his addresses to the villagers. The wily brute! 
He thought he could play tricks with me as he did with 
poor Carvalho by using those devilish eyes of his. I let 
him think so and played a deeper game than his.” 

“ It is a pity the man wasn’t one of the two you 
punished. It would have s^ed him right if you could 
have given him a good beating.” 

" I should have done more than that, I should 
have-- — ”• 

His teeth clenched upon the murderpus words he 
would have spoken had he, been talking to any one else 
hut herself. She saw the fingers Of his right, hand close 
convulsively as though they held the mahunt by the 
throat His eyes glittered. She caught their expression 
and pressed his arm with the hand that lay within it 

“ I ought not to have said that ; you must forget it” 
Forgive me f If I were always by your side, I 
should never talk or think wickedly. When I am near 
you all evil thoughts disappem:. Have I offended ?” he 
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a-iUou ris h' withdreu h^r hand fro.u Jiis 

fu'in. 

« \o ; <ul th«;ro is no need for you lo como an) 
'urtivr. I ma to send you back from heie. We 
r.!‘, c.o o li> Ih- end of the qa.e en, and I go In by the 
'■'*e vu’*n I.ih. Goo l-bje, Mr. Basildon. We may not 
in. t VI.. Tan goin^ Moan to M idras in a few d ly s." 

Je stared at her. The po 3 -i.jtlity of never <?eein4 
Iier rigaiu threw hi-, diwrder. d mind into sudden and 
lumiiituous confusion. 

'• Slop ! I have s( mcthing lo say thac you musl 
hear, ;\('n if you c.<» out of my life never to enter it 
at' tin. ’/'■'U 're the only woman 1 have ever loved. 1 
i id iioi ’-n n that 1 Irwed you Tt came to me on bo.ml 
h p, i* has oeen <,rowing ever since. I know that I 
mud 'iv ' vnth >ut you. .'such as you are do not male 
v\ 1 1 » Vvn h'vo me. Forgive me, but I feel I mtkSl 
,peal’ ’ 

She pui up h..r, hand to stop the hurried, passionate 
)i Is vvlnc'i 'vould not be ■,t.>yed. 

” You nnisi not - yon rcalij- must not tail: like that.*’ 
. rrie ' 

3 k \.\ u’d not to ‘■l.iyjd , he c<'iitiniied hoily — 
nun ha'* i r jht to tell his love ; and you .shall 
know and understand Ihit you are* tie only woman I 
have rver hwetl ] shall love you to ray dying day. 
I r r.innnt Invi* yo'j I will have none,” 

The ilrotj't. tough word.s appealed lo her. It was 
t' 0 l.ir.il of v.o.i!n , the nttraen of her country received 

U U !h * 1 TV 

M*. J I. f n ' biu* crie' i in real distresb, more than 
.t I ItL >\ jd. * It is too late I Whalewr I nnght hav^e 
. ai d I ii.i ’ I ' Tree, .i It, too 1. 1 - nm 

‘ t »f c » I*-*! 1 ha**'* Ijc'en a fool to say what was in 
my Iiotd Vvl I im ..la**, i neve*'* dare'd to hope 
♦h..t > >’i x)iC Mijy t*,. Gre.u ’’.‘avfn&I How 1 
! ' '• yon 

0 V*. I hi l.er to him mt I .be fell liis lip-* on hers 
i” 1 .vi'.'t, ; i* or. l«‘ J.t s that she hau no fower to 
n s. t lie re’ «*e * h.*i qukkly an i ushed her roughly 
I’x ftt I‘MU 
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" noO hlc*.-* ’ r ! 'i »n* rnin j •m dKi i . ► ti .• c 
I Uc V ( nj h.* S.1 1 .1 ' ’ 

* ' L < t* 1 3 1. t * • ^ * “r 4 itk* , 

Bu u ru , .Oiw 4 <1* h r i I , « . wl . lun'uHt; 
t’i 111 !iic .-./111 »l y h* t ' I (j‘e <■ » ' n.* . 

>1 f.. • Ir •Ij'’ n'. fit 






CHAPTER XXII 

Margery passed through the large central hall o 
way to her room and met Josie. Mrs. Enville & 
back from her with a gesture of avoidance. 

“You need not be alarmed,” said Margery, c 
She had an inward contempt for her friend’s s 
fears. 

“ But you went into the house,” said Mrs. E 
in a voice of mingled protest and injury. 

“ Indeed, I did not. I heard that the poor mai 
dead. I could have done nothing if I had gone in 

“ You intended running the risk of infection if h 
been alive,” retorted Josie with some warmth. “ I 
it was most inconsiderate, most unkind of you. 
would have been a living danger to us all." 

“ Really, Josie, you overstate the case in you 
cessive fear for your safety.” 

“ I’m not a bit afraid , for myself,” rejoined 
Enville, ruffled at the implied accusation of unre 
able nervousness she thought she detected in Mar 
words. “It is Daffie I have to think of. You 
smile, but I can assure you that it was entirely o 
cJiiSd’s account that I made Mr. WarradaUe driv 
If it hadn’t been for me he would have waited fot 
Where is he 

“ I don't know ; I haven’t seen him.” 

“He went to meet you ; didn’t he bring you hp: 

“No; I walked back by a path through the 
pound. I told you I intended to walk." 

“Were. you alone?” asked Josie with si 
^iosity. 

“ No ; r found Mr, Basildon at the Carvalhos' I 
and he came to show me the, way." 

‘ ■ 4B6' • - ;■ 
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“Overseer Basildon!" exclaimed Josis in surprise. 
“ Then he has turned up again al! fight I Did you hear 
how it was that he disappeared so mysteriously ? ” 

The appearance of Warradaiie diverted Josie’s atten- 
tion, and Margery was relieved of the aecesrity of finding 
some means of avoiding an answer to her embarrassing 
question. Mrs. Enviliu hurried towards him to condole 
with him for his fruitless search for Margery ; hut his 
eyes went beyond her and rested on Margery her-self. 

“ I went to meet you with the car ; but somehow we 
missed,” he said. 

“It wa-s very good of you. I told you I should 
walk. I came by a pretty lane and a short cut through 
the grounds." 

‘‘And Overseer Basildon walked witli her,” added 
Josie, wl«> was still excited from the events of the 
evening. 

“ Basildon ? Then he is safe, as 1 always supposed 
he would be,” said Warradaiie, his eyes .scanning 
Margery’s face. It bore traces of the emotion she had 
experienced frmn the time she first saw Mrs. Carvalho 
in the road to the moment when Basildon had left her 
at the edge of the garden. 

He had no sort of suspicion that anjthing had ever 
passed between Margery and the Overseer except what 
was warranted by a board-ship acqiwintance. Yet he 
regarded her with a curiosity that Wtis never satisfied 
whenever Basildon's name was mentioned, H ad M argery 
been British in birth and training, he would not have 
given Basildon a second thought in connection with her ; 
but, considering her Western upbringing, he wondered 
. sometimes how she had met him, and whether there had 
been any partiojiar friendship between them. She was 
the kind of woman a man like Basildon would admire ; 
though he would in Ml probability never dare to do 
more than admire. She was less fenced In with social 
barriers than an Englishwoman ; and though far above 
him In wealth and position, she might have met him 
on different ground fiom that on which the English- 
woman stood ; and she might have encouraged a 
friendly intimacy. 
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Margery remained silent on the subject of Bast 
safety. The story of his escape was still fresh i 
memory. The low, tense words with which he 
described his crucifixion scorched her sensitive 
and maf’e her shudder as she thought of it. 
Enville filled in the silence and made a demac 
'Varradaile’s attention. 

" I must leave you to-morrow and go back to < 
Don’t think me ridiculously nervous, please. It 
for myself; it is for the child’s sake I want to leave 
said, going over the same ground she had cover 
talking to MargerJ^ “I dare not keep her hi 
minute longer than is absolutely necessary. I am 
Guy will say I am right.” 

“I don’t think you need be nervous. The 
no communication between those bungalows and 
house,” 

“ They arc only half a mile away. It isn’t our: 
Out the seivanls who disregard all sanitary rules 
run risks of infection. For all I know that foolis 
ayah of mine will be at the house this very nig 
hear all the ghastiy details ; and perhaps she will . 
and sec the dead bodies. I wish I could have go 
Guy to-night.” 

“ I’ll take you over the first thing in the mori 
Wairadaile said kindly. He had little patience, 
ever, with Josie’s excessive neia'ousness. 

“ Thank you so much. I shall be ready to sti 
six ; not ’atcr. I shall pack to-night. You must d 
tame, Marger>' ; you can’t be left behind." 

■‘I suppose not!” responded Margery, finding 
effort to keep contempt out of her voice. “ I’ll gc 
dress for dinner. I advise you to do the same ; anc 
josie, while you are about it, try to forget this cl 
worry. What’s the good of going over Ihe bridge I 
you get there ? ” 

“ I can’t help it. I’m not used to roughing it a; 
arc,” replied Mis. Enville as she went off to her ro« 

Wanadaile had been listening in silence, congn 
ting himself on Mdrger}’’s strong, common sense, \ 
he could fully appieciate when it jumped with his \ 
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“Coire to the smuKing-room ’.ihcrj you dro a i ; ’ 
he Slid. The fdct that h«* was to lose her i i moo att-ly 
had sud lenly prosented itsulf. “ Thoic is so much ’ “ 
have to talk ab ut” 

Mtr.'ery v ni d t;’ -«.'!/ h.-o lea thv L h’ tdt 
after dinner. Basi’don \.as till *n her tnini, IIu 
^\Oid' weu* /inrtni* in htr ea s and hs kiis burned 
upon h.r lips She orcht not to have aMo.vel hitn 
to go to such a knc;t'( It w.s not u iti' loyd to 
Warrutlale. Yet .he could not Irve hilped lvi.ii If 
His emotion an I the dcriaialion of his hopch “-s Ime 
came upon her tcm;jest««msty, ld:c the cyclo ik gaks of 
the coui.tiy with their lU-n ,ulated gusts ; and it was 
btjond her power to hold liim Is ck. 

She liked him n ire the v orsw f j. >. Tlic 'train ef 
roughness in his act'or appeal 1 to ,om.thInj ir l'.‘r 
natme which Wanaclai e failed t u .ub. 15a iklon had 
succeeded in stopping lar fiori e’t’i iig the i ki-ted 
dAclliug by ri siinple Set ruggi'd detcfoinatior, which 
somehow did not ofieml hei sense of i»Jepei'»\ ice. 
She \. as conscious tliat she would n>. vtr have ‘•iibuiitte 3 
to Waira 'aile in the same manner, even if n- had .stoou 
at the door and baned the way. She ' ould have passed 
him by ; and he, with his in&tiiictive c n itesy, woidt! ii..v<; 
hesitated to put out the obati ucl n ; ra m and say, bn t u ' 3 ', 
“ No 1 you shall not ! ” 

She dresse'd for dinnci and a tci u.e minute s jcLooI* 
ing heioelf into a wore cvv.n m 1 loss critical fra ne ol 
mind she went to Waii.idailc’s s-metum. She had coin 
fo tile decision that she would bring herself into arroid 
aiicc with his Viushes, if she could ; and she woidd tl<» al! 
in her power to soothe rather than to initalf him. She 
full)' intended to maintain li r libei'y ol action, and to 
that he would take no exception, il he found that she was 
carr 3 ing out his wdshes in che* main. She felt confident 
that he v.is geiierou-. enough to allow lier to do thing.s 
in her own way as long as the object he cUsiicd was 
accomplished. 

At the same time there were ceitain details in her life 
at the present moment which were no contem of his : 
and probably the same thing would occur in the futuu*. 
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Over these matters he oughr to exercise no control. She 
would act entirely as her judgment dictated. If she 
chose to a&k his advice, he might give it ; but he must 
not hope for a blind acquiescence on her part. 

She entered his room v itfa an undefined hope that he 
was not going to reproach her, as il she had been guilty of 
a childish piece of disobedience to his orde> s. It was with 
relief amounting almost to gratitude that she heard him 
say in an ordinary tone from which all annoyance was 
eliminated — 

"Weill What news have you to give of the poor 
man ? ” 

“ He is dead ! ” 

“ Did you see him ? ” He glanced sharply at her as 
he put the question, wondering with a vague fear if she 
had actually run any risk of infection. 

“No ; I did not go into the house after ail; there 
was no necessity.” 

He refrained from expressing the intense satisfaction 
that he felt at her admission. 

“ When a man is in the last throes of cholera very 
little can be done for him. One may be sure that the 
doctor will see that he is not neglected. The house will 
be disinferted and precaution will be taken to prevent the 
spread of infection as far as possible ; but the people are 
very difficult to manage. By-the-bye, I must send Mrs. 
Carvalho some money." 

He rose to go to his writing-table, but Margery 
stopped him. 

“ 1 here is no need to send any. I gave Mrs. Carvalho 
fifty rupees. 1 always carry money about with me. I 
have found it convenient ; although I know it isn’t the 
custom to do so in India. Josie always laughs at me 
fur it.” 

“ Vou have been vcr 3 ' generour. Fifty rupee-s is a 
argt sum to these people. They are not tiirifty, I am 
sorry to say ; and it will melt away in unneces.sary 
expenditure The poor woman will be destitute again 
in a week’s time.” 

“ Is that so ? Then how is she going to live i ’’ 

" She will go back to her own people, and we diall 
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place her children — ^those who still require ed ica..'on • -r).i 
the foundation of some charity scuool. The 'prls will 
marry just as their mother did. They will spend ewo' 
penny of their husband’s inco ne'-; and Ihe same kind 
of rraqedy will oc repeated as has just taken place” 

“ Arc they never provident ? ” 

"Very ^el(’o^n indeed. It is not bom in thorn; an.' 
they don’t seem aule to learn it’' 

"Then Mis. Carvalho will want more help?’' 

“ She wi 1 be sure to ask for it ; and I ihali pr joab'/ 
give her a sum similar to the sum you have given ; 'ji:1 
1 shall not put the cash in her hands. I .‘■hall pa^ her 
bills and seelhit her creditors get it. Enville will be 
asked to do something, and you are sure to be appealed 
to again.” 

“ 1 see,” sail 1 Margc»*y. 

She understood all that he w’shed lo convey. Ho 
.showed his wisdom in not attempting to dict\te how 
much or how little charity .should be dispen-ed. She 
was a practical woman of business and he felt that he 
might leave it to her natural shrev'diiesi. to duscover 
whether she was being imposed upon or not. Enough 
had been said on tltc subject, and he umied the conver- 
sation. 

“ What was Basildon doing there ? ” 

“ He had called in to expiCiS his .syiTioaiby at ihe 
loss of the children, ana he found Carvalho ra'in-iolf laid 
up with the complaint. It was he whom I 'nine up 
against at the door of the bungalow. He allowed that 
the poor man was dead, and gave me to undiT^and 
pretty straight that J wasn't wanted. 1 thought of stay- 
ing on a little time with the distracted woman ; but .ifter 
I had handed her the monev, I seemed to fcJ that 1 
didn’t fit in any further and I ivas best away : so I left." 
" And the Overseer showed you the wMy h.it’ ? ’’ 
Margery did not .tpeak. After what h.vl pa^. al 
uetween herself and Bas ‘.dor. she td* that it would be 
impossible to discuss him with W^arradaile. She liid nut 
feel entitlca to repeat the taic of his sulfcr.ngs. She 
was not sure if he intended it to be made public. 

Warradaile glanced at her as if he would have asked 
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d qccotu.r. How was it that Basildon was able to pre- 
vent her from entering the house when his own efforts 
proved of no effect ’ Her mind was not exactly an open 
bool like josie’s. There were points of leserve now nncl 
I hen riiiujgh wnich he could not penetrate. 

He diopped the subject and led the conversation into 
other channels The time passed quickly, and the dinner 
hell rani,. They met Mts, EnviLc on the way to the 
dining-room. She was looking anxh lus and worried. A 
talk with Vann had brought to light more details of the 
ravages of the disease, and Josie was feeling distinctly 
aggrieveu at having been kept in ignorance of its 
appearance in Madura. 

“ Did you know of cholera having broken out in the 
town, Mr. Warradailc ? ” she asked, as they sat down to 
dinner. 

“ I had heard of a single sporadic case, and I hoped 
that theie would be no more of it. It is not endemic in 
Madura at present ; and there was every reason to 
believe that we had isolated this one case and stamped 
it out.” 

“ .kre you aware that half a dozen cases have occurred 
io-day in the tain besides the three in the Carvalho’s 
bungalow ? ’ 

“ 1 think you are mistaken, ’ replied Warradaile with 
d contract 'on of the brow, the only sign of the annoy- 
ance he felt. “ They would have been reported to me if 
it had been so.” 

“ My ayah tells me and Josie detailed at length 

the usual bazaar tumours that spring up without any 
foundation when a public catastrophe of the kind occurs. 
“I think you ought to have let me know about it. I 
should have asked Guy to send the car for me to-day.” 

Wairadaile did his best to assure her that her infor- 
mation was false, but she was not to be convinced. She 
prefer! ed to believe Yann’s fables to his assurance. 
Margery, as she listened, was sorry for him, and she 
could not help admiring the way in which he met Josie’s 
unreasonable complaints and nervous forebodings. Her 
ready sympathy flowed towards the man who was being 
unjustly blamed. He might with reason have lost his 
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temper, but he maintaiued it outwardly and never fbr an 
instant forgot to be courteous and polite. 

“Say, Joste!” she cried at last, losing her p tience. 
“I’m sick to death of t.earing about the cholera. 1 
shall have to £o off and soak niy head in a minute if you 
continue giopchin'?. Mr. \Varradaile may have made a 
mistake in not letting you have the news, but anywaj 
you’ve handed it to him in what you’ve said. Now let 
that end it right here. We’ve got such a lot of other 
things to talk about.” 

Jo'<ie was silenced at last, and Warraclailo ^ave 
Margery a grateful glance ; but though she made an 
effort to restore the happy atmosphere that had hitheito 
prevailed, she failed in her attempt. As soon a.s dinner 
was over josie excused hi iself on the plea of the neces- 
sity of packing, and retired to her loom. 

"I am sorry IMrs. En\ille is upset,” remarked ^Varra- 
daile as be ard ilaigery settled lhcms'“lvcs iu the 
verandah. 

“ She used not to fii.ss when we were gills togethei. 

I don’t .seem to sec the old Josie in this mood of 
nerves." 

“ It 13 the climate ; it affects the ucr\oua s; m ant 
makes the toughest of us jump)'. Jia)' I smoke ? Now 
about our own affairs," he continued, as he lighted a 
cigarette. “ Let us come to some definite ariangcment 
about plans while we have the chance. 1 was fondly 
hoping that we should ha\e a '.hole week to considir 
them, but it is suddenly reduced to a single evening. ’ 

“You w’ill run over with the car pretty fiequentlyand 
see us in camp, I tupposc," said Margery, who was con- 
scious of a sudden and unaccountable distaste for all 
matleis connected witlt her wedding. 

“As often as I can ; but except on Sundays it ij 
difficult to get away. I have been thinking over your 
proposed visi< to Madias. I know a man down there, a 
young nieichant, an impoiter of all soils of goods, who 
might be useful in — in pushing the — er — the thing you’re 
interested in. Couldn’t 5 ou offer him a commission and 
let him act as your agent ? ” 

“ J certainly might see him when I go to Madras. I 
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coultftcll al once oy the loo'c of him if he was likely to 
fit ill. Is he English or Araurican ? ” she said, giving the 
Western pronunciation of the word. 

“ He is English.” 

Ma gcrys lips nere momentarily compressed. 

“ T ha 'e litcle use for Englishmen in a stunt of that 
luad. They aien’t slick enough.” 

‘ Will you give him a trial? ” 

“Yes ; I don’t mind prjmisinghim that much.’ 

"And if he pleases >ou and is likely to be successful 
you can send him round to those northern towns and 
to Caku'ta and Bombay.” 

“ I mignt,” she assented She had no imention of 
reopening the question of the business at present. Their 
last e' eni"g together undei his loof should be pleasant 
and peaceful if ic tested with her to make it so. 

“I was hoping that you would not have to go to 
Madras at all.” 

“ Oh ! I must go ! ” she said hastily. 

“ How soon ? ” 

“As soon as possible,” she leplied. “To-morrow or 
the next day.” 

“ Write and secure your rooms first at the hotel The 
place is filling up with people from the hills; and it 
won’t do to chance finding accommodation.” 

“ Then it will have to be the day after to-morrow.” 

“ If you go as soon as that wc shan t see much more 
of ea :li othei ; not as much as I hoped,” he said regret- 
fully. 

An iinatcountable sense of relief swept over her. 
She could not have assigned any leason for it. Suddenly 
and capriciously she felt that she was tired of everything 
connected wth Madura. The very orderliness of the 
1)011 ic, the* rc',u'duty aiin smooth.’i ss of the bfe she was 
ha iiag, h,i(l begun to pall upon h» r. Even Wairadaile’s 
pnci-e and p'lfccUy corr^-ct bearing a.s host, friend, 
Ivvcr, Government ofticial and ma-ter got on her 
nerves, ft was the spirit of the West, stirring and 
clamouring for the natural unconventional conditions of 
the old life. .She no longer wanted to be a princess. 
She felt more like a prisoner bound with invisible fetters 
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in 1 loom wlieic the windows wore .ioscd eiiJ the c<ii 
exclut^ed WainriaileS i*ic£»en^o se.mvcl t) 
soiiie inflincnra that slio h id never befirc fv.U 

and ac,ain*»t wnsch luv s )nit i-o*e m icbellion. 

S.ie oot lip froM liL iLdi lathci caiLer IhiH nau’ to 
sa> *^00 i-n^4ht, pka(ui ^ thit she luo mu‘>t 6 o *om»* 
pacUiiO ana i of l“a/e cv *jthin^ i > the m rnin^ She 
ft U as if she coul J not cndm ttie tc to c h oi ins arm 
about hca To his si»ipn>e fa%e rut dioit Ihc i-n onl 
o^tl w'hich lit hau been ^vont to 1 n^^e* and diuw hwi »elf 
aw cl}. 

“You aie to uii^^e ia& lo-moitow, are vou not? 
It is most Kina ol you to spajt the time/’ she sain, a^ hi* 
walktd with ii r acioss the wi It hall towards h r rooai, 
“Yes; 1 hope nothin' will prc^vtnt me from ruiu^ 
so* It \v ill give <i CO p\' of hoif #s lo \ j:er w th j ou ' 
The bntki, Atta^*n the -stir of foo aUps «*pp-auil at 
the doon ti} leading to the bic^ v^ranoah, aCM^r to 
hi » custom, to ttcen t llie final oitei * foi the next aay 
and to cloip the house. Waiuinide wi \td him any- 
wheie cLi at the moment How vu thru wasnohtlp 
for it lie coula not dismiss him ; and Slan.eiy hcrsc f 
showed no mclinaticn to staj . 

“GoofUnigLt, ' .she Slid n feiing liim lit* h iUn. 

He leaned forward and Uis-^ed htr while Ue * Ij 
butlci discreetly turiu d his herd aw a} , btu tnt pte*tnte 
of the third puson had itsUiei^t, and th» kist Hasnc" 
what it might have been, to Warradaile s rtgiel. 



ChAPiER XXIi 


il was stui earl/ iii the morning vhen Warradaile 
turned the car into the tope where the camp was 
pitched. Eiiville, who had received uo tidings of his 
wife’s sudden rctuia, was just about to start out with the 
dogs for a walk as far as the D.P.W. bungalow ; he had 
heard that Basildon had come back by train on the 
preiious evening ; and Nellappa, who had brought the 
inforiaation, gave him an account of the Overseer’s 
adventures. He wanted to hear the story again from the 
Overseer's own lips. Enville greeted the party with 
surprise rather than pleasure. 

“What have you come back for, Josie?” he asked 
his wife. 

“ Cholera has broken out in Madura and I dcure not 
stop there any longer with DafEe.” 

" 1 wish you had written to me before coming here,’’ 
he said regarding her with some anxiety. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” asked Warradaile. If any 
blame was due for her action it was only right that he 
should bear his share. 

‘‘The place is in a ferment over the devil- tree." 

He glanced at Josie aud then at Margery, wondering 
if he had said too much. He did not wish to raise their 
fears. Josie rv-plicd at once. 

“ Ferment or no ferment, I would rather be here than 
at Madura. I am not afraid of these stupid villagers, 
who can think only of their devils ; but I am of the 
cholera. I suppose you have a clean bill of health here ? ’’ 
she said with sudden suspicion. 

" The health of the village is all right. The headman 
died soon after the devil-dance ; but that was due to 
apoplexy after the dance. It appeared that he not only 
took part in it but had been drinking heavily.” 

236 


\ 
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'• I am relfeverl tn hear what you say about the 
village,” rcsponrleJ Josie, her thoughts upon the 
disease and not u^ton the lois of the headmin. 'I'l! 
go and see to Daffies breal:f,r.t and iafev e.v the cook. 
You will havp a cup of fc.i ^.''th as, Mr. Warra laile, 
before you start wick, won't you * ” 

“ If i1 can be brought at once. 1 mustn’t wait long,” 
he replied. 

Mrs. envillewss herso.f a 'lin: all trace of n<*nous- 
ness and excitement had gone. M,ifgerj ttnk a s uit on 
one of the cane chairs to wn't for the tea. Etwil'e led 
Warradaile .aw.!}' on pretence of talking .diop. as Iv* 
called it, in h s excuse to Margery. 

“\Vc shall not >ie \ve minute.,” he said. As ‘oou 
as he was out of hearing of Margery he continued 
rapidl)'. ” I’m sorry they have come back; Things are 
in a most unsatisfactory state in the vill.ige. It is pa.ti)' 
due to that grasping oUi sadhn, who ii coining a little 
fortune out of the frightened people as the ni aUhpiecc 
of the amtna. He has thre.ttened llicin in h'-r name 
with a flood that will wipe out the place, if tluy don’t 
propitiate her with s.-icrificcs and offerings. A still worse 
oftender is the mahunt, a poisonous feliow in the pay ol 
the Germ ms. He has been propagating a pro-German 
campaign all over Ihe country, 1 hear, anil S[ircadiiig 
rumours and fal-e ncw.s ; he has done his bc-t to stir the 
people UD to revolt. Under the pretence of helping to 
smooth this trouolo of the amna down, he has been 
speaking of the other matter." 

“ I suppose Southam is after him ? ” 

“ Yes ; and he will have him, too, before long. The 
fellow can’t get avay. The police are on the watch 
everywhere. Did you hear how the brute .ser\’ed my 
Overseer ? " 

Enville told the tale of the attempt on Basildon's life 
and how he had been rescued. 

“The mahunt is wanted, it seems, for something 
beside.s treason,” said Warradaile. “ Ls there aiij* like- 
lihood of an attfick being made on you and the camp ? ' 

" I can’t say what may hapjjen. I lion’t think any 
violence will be offered as long as wo don't interfere 
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virltn the original ijee. Tho sforc has bo' n ca'-ricd b''r’< 
'o Its old position." 

“ So .Vfrs. Envi'le told nae." 

“The village people bwlieve that the amma took it 
back herself; but, of course, it was the old sadhu who 
did it.” 

“ ^Vhat a*'e you going to do ? ” 

“Leave cvciything as it Is at present. I’ve had a 
wire to say that rain is falling heivily in the hilli,. The 
water will be i>o\rn to-night or to-morrow at the lates*. 
It will put a stop to all our bridge work for some days, 
pet haps weeks to come. It will also give the people 
eometbrng else to think about. They will be obliged 
to plough their helds as soon as the river rises high 
enouch to flood their land*.” 

‘ Then you will return to Madura as you can do no 
good hero?” 

“ That was my intention ; but with cholera there, my 
wife won’t go near the place. It is most unfortunate. 
I think X shall have to send her and the child up to 
Bangalore as soon as I can get them off. I shall just 
wait and see the water down and the people busy. It 
will relieve the tension. I hope the first flush will be a 
good one, for I want them all to be occupied with their 
ploughing and sowing. They will have no time to 
W'orry about that old devil of an amma with the waters 
well out.” 

" Then you don’t think the camp will be attacked ? ” 

“I hope not. I’m sure; because it would be the 
beginning of a widespread disturbance.” 

“ Vou arc not satisfied about It,” remarked Warra- 
daile, as he noted the 'ines about Enville’s mouth. 

“ The fact is, I believe there is something in the air, 
Ihou.'h I cant make out what it is. Perhaps Basildon 
will be able to fi id out. He understands their language 
better than I do.” 

“ Meanwhile, I think you vvill be wise to send your 
paity olf without any delay — not later than to-morrow 
evening by ihe night mail Can I help in any way ? 
Shall X come over to-morrow morning ? I can arrange 
for a day off if it is absolutely necessatj'.” 
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' It might be as well It would Icavt* irc free ii apy 
ii jdden crisis occurred ; an*3 \Wth your car her ? j un cou’c' 
take them away out of the danger zone. j\nj' w 'y, ! 
cant go with them to the station. I shouldn’t hke to 
leave the wforks with the water rising,” 

“Verj' well; expect HiC sone tune to-tn'>rrow; and 
I’ll motor Mrs. Enville and Afai-ery to the station. 
Your man can rtran the '■eivaiits .an 1 the lu\;"a'»e in 
>our car. I ni.iy a-. wcU wire up to lJ.iti>'ioie fr >m 
Madura a. soon as 1 got b ex, and sc mr n u . .it one 
of the hotels, t v*i>' also engage a siccpb.g-r ir.iage 
The train .arrives at Banga’o e at u.iyorcak, I be' ten c.’ 

“I shall lie ver} grateful. Come and have' some tea, 
I s e Miss Longford is btginn ng to pour it out," 

Warra<'.iiU‘ had no time to spare, 4\s it was, he 
W'oitld be a little la^e in getting to the kutcheiry. Th' y 
sat down, and Enville explained to Mitgery, in jfo-ie’s 
continued al».cnce, the jilans he and \iairaflaile had 
made for their visit to Ban, alori;. 

“ Does Josie wish to go ? * she a .l-ed. 

“ She 'ull be glad to have a couple of msmtlis there, 
T*m sure,” rcplie'ii Enville, confidenitly. ‘ The climate w ill 
be btsmtiful, far better than the hills at thia time of the 
year.” 

“ You haven't asked her, t1 en i ’’ 

"No; I’ve not had lime to di so; bet \Va,ridaile 
and I have settled it all lu wi.i bring his e,ar over 
to-morrow and Iwlp to take jou .ill to the station. You 
must trawl bj' the ingnt mail ; it will lx* cooler.’ 

Margerj' laughed as she looked from one plotter to 
the other. 

"It is very .strange to me how you men go right 
ahead without con.sulting anybody uhen your women 
Site foncemed. It’s mi hty kina of j'ou to make plans ; 
but I rather think it’s up to roe to fi.v in> own. i may 
tell you lh.sl when I next get a n ove on I’m f,oiug to 
M.adras,” 

Th< ugh .sbf protested thu.s, she spoke without a trace 
of aunnyauce, 

“Oh! by all means do as you wish," said Enville, 
hastily. ‘We we'C only lajiiig the d4k for you ♦o 
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spare you the trouble. Then 1 take it that Josie will 
go to Bangalore and you will go to Madras The 
arrangements will hold good all the same, and Josie 
changes at the junction.” 

Warradaile smiled with amusement. He had already 
had a ta.te of Margery’s independence, but it was new 
to Enville. 

“ 'Nhy are we being hustled out of the camp like 
this ? ’ she asked. 

“The change will do Josie good. She has been 
much upset by what has occuned in Madura,” said 
Enville. 

Margery glanced at Warradaile with a slight uplift- 
ing of the eyebrows. He understood the gesture. 

“Better tell Margery the truth at once,” he said 
to Enville; then, turning to her, he continued, “The 
fact is, the village is in a ferment ovtr this devil-stone 
business; and it would take very little to bring about 
an attack on the camp, and on the D.P.W. bungalow 
as well. Under the circumstances English women are 
best out of the way." 

“ Please don’t tell my wife,” added Enville. 

“ I thought the villagers were satisfied with every- 
thing Mr. Basildon had done. Surely they won’t attack 
him,” said Margery. 

“ In the ordinary course of events they would not 
touch him. An evil influence has been at work creating 
an ill-feeling against all connected with the Department ; 
and the Overseer will not be left out if there is a row.” 

“ And a row of some sort is undoubtedly brewing, 
though we can’t say what form it will take,” added 
Enville; he was relieved to be able to speak out 
plainly. 

Warradaile looked at his watch. 

“ Half-past eight 1 Fortunately there are no police 
traps out here. Good-bye, Margery ; hope to see you 
to-morrow.” 

She stood looking after his car. A cloud of dust 
marked his way as he spun along the level road. He 
was a good fellow, and she w.is fortunate in having won 
his love. She was irritated with herself for not feeling 
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•aore fes^rcl at the itiMen tt'rin nation lit vis’*. 
What wit thi mj*tu* with her’ i\hy -vj* it a rt.icl 
to s"e hitn cn? W.l^ •»’'e alrcalr ti). 1 i>i the intro- 
ductory dutijs >/i’ Wikho^l ‘ If tnn^ Ji i " a yt 

irl’-o* le, mint woul i tiiaf of rht Ui.c i e’ ' oitfurlrn'-, 
duabi iiitriided itdf. Had >he uten I’l'ined iiy h.*' 

por)tion, and hil Mi* mi 1 1 a ' bn, no' lhi> 

Vvould nol do' With an eif »t si" tniii ' back th<. 
question that nas fornulatin,j iu hi r inin'I, ,,a 1 hurried 
to her tent 

blit puded a>ide the jiiirdati and in. '5n Ihc 

floor i’l his a'customid place with his back aq ins! the 
canvas wall of the tent sat Sunnre patientl)' waitin^r for 
her. His clothes had been hastily 4 . n n to him with in- 
junctions to put thf^m on pioperly, injunctions he had 
tolallj- disitqaiotd ; for the red qaini nts of contention 
were servisj as % turban^ and th- musim thit should 
have been b* 'uno rouml his head aas snread shaii l-'ashion 
over h'S shoulders. Ills httk inkt 1 le 7 > weia txteu 'ed 
close toyethtr in front of him and he was r.yefullj 
nursing a ntw-latd egg. 

Every morning after repeatinq his pta^ers in 
Margery’s photograph the child had bionqhl th* »g , .i 
the fowl had been accoinmoaating enough to lay, an i 
had sat in his pri -tine nakedness w ait ing ft ir h -t t j coin • 
Theie was <omething of the unrea'-o’ ing fidciity oi the 
dog in his action, the faithful be-ist that is ala i> ■■ look'ng 
for his absent master. He had waiteu till the tune that she 
usually look her ba h ; t .cn, as she oid not appear, he 
gave it up. The egg was deposited cm the bi ush-tray 
and removed later liy Mai>. He departeu solemnly 
from the tent t » steal away to the shallows where the 
stcppnig-stoues led across to the temple island. There 
he jilayed in the warm backwaters of tlu stream, aiul 
rolled in the sand to diy himself. 

He was obliged to watch hi- mother; tor if he 
attracted her attention he tound his liberty cm tailed. 
With the childish cunning of the East he went first to- 
il aids the spot where the pony ii ns lollieied, and watched 
with an absorbing interest the giooming process. The 
pait that pleased him most was the washing of the pony's 
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The aniniJ ei>joyed it and licked the cool dripping 
sponge as» it was rubbec. over its nose and lips. Sunnee 
.«eatcd h’msiJf on his heels in f.ont of the pony until this 
pait of the f looming was finished. Then he went up to 
the syce and demanded to have his own face washed in 
Hie manner. The good-natured syce wrung out th^ 
sponge »n the bucket, and passed it over the boy’s lips. 
A crimson tongue was protruded in imitation of the pony ; 
and sometimes the child caught the sponge between his 
teeth in an ecstasy of delight 

The game over, Sunnee strolled off wandering aim- 
lessly about behind the syce’s tent ; but as soon as he 
was saiely hidden from his mother’s view and out of her 
mind, he slipped off to the river bank, where he was soon 
splashing about in the limpid water. He had wisdom 
enough to return before he was missed ; and Mary’s fears 
weie nol aroused by a suspiciously long absence. 

The little boy looked up with a confident smile as 
Margeiy f nteied the tent. He knew that she had arrived, 
c she had heard the sp,tting devil-carriage, and had caught 
a glimpse ol her white sun-hat as she passed from the car 
to the dming-tent He placed the egg on the mat by 
his suie and rose to his feet. His hand went up to his 
fordicad iu a dutiful salutation. She stooped and lifted 
him in her aims to his intense surprise. 

“ You little darling ! you dear little egg-man I ” 

She kissed the soft smooth dusky cheek that felt like 
a satin cushion in its nrm roundness against her own. 
He murmured something in his own languE^e and nestled 
against her neck wuh childish confidence. His mother 
entering at the moment was startled. Engl'sh ladies 
weie wont to be kind and benevolent in their actions ; 
but she had never know n ce lo show a similar mark of 
fiflcct'on towards the dark-skinned native child. 

"Ah! bah! what is thi-. cried Mary, taking the 
boy with pciceptiblc foice tiom Margery. “Too much 
tnublmg our missie this way,” she cried, giving him an 
admonitoiy shake as she went out of the tent. She 
carried him towards the servants’ quarters, and set him 
on his feet with strict injunctions that he was to go to his 
gtaunie at once and remain with her. She spoke sharply, 
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iu her fear lest the ilRoinetied cnucar c 

have besto ^ 1 iiiJ^iii him withoa*. uue j) '<iCai/un'^ 
*?liould brinjj him ili-1 jc'*. 

The p 2 city mtnif' Tci in doappo'nfin^ni. He bri 
not rjcen alunvci^ »i)r mii uf tAnn^* m n 
tlijoc to iCiJcat nr to Jic ocMUt f“ul iti 

poison. A t- 's » inrU tcl over lii a he 

walkofi nv\ff..b loivaKl*- tue lent, ^rrie n » 
\vasengic;ed In vvindiii^ ,i ctean Vf.nle ^aics. n>ini4 h.'i 
ponsun. 

‘^What 1 * it, little one I Wu has b-.i yrexlns 
thee?” «X'»kcri Yann. a-* ?he too Lftcd tuc chdJ h let 
arms to fondle him, taldng care as s-’c did to matvc 
the nocebsary passes anu cuckiny of the hnucklw^ to 
guard him fiom the evil s arils. 

lie babu'ed foRb h»s tale o*' tiou Ai . . 'ti*c e^s h id 
not hecti behriv'n^ nicely in Yana^ ^3e"*ee. Ihe aird 
that hai ocen Inym so rcgaurlv ucioic auy jHi <aaip 
had ceased and wis showing a d<spv.sition U oioo i over 
a stone thsi served as a Sunnee J i o^m- 

plaincd to hi*- mother of it* shoricomin ;s, and bii* been 
told tnat It was saving up to lay a big ono when in;** /ic 
returned* Ever\ morning he fch under tin* clucking 
ruffled ohl hen but eoitUl find no 1\» hib ^r-at ; w 
the other hen had been seued \/ith an fi^, 

and the child had brought tlic r^su ^ to \iai^ t> ■> tent. 
It took some time to expUni all tno*-e duna* tic tiouoles 
in his chddish Ian* uaye to his ^landmothci ; ho hid not 
finished when Daffies voice vus heard calling for Vann* 

Tile old woman hastily finisned her toilet and hunied 
a^vay, Sunnee trotong unheeded at her heels. I le ^ eau. d 
himseT outside Mrs, Ea'nllc’s lent, and listened with 
wrapped aitention Jo the .^ountl ol ats-r spiashin * wulur, 
aim the clear treble of DaljU’s ro cc, as ‘•he went tiuo gii 
hci pu ^uiations for the bi , brvaMast. Next to 
he. uoidnpj,;ad the fail lutle En.,ii^hgnl , but it was not 
with the same love and adoration. Da he Wc s i’llten -corn- 
ful ano contemptuous over his nakedness, with the 
natuia! instinct of the child who tadik^, sever) thin , tnat 
s not ordeied and aiianged according to her own 
surroundings. Sunnee might admire from u disUtice , 
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but She made him feel that he was outside her f 
existence wherein spotless white frocks, shoes, stc 
and pretty ribbons were indispensable. 

Mary was delighted to have he^ mother bac 
ibe was looking forward to being off duty for an 
so, vvben she might hear all the details of the 
cases m Madura th it had actually taken place ; 
rumour of others that had not occurred. 1 here v 
stories of births and marriages as well ; of wife-l 
and street*fightings ; and other domestic gossip, 
furnished the chief subjects for conversation in the 

The time for all this was not yet , and bot 
were kept fully occupied by their respective m: 
until noon in prepaiing for the migration 
following day. 

Meal time came at twelve o’clock, and no soc 
their dinner eaten than they both fell asleep. T 
been up at daybreak ; and not even the though 
gossip in prospect could keep them awake. 

Once more Sunnee was left to his own dcvic 
father took a short nap after his dinner and 1 
parted to his duties at the DP.W. bungalow, 
his mi.ther-in-law and wife sound a deep. 

1 he child accompanied him to ihe edge of 
and then returned. As Sunnee passed Marge 
the temptation to feast his eyes on the beaut 
was too great to be lesisted. He peeped in, 
aside the purdah ; and his face puckered with i 
he met those eyes that were of the colour of 
She Dcckoned to him to come in. He entered 
down in bis usual place against the canvas side. 

It was a pity that they had no common t 
which they could talk. He did his best to comi 
with her in the univeisal sign language that all 
unaeistand. He remembered that he had left 
on the mat. It was no longer theie. He poir 
his finger to the spot and said, “ Ileh ? heh f ” 
wucssed coircctly what he meant and touched I 
indicating that she had eaten it. He comprehc 
action and laughed with satisfaction, moving h 
a childish wriggle of delight. 
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She gave him a small hand jla^s to phy 'vUh,*aiid 
for some time h^ atnu<!ed himself by tiUcing to his o.\n 
reflection in Yann’s language, scolding or polling him- 
self as the mood prompted. 

The afternoon passe 1. Yann and Ms ry both over- 
slept themselves fiom honest faliguo. They i >si, in a 
fluny of haste antic pating lepioof. Thc.e was still 
much to be done. The cushions tabl -covei and oJd> 
and ends of trifles used in camp had to oe packed as 
well ao the clothes and home linen, ready fo, loluin I < 
the bungalow at Madura , or to betaktn to 5 angalore to 
adorn the somewhat bare rooms of the hotel. 

Mar)’, bustling into tlie tent, found her son estab- 
lished theie. She gave him a loo'c vhioh nas meaiii 
for dismissal, and the lit.le boy got up to go. At the 
entrance he salaamed to '.larger) with an eltierly 
deliberation that made her think o*’ a {ualnt ,ol)iin, and 
.she returned the salutation viah tmial giavil)’. 

“Till we meet again, Sunnee,' she said in lui uin 
tongue. 

Mary called after the child with a wai fling Hut ue 
was not to go beyond the camp, and then she devoted 
herself with the fileMU of the aell-trtined Indian 
servant to the man)' duties that wcie befsrj her, rnd 
Sunnee was forgotUn by misliess and /nitd. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


Tea was laid under the big banyan tree that shaded the 
dinner-tent Margery and Josie were glad to sit down 
and rest for they had had a busy day. The atmosphere 
was distinctly cooler, although the breeze had an un- 
pleasant tendency to die away completely. The harsh 
hot dryness had gone, and the new moisture was 
apparent It was agreeable to the lungs, but it had an 
iincomfottc)ble effect on the skin, which made the 
temperature feci several d^rees hotter instead of 
several degrees cooler, as it really was. 

Bird and insect life recognized the signs of the times 
and were on the alert Margery was startled by find- 
Inf' a long scaly centipede running across her tent 
ea»pet It had travelled up the river bank and was 
searching for a refuge where the flood could not reach it. 

The birds, usually so silent during the heat of the 
day, were unable to rest ; and the waders called to each 
other continually, to pass on the good news that the 
water was coming. From the cultivator of the scorched 
acres down to the hurrying ant in its maze of tracks 
through the parched grass-stalks, every living being was 
conscious of the approaching change. 

Enville tinned up for tea. He was preoccupied and 
unusually silent. Josie v as too much absorbed in her 
preparations for the visit to Bangalcre to notice his 
silence. She did the talking, and he was relieved to 
find that she had quite recovered from her nervousness 
over the cholera. But although she chattered so much 
about herself and her own affairs, she was not altogether 
unmindful of her husband. 

“ I am so sorry to be leaving you like this, Guy,” she 
said, as she handed him his second cup. 

340 
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“It cant be helped. You are sinsible enough fo 
understand that I should not send you awa> if i did 
not think that it would be a wise movo.nent for ill 
concerned.” 

His words relieved her of rjspon'ib'lity and midj 
her feel that she was Cvirr>in:» out hi» lather llun ler 
own wishes in goin> to a p'aoe vvheie tne ct.uu'e las 
pel feet and she would have all tu.‘ so:i ty he codl 
desire. She turned to M.ir 'oiy. 

“You really ougit to roiHe with ns, 'ifar a"), atil 
put o*T yourvis.tto Aladras, You will liinl L horiiol^ 
steamy by the sea.” 

“ I shall not mind tlie heat. Wc have it hot and 
steamy by the sea in Califoniia.” 

“Have another cup, Mar^erj ? No* Then if jot 
will excuse me 1 wdl go batl: to Yann. Sha c,<n’t p I'lc 
to save her life.” 

Josie bustled awaj*. Enville had nut yet nnlslie ' 
his tea. Margery glanced at him and said— 

“ How is Mr. Basildon ?” 

Enville and his wife usually spike of him as Over- 
seer Basildon, but Maigery letained the pretis to hi' 
name to ivhich she had giown ac».ustoined on butrd ship. 

“ He Ls all right as far as his health is cuucsnicd , 
but, like me, he is worried over the villa ’o.” 

“That was a pretty near thing, as cais,. to mu. ler 
as it could be.” 

He looked sharply at her. 

“ You heard, then, of the rough handling he got.” 

“ He told me himself.” 

He wondered where she liad met B isildon. Josie 
had been too busy to tell him all that had occurred at 
Madura. 

“You have seen him, then ?” 

“ Wh it is the real trouble in the villr.c ' " she asked, 
letting his remark pass without comment. 

It she had been Josie, he would have put her off 
with a suggestion that there was no special ditHrulty 
witli the people ; but Margery was clitferent ; she was 
moie seasoned to the world’s rough handling and Ms 
likely to be troubled with nerves. 
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“ I can’t tell you anything more than I was explaining 
to Warradatle this morning. Since he left I have seen 
Basildon. He is positive that the village is in a ferment 
about something unusual. Whether it is an attack on 
us, or upon the work we have done in connection with 
the new road which threatened the amma’s tree, he 
can’t say. It is possible that the people may be thinking 
of another blood sacrifice. I hope it may be so. I 
would w llingly give them a dozen goats if they would 
take them ; but thej’ won’t They say that the buffalo 
was not accepted by Ihe amma as a gift from the village 
but from me.” He laughed at the thought of it “ As 
if I wanted to propitiate that old bogey ! and she is 
a* gry because they have given nothing. To appease 
her they mnst provide a sacrifice themselves. I should 
be glad to see that they were collecting goats, as is 
their custom before their fc tivals ; but I haven’t heard 
of an> being driven in from the villages round about. 
It is all that old sadhu’s doing; and the mahunt has 
only made matters worse.” 

He lighted a cigarette and took up his hat and stick. 

" Gratters, both of them,” said Margery, with a 
sudden wrath that surprised even herself. “ They ought 
to be in the hands of the police.” 

“ Certainly the mahunt should be in jail,” assented 
Enville. “ It is a pity they can’t shoot him for high 
treason.” 

He walked away, and Margery strolled over to 
Josie’s tent. 

“ I am going for a walk along the river bank,” she 
said, looking in. 

“You won’t mind, will you? if I don’t come witli 
you,” answered Josie. “ I am tired out with all I have 
done to-day ; and I am going to enjoy the luxury of an 
armchair under the shade of the trees as soon as I have 
finished.” 

“ Not in the least,” replied Margery, who if the truth 
were told preferred to go alone. She had plenty of 
food for thought, and was glad to have a quiet hour 
before her to consider the incidents of the last twenty- 
four hours. 
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Five minutes later she was picking her way ’over 
the grass towards the livtr bank. Ever since her rerurn 
that morning she had felt the call of the river, and now 
the opportunity had come of responding to it. She was 
glad that Jode had not accepteii her invitation to walk 
with her. It was pleasanter to be alone, The river 
had no at'raction for Mrs. Enville. Siie was familiar 
ti'i»h it as a troublesome feature of the district th it had 
lately been as a thorn in her husband’s -.id \ Josi.* was 
heirtily sick of it, and of the bridge and the it id c 
villagers, whose opiHisition had caused so nincli vex ation . 
Hers was not a temperament that was in touch with th . 
psychic side of Nature. 

Margery felt that the summons of the river bad been 
to herself "alone. The slumbering giant wa.s on the 
verge of waking from its hot-veather sleep: and ‘he 
wanted to see the awakening ; to watch the first itir* irgs 
of its life from within ; its uprising into aufsity, anu the 
investment in its own masterful way of its sandy Le 1. 

She arrived at the edge of the bai.k and looked 
across the wide expanse. Dormant still, its ribbon <*f 
blue watei crept over the pale sands; a newl^ -formed 
pool gleamed hero and there in the afternoon sunlif.lit. 
and a fresh thread of silver linked it vvth tlu olii pools 

As her eyes rested on the gre> empty walerwaj, a 
sense of her own smallness and lus'gnificanco A II upon 
her, strangely dwarfing her personality. She had ex- 
perienced something of the same sen.sation when she 
first gazed upon one of the carions of the Rockies ; but 
there the rugged grandeur had leaped at her with 
blatant magnificence that insisted on being recognizer!, 
and which claimed Us nie'asurc of admiration to the last 
word. Here the stren.,th an<l si/e of the giant was 
veiled in a gentleness that said, “ Touch me, handle me, 
let the child play with me ; I vv ill do the world no 
wrong.” Even as the shining pools broadenetl and the 
silver threads multiplied, the appearance of gentleness 
was maintained. 

Margery heard the soft fall of naked feet behind her. 
She turned and saw Suniiee. He smiled and ran 
towards her. stretdiing out both arms; but his eyes 
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went beyond and sought the river. Did he feel the 
call also? He gave a childish chuckle and said some* 
thing in his own tongue. Was he inviting her to go 
forward and take the path to his favourite shallows? 
She had no intention of going down to the level of 
the nver where she would lose its grandeur in the dead 
level of the sand. 

“No, Sunnee, not to-day. It is too late for 
paddling.” 

She could not be sure if he understood her words. 
It was evident that he divined for himself the fact that 
she intended to continue her walk along the top of the 
river bank, a route that had no attraction for him. 
There was nearly an hour to sunset. This would give 
her time for a leisurely stroll beyond the tope before the 
sun sank behind the masses of heavy cloud lying over 
the mountains. 

The child stopped and looked after her retreating 
figure. Once she glanced bade to see if he followed. 
He laughed and began to run towards the camp as if to 
assure her of his intentions. Since she would not go 
with him, he had no mind, she concluded, to obey the 
call of the river and seek the shallows by himself. 

The moon was in its second quarter. It fioated in 
the eastern sky pale and ghostly in the fierce glow of 
the afternoon sun. Should she be a little late in re- 
turning it would light her way to the camp. 

Now and then she stopped to gaze across at the 
distant bank on the qpposite side. Strange cries came 
from birds busy on the sands. Some were alieady on the 
wing bound for fresh feeding grounds; others called 
restlessly to the loiterers and circled round the newly- 
formed pools. 

The sun sank before she reached the camp and it was 
almost dark when she arrived at her tent. 

Two hours later dinner was over and the servants 
placed the chairs as usual under the fly of the large 
tent. A hurricane lamp stood on a table, and here EnviUe 
sat as a rule, to smoke his cigarette and read if he 
happened to be so inclined. 

During dinner Josie had talked of Bangalore and all 
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she intended doing there. It was evident to Matgeiy 
that she was looking forwaid with great pica ,nre to hei 
visit Enville was silent except when a response froni 
him was detnaaded. Mai^ery’s. though! s tisrncd fre- 
quently to Basildon. The story of the .suffering ho had 
endureu at the hands of the inahunt llngtKsl in h-r 
memory. She wished unh all htr hcaM tli.it the viliau. 
might be caught and receive ju»t punishim nf. Tncn 
the sudden passionate w irds Basildon had r.in'j 

in her e.irs, and the hot blood mounted to hei Ion head. 
She thrust the memory aside. The revelation -..as 
accidental ; it was only due to him that she stu uid 
forgot as quickly as po.ssible that he had ever spoken. 

As soon as Enville could leave the ta’jle he rose, 
and pleading as an excuse some lelter-wTithig he ioJ* 
them. 

“I think I shall go to bed,” said jo-h*. “t wa 
awake at dawn. What a long d.iy we have Ju i. It 
seems like two ran into ona You had bettor folio 
my example, Margery.” 

“ Bresent'y,” said Margery ; and slie went outside 
and sank into a chair. 

The afternoon breeze had died down, and it h as one 
of those calm evenings Uiat come at the changi of the 
monsoon. The mountains had alnsidy fe^t the bicath 
of the north-east wind with llie consequent shower.!. 
Flumps of tropical rain had fallen, a forct<u>te of the 
torrents that were due a little later. In between the 
stoims there were gleams of fierce hot sunshine lh,it .set 
every bud growing. The planters call this first burst 
of the rains the little moasoon. 

Margery was disinclined to read. The light from 
the buriicane lamp seemed to spoil the beauty of the 
night She wanted to get away from it and tie alone 
with the river world. The mixin in its second quaitcr, 
brilliant as a full moon in the temperate zone, reminded 
her of the drive to SIrraloor, and of the many strange 
sounds of the Indian night with which she made 
acquaintance for the fit it time. She smiled as she le- 
called her startled fear when the jackals gave tongue. 
Familiarity with their cry had come .since then. A night 
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rarely passed without their baying. Sometimes it was 
dose at hand on the outskirts of the village ; sometimes 
the tonguing of the pack sounded from the river bed, 
where they searched the edge of the water for flotsam and 
jetsam. Nothing came amiss to the hungry scavengers. 

She rose and went to her tent ; changed her shoes 
and slipped on a dust coat to protect her dress from the 
rough spear-heads of the dry grass. Mindful of Basil- 
don’s advice she took her walking-stick, and without a 
word to anyone she left the camp by the path that led 
to the river bank. 

The wide waterway had a new charm under the soft 
light of the moon. The massed shadows and the broad 
stretches of faint light obliterated deta.l and veiled the 
river in a mysterious indistinctness. It came from an 
unseen land and flowed down into a shrouded horizon, 
limitless and unknown. 

The moon hanging high in the eastern sky threw the 
bridge and its pieis into deep shadow. The silvery re- 
flection was caught by the stream of water flowing 
between the last pier and the village. It also discovered 
tl e pjesence of a newly-formed rivulet, that flowed on 
the other side of the pier and turned the spit of land on 
which the temple and the pier were built into an island. 

Mattery could not remember if she had seen the 
rivulet before. Perhaps it had been there ; but she had 
not noticed it until the moon had chargea it into a 
thread of burnished silver. Water also gleamed under 
the distant arches of the old part of the bridge. The 
streaks suggested pools left by a retiring tide on a 
sandy beach, shallow, peaceful and harmless. 

A melancholy wail sounded oveihead in a long-drawn 
“ Wa-a-a-ak ! ” It was the night heron on its way to new 
feeding grounds. Well might the villagcis believe that 
it was the call of the river god to his wife on shore 1 
Margery looked up into the star-strewn sky but could 
sec noi-hing. 

The bird passed on, and presently came the real 
quack of ducks, as a flock of wildfowl, following the 
familiar V-shapel flight swept seawaids, where the 
backwaters stretched with their noisome beds o< black 
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ooze. An oaI shrieke.l among I he banyan trees ’uohinc! 
her ivith a strangulated cry; and, a' if in reiponse, <> 
restless curlew screamed a wild greeting from the n 
bed. L'ttie sn'ppeta and stilts tnat s!io ild h ve been 
asleep ’hi tied phnnlivo'y a> tne vtes .'tirruachel upon 
Ihcir roosi inq-plares nmortg t'le icetJ-, or on tne uarra 
sands. In eveiy ditcction ilu* stirt'ag of th’ livct wa 
apparent. 

As she dood on the top of the bank, e} and i .u 
alert for thj voices of the mght, soio^'hin^ brushed 
through the tope with swift footsteps and came towaid‘ 
her. Out of the s'ladow of the trees emerged 3Iaiy, hi-i 
ayah, Sunneo’s mother. 

“Maryl what is it? Vhal is the matter? lias 
Mrs. Enville sent you for me ’ ” 

“ No, missie • It is the child I am looldng fm, ric 
is gone 1 ” 

She spoke in i low voice as though afrcM of nelng 
overhearo: the md of her saice nas dia n oior hei 
head and across her mouth, as though she w re making 
use of It to stiHt the cries O-at were prompted by h^r 
maternal fea>s. 

“ He has wandered into the tope .it the b.nrk tu' llii 
syce’s tent probabh, and has tilli^n asleep in the v’aim 
grass. Suniiee knows his way about I>ct ci than any ui 
us,” said Maiger) ” Have you sent his f it her to lo 'k 
for him ? " 

“The peon is not here ; be haS not yet come home 
for his fo{^ The Overseer master is keeping him late 
at the bungalow.” 

“ And Y mn, where is she ? ” 

“tVilh the uig mistress, still packing, p<»cking, anj 
now putting to bod. Aijohl what .mII she say when 
she know's that 1 have lost the boy ! Oh ' the Ihtli, 
budmash ! lie miut be well beaten ! ” 

“ When 1 hd you see him last ? ’ 

“ When he followed missie this afternoon. 1 thoiigttt 
he was t.iking a walk with missie.” 

“ lie came as fir as this and no further. Then he 
turned back as it he intended to go to the* camp. Whei* 
did you last see him ? ” she* asked again 
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“•That time only. Plenty busy all this afternoon 
and evening ; no time to look after the child 1 What 
can do ? Oh 1 wht-t can do ? ’’ 

Maiy advanced to the spot where the path led 
down lo the shallovs beloved of Sunnee. 

“ VTou don’t suppose that he has gone to the river 
at this time of the night ? ” 

“ Can’t tell ; that naughty boy walking too much 
alone.” 

Poor little fellow ! If he had not taken his walks 
alone he would have had no exercise at all, thought 
Margery. 

“ What makes you think that Sunnee has gone to 
the river ? ” she asked. 

Mary covered her mouth with her band, and mur- 
mured behind it in a trembling whisper as though she 
feared a mysterious listener. 

"The temple ! that old poojaree.” 

“ What, the sadhu ? he would not harm the child.” 

"That man calling the chili sometimes. Oh! 
missie! 1 dare not tell my mother or my husband. 
They would beat me. One day the poojaree made 
Sunnee do poojah to the river god. That boy, too 
naughty ; always telling prayers. Our priests teach us 
that if we do poojah to the heathen devils, we put our- 
selves in their power. If Sunnte has gone down to the 
temple, the river god will keep him there till the sun 
rises. Oh ! what can do ? ” she wailed. " Oh ! holy 
Mary, have mercy 1 St Joseph 1 have pity ! " 

She began to cry, but made heroic efforts to restrain 
her griet and b ep it silent and under concrol. She 
feared the just wrath of her mother and husband, and 
their condemnation of her own carelessness in losing 
sight of the child for so long a time. She dared not 
express her fears to them, as she had done to Margery, 
because she was alraid to let them know the true reason. 
Her tears found a way to the ready pity of her mistress’s 
heart. 

“ Don't cry, Mary ; I’ll go and look for him. The 
moon is bright enough for me to go down to the river, 
1 shall find him all right if he is there.” 
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Marv Crtijglit Margery’s s’jLt arvl Llvei'I i in. i < 
gratitJ'k. 

“ Oh ! the ''ood Jesas l.ave laci cy ; the Mcsie i \’ii ".i 
De '/OMfi to U". and biinc; tj .c\ iiunne ' ! ” 

“ Co'ne with me .u d ii>o\ f the clt’l ’’ 

Ma.y nonaluh Siic fcuiO 1 1.' iLuIiui o1 Wit 
the naier omlng lowii h- u il t ne a* < c i > i < 
to meet the amma; but she fUiied nut l it..d 
reason for her refusal. 

“I must i,'o and fit my mothei's npuf .0 ”y , . ’ 
my ha'baiils aUo. They will be ati„iy il 1 »a i nut 
there when they come to the tent ” 

"\(iry we'l ; you yo 'o,-«cl; an i I witl lonV for :5!i*iiV . 
Have no fear ; if he i » oown there, 1 shall tiiui hur. 
By-thc-byc, he may be with his i«tandmot'iet in Mi.. 
Enviik’s fenl. I lave j on loo' is. then- ? '' 

“ Ah ! bah ' no ! i* nat a Stiij) u 'vom n 1 ,%in ! 

Mattrerj' lau*(bed ; w>s i nvair J Ih I *1’.' r'rid 
would not wan i( r from the ran.p Ttu 1 1 'i„f » W 
spirits abroad after simsv^ non! i be sunl lent In *, 1,1 p 
him froii stiayni'f. Mary ran bail* vit' 1 '* 1 ’ h >) e 
springing in her hcari. It aas ,.|| ti t tom 

Yenn had not .seen him since foui o'tloi'k, wb ni she Ji u 
given him a drink of cotA.«* Tiom her cup, wlnaj het 
mistress was at tea. 

Nellappa ictumed tired and hitn>,ry. lie had Ifcn 
In attendance on his master in a ’o -4 ■'m' c’».“ j’i>[ clioii 
of the brifoe at the other sit.e of tu rm 1 , tliey had 
relumed bj the ferry coracle. lie took h's moil at the 
same time as Yann but apitt fioin her. It iias « »l 
until both had finiihcd that .m inquiiy was made .e t»; 
the chilli. 

Maiy lifted the liluikel as Ihoitgli she expected to 
find him there. She e^p^esst:d her const in<n on at h 
absence .uul big in to nin about, c« ili'i > th- chil ’, a^, 
though she vtere «nis>in4 him row toi t'lc Inst tim>.. 
Ten minutes later she leluincd looking frightmial and 
began to cij*. 

He was here a shmt time ago I thought he was 
asleep under the blanket ' ” Shi; lifted the vrarlous 
coverings and searched again, "I can’t find him’ I 
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can’t find him ! the little budmash ! Ah ! he shall have 
a beating this time 1 making so much trouble ! ” 

“Where did you see him last ?” asked Yann, giving 
her daughter a good shake. 

“ Here I here by the fire when I cooked the rice. 
He was saying grace, the bad, wicked boy ! Then the 
missie called and I had to go.” 

“ Did you give him food ? ” 

“Yes ; when I took my own I ” replied Maiy, glibly, 
Yatin looked closely at her and knew that she was not 
speaking the truth. 

“Son, go to the village and see if the child is 
with the village children. There will be a tamarsha to- 
night at the amma’s tree.” 

The peon went off at once. Yann herself turned 
into the tope on the chance of finding the boy asleep 
under a tree. If Mary had been her daughter-in-law 
the truth would have been forced from her by the aid of 
rough usage ; but as she was her own offspring, she 
forenore to pour reproaches upon her for her carelessness. 
She remembered, too, that the day had been strenuous ; 
that the mistress had been exacting in the matter of 
packing ; that Miss Longford had in allprobabilitj' made 
similar though lesser demands on Mary ; and that it 
would have been impossible to have kept a watchful eye 
on the boy all the afternoon. 

As Yann returned from her fruitless hunt, another 
night heron uttered its cry high up over the village. She 
shuddered. The river god was awake ! 

The villagers had heard the call also. Indeed, they 
were waiting for it They came out of their houses and 
gathered in a wide circle round the condemned tree. 
A tomtom sounded and the people responded to the 
night-bird’s call with their tremulous wail. 

Enville looked up flora his writing. He was drafting 
a report of his failuie to finish the work within the 
appointed time ; it was not an easy task. 

“ Basildon was right Tliat means a blood feast So 
much the better for us. They won’t attack tlie camp or 
the works if they are busy over a sacrifice.” 

A sigh of relief escaped him as he resumed his writing. 



CHAPTER XXV 


Margery vv<i-> omxaiceJ t-hai .my 'cvcli by ihc river 
for Sunnee would Ov* fruitlcsi. Sho cIiV’. not believe that 
he could have w.intl(;rcd beyon ! fhe cainpin"-s,rnund for 
the reason already tited. Thu ne4locted ch'lci w.TS 
probaoly asleep under a ruc{ in tbe ^ycJ’i. tent- or he 
might have tucked himself away among th.' many 
bundles in the servants' quartei'*, and l>eei} overlookpd 
in the dark. 

She remembered her piumise to Mary, ho vewi’, and 
a moonlight walk had its attractions. Tliero v\as a 
fascination in the thought th.it «he wouUi have the river 
to herself. The lin tie world of Sirralotw w a.s far too much 
occupied with its own affairs to be 'vandcring aiinle.sslj' 
like herself along the river bank. She looked across 
towards the opposite shore. Thu pook shone with a 
pearly whitenes , in their setting of sa.id, like so many 
open eyes, watching and waiting for a c.di from the 
unseen world. They had incrca.»eil, .ind wore linker! 
together by a network of rivulets. 

In the west, the mountains were hidden under 
masses of moonlit cloud. Pale threads of lightning 
flickered over the heavy bank, letting loo-se tue tor- 
rential rain that was the fount of the rivei’s streogth- 
By the aid of that distant downpour the river would 
rise and push its way towards the sea, distributing the 
fertili/dng waters over an enormous tiact of land. 

She wondered where Basildon wa*' a) that moment, 
and whether he dined late. Did he stroll out into the 
moonlight, and wander about w'hile he smoked ? or did 
he sit, like Envillc, with a hurricane lamp behind him, 
strainiiif his .'yes over the daily paper ^ He must havi 

i57 ' 
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Doc» abioad fiequtntly dim chc night houis other 
M ise he coi Id not have told her so much about the 
Indian mghi on their tvay fiom the station He had no 
inaible palace to keep him contented within its uillaied 
tfiandahs like Waiiadaile The whicc-wasLed burga- 
lo*v, piovioed by Goveinment, w«th its thatched Ican-lo 
apology foi a lerandah had rooie atti’ction foi bats, 
toe dy cals, and snakes than fo. a human being Per- 
haps at thi» veiy moment he, too, nas lookina down 
upon the rivei, and the gieat Diidge that should by this 
time have been completed 

The night was beautiful, and the air pleasant and 
iiiviling. She used her 'tick as Basildon had directed, 
and moved slowly do n the path towaids tne nvei. 
Ihe h/aids had letiicd to their holes, and the inscct- 
rtoild on which they preyed had ciept away to sleep 
in the secui ity of sheltering leaf and root 

The moon shone full upon he* path, and she leached 
the stepping-stones without any unpLasant encountei. 
Thi. sueani had iisen to the level of the flat suiface of 
the stones One or two of them, not quite up to the 
level of the otl eu, had thin films of water flowing over 
thorn She ciosstd without difficuliy, and looived louiid 
fo. tiacc of the child. 

The stieam was loo high in its present condition foi 
it to have been possible foi him to wade through it to 
the othu side. If he had aossea at all, it must have 
bee ' by the stones The child’s instinct of self- 
prcservation was as strongly developed as that of any 
lit oi h/aid, and she fc t assur^^d in hei mind that Mary 
V ai- wiong in thml mg iLat he had sought the iiver oi 
the fern pi . 

No «> gn of thw uoy betug visible, Maigeiy dismissed 
him Jiotn iiei Ihoi ^hts and gave herseli up to the enjoy- 
ment of di • night Now that she had come so fai, it 
seemed a pity to letuiii without paying a visit to the 
quaint litde shttne of ihe livei god. The watei washed 
the »and gv ntlv with tiny wavelets, and the tipples broke 
with a gentle bub jhng at hei feet. In mid-stieam the 
eddii*s 1 ipncd and sucked round the stones over which 
.ac had jiassed She raeasmed with her eye the boundaiy 
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n* I’lc vv Ici, mJ loo<l watco ij' 'l 'in U v 
Appaient ly, it w »<> not u‘in. If n j' il w tin. nt 
to iclMo. In h-i ii^ro* nee >f iLc luLt' of rift,! 
South Tndw •'It. 'onrlu t nh,! thf ii l/h c„nu f!ot n t 
as gentle and iccultt i*- tV td"’ n it' 1 ny *■'1 .ic 1 
She kne* noimn j 01 the ticiduioii s itv ii » t' 
vave II lies of tut'" id \ Ati in I i Ikd otfeliru ) 
down the iivu bed si eouui, i t rvthu j ' l oie t < f a 
dt ti( rtivc ronfusion , and ihe wai ici in i a t >\ e 
they pos esud ol «»U ruj il» petivfiijaij i a Im 
chani da and nenl} -loimeu t lands and , o< i 

Without sui'picuin ol danji'e!. she a a N^d , ‘>f.t t on 
the steppmg-itoiu id dirtrlen her tvpstoiu s lh» 
teiiiplc 

The squat bunding, *>100 n bl tk ontlirt aoaiU.t Mi 
moonlit si y, 11“ ng m t “uiictP u. l\in lofl.ml o* 
which the lo Cl pi t tnat noi cd tu a (t h fo' au' 
Behino it, a hundiul }ai s .Mdin ai>r “til in 

deep shadow on it, wcsUin su „ \ s tli \n, Iiik* tjf 

the nidge. 

She caught sight ti the l.tl ,cll 1 '•m nn - of 
lamps in the teiipic Th.y w a iin M | 0 nts of ’ sht 

that bes) oliC the presence of m in .v lit wal d he 

distiuoel a tat that was raigratin, ft a iis -iMimiei 
quarters to a salei sheltct than the “ nu> le el (h 
ttver afforded It rl-'el pa t he wit'ithf jittiu oi .1 
daik tall, set loUing by ‘omc in tea u A I'ttk 
luither on a lon^ , sinuous lorni, Lkc tin » n ' ol a ro,n 
irtigglcd out of net e#ciy. The sn Ve aud Ihe lat wen 
at tleadly vati tire; but 1 common dam ti hid ont 
them both hut i n‘, along the SiUtit le n to » sc ip«* ilw 
dcsttuctiie man It ol the ttver, v»hith an 3 1 ill\ eoininon 
instinct luto told them v. t tut mg loin Is ninintt 
deep Th stream > am’ piols .a t niifwtn to them 
They oiiUl bieast Ihv sliallow-, but tm> <iHil' iioi 
wiMistmi I ihf uiiqliij* fi'ticnt in t lu'l taitsth 

A figuK loomed out ol tne “hadov ol lat templi 
aud ajipu ached her lapull} A f.uiist tlio ntcou tf^ht it 
looktiiwild md littencd a buneni ol lagi.ind slienm t 
ohe lecugniiCd the old ladliu, 'Uid turned to ga/i atlCi 
him He s ifidc towards the '■lepiuu * ■>t^nc hki a man 
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'll a- dtcam and fa\p no 'i>n of n'cornihoti Sho 
doubted if in bi<! drursod '■ta^'c he Wct*" aw^ie of hrr 
presence She called to him to slop. Ifi mi^hl iv 
able to tell her if the child had vietled Ihc lempie that 
evening He did not seem to hear hei. Under the 
influence of his fanaticism he n’as deaf to everything bul 
the dictates of the evil spiiit under whose pourer he had 
voluntarily olaced tiraself, and whom he avowedly seived. 
He passed over the stones, and Maigery could juet dis- 
tinguish his figuie in the moonlight, as he mounted the 
hank and went in the diiection of the amraa’s iice 

It was not easy walking, and Marge y picked hei 
steps with caie, lapping the ground with the stick Now 
and then she could hear the soft scuttle of feet as a dark 
object fled away in tenor; whether reptile or animal she 
could not say 

She reached the temple and stopped before the low 
steps that led up to the image Ihc head of the idol 
was higher than her own as she stood at the foot of 
the step'. The staling eyes seemed in the dim light of 
the lamps to be looking into hers with a sinister expres- 
sion of malignity. The lights weie produced from cotton 
wicks floating in little saucers of oil. They were placed 
in niches in the wall and formed a semicircle round 
the idol. 

“You beauty!” said Margery, as she contempiated 
it, “I’ll bet my last dollar that that old grafler of a 
sadhu makes a fine thing out of you He has been 
doing poojah to you, I suppose. Now I wonder what 
youi taste might be in the things they give you. With 
youi kind permission 1 11 just nave a look at your dis- 
play ; but first let me make «uie that theic isn’t anothei 
old grafter left in charge ” 

She walked round the temple and pceied about at 
the back. She could see nothing of any human being, 
and concluded that she had the place to herself, a con- 
clusion that was correct Retuining to the steps, she 
mounted and stood again bcfoie the image. 

Round the pedestal at its foot was a curious collec- 
tion of offerings — a couple of bunches of bananas, two 
or thiee ttays of rice, some leaf platters containing 
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iU^st, oiittl dtiu hoJic> uiKe^ .n, .u a 'n 

d scaji-c rclp. lavr^tht Ouivp an*' cluaj c^it'ist 
the piiitstr I, v ij a I ««i 1 uiiidk (A 1 j itvhin^ h jt wa 
wrappat lu a uoi i. Cju ' ^ u iti ij y ui tuv. ‘arr 
ficial animal — .. g,uit or a tuiVi 

&hj leaned atn *■ the luv lu lai ti ,s luJ p il ou 
hu ha itl tu tou'"‘i it, 'uii^ p.op leu t iitouiUi th. 
collncbi ot oeatn It iv s jii i a- a i chit tne isidhi 
liad ucpaited. Hti iitiil jji 'voulu lu t t-iil i n iito 
a ht^nz) auci terrified vuu^ai > il tlu} Iiad hc^i t a 

lu her ini me adunismiicn. the hn.Kuc \ as sw t c n i 
vrarm. She pabjc- iiu hand along ua i > i tu urnt 
and itcoguiaed a human loiin Inc htat, tb aiioa, 
the bhou dti'b anil hipsi ttit uniuistakibit. Im lodj 
wa> tinned toaatds the lao!. She 1 a the i gu’ rut 
and fall ol the I vn„ being is r* .eath t jne 
She slipped hei hand uvti the h..at, that al u 'i i 
beating le ulail). 

Suddenly tnlijhtcnuient flashed luiut.h hit main 
It was Sunnoe ! 

She supped o'ei the olfern„j, 'I o{«*d tioivn ina 
lilted the unconscious child ftoin the* gtoutvi. Hoiuinu 
hiin tightly in her aitna, she moved IhcK, and went 
bwiftly down the steps. A leat Lbt the s.idhu li >uld 
be iclufiung bciaed het.a lu s<k looi.ed ansmu m tne 
rhiection of the sleppint,-' tones Slit mud rttiuii that 
way; there was no other, c-*eept by tii feiry, and at 
this time oi nighl Uieie would bt no out uitlini hail to 
letch hei 

She hid the ebilu undei hei cloak and huiiied a> 
fast as she toulil la ihe light oi the moon over tha rock 
As bile stepped off tne dark gneiss on to the wUid hei 
foot Weill into a shal ow puodle of v.attr. blie lud not 
lointinber having seui any pool oi stieain in ui'Uig a* 
the temple, and shiiwon.cied ii sh* had ini>tai>eii Iht 
Wi.y. She scinned the iiver bank iii the distaiici and 
lecogiM/eu tht ontlint of tne liees under which the 
camp was pitclied. She tould also oislinguish the line 
of the village with its pahus agaiiut the sky. 2 vo , she 
had made no mistake, the loa i she was taking would 
lead her npht enough to the stepping stoni - 
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There was no time to stop and try to solve the 
mystery of the puddle. She must push on as quickly • 
as possible, and get back to the camp before the sadhu 
returned ; she supposed he would do so as soon as he 
had collected the people. 

A ghastly conviction was stealing over her. The 
boy was the sacrifice in this case, offered to the river 
god. She inferred by his inert stillness that he had 
been drugged by some means or other, and had been 
left there by the sadhu. She concluded that the old 
man would come later with the villagers and complete 
the sacrifice in the dead of night with the temple knife. 

It was horrible! She shuddered at the thought. 

The deliberate devilry of it made her blood run cold. 

She directed her steps to the spot where she believed 
she would find the stepping-stones. Somehow as she 
approached the stream it looked different. The oppo- 
site bank was further off than it should have been, and ; 
she could see no sign of the stones. She must have ; ; : 
come to the wrong place. 

Moving up the stream with the trees of the tope 
exactly in front she searched the stream in the bright . 
moonlight. Ripples and eddies and miniature whirl- / 
pools deceived her frequently. She thought ^e saw the : 
stones, and as she looked they vanished before her . ; ; . 
eyes, proving to be nothing but the fantastic figures 
drawn by the running water in the moonlight. She . f 
turned and hurried back along the stream ; but still hb 
sign of them was visible. 

Then she realized what had happened. The waters 
had risen since she had crossed, and the stepping- 
stones had disappeared beneath the flood. SheVras.a . ' 
prisoner on the island with, as far as she knew, no means, 
of reaching the bank, until she could attr^ the 
attention of the fisherman who owned the corade ; : 
-.'ferry-boat. 

The prospect of passing the night on the island; was, : 
nat pleasant. The only shelter was the temple ..itself. , ; ^ 

She wondered if she could make herself heard. in th? ,- ; 

&tviUe would be still up, and. probably ; 

would be about. The noise of the tdmtoins rpunp ^tHd < . .' 
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tfTO filled the air, and she had little hope that her yoice 
could dominate the drumming. 

Without wasting precious minutes she gave a call 
and followed it up with others. The only answer was 
the Kream of an unseen bird flying over the water. 
Possibly her cry was heard by the villagers and ascribed 
to the devil ; for the tomtoming increased, and the w'ail 
of the worshippers rose more strongly on the air. She 
could see the flare from the torches as the people stood 
round the tree and watched the poojah done to the 
stone beneath. 

Enville, busy in his teat, put down all human shouts 
as part of the ritual of devil worship. He concluded 
that Margery had followed Josie’s example and had 
gone to bed. He devoutly wished that the people 
would give up shrieking and shouting and would go to 
'-bed toa 

As Margery stood by the edge of the stream giving 
. , , an occasional call for help, she was startled by ati un- 

expected movement of the water. The stream which 
. : had actually retired a few inches from the spot where 
she stood bubbled forward in a small wave ; and sHe: 

. found herself standing in a shallow pool The mow- 
ment was extremely gentle, the water spreading in 
. tiny streams and joining up here and there to form 
large puddles. 

She had no wish to get her feet wetter than they 
^ become, and she retreated towards the 

temple. The increased flow of water caused a fresh 
tonttling of the creatures. FairSt shado^ forms shot 
toross the sand with incredible swiftness like sutunm 
• lehves blown by a gale. They v/ete land-crabs flooded 
but of their holes by the water. A darker objeet thrd 
looked like a pebble in its stillness became suddenly 
animated at her approach, and leaped away in bhnd 
jerks. It was a large bull-frog seeking rather than 
avoiding toe flood that it might escape the ^ake. 

Gradually Margery was driven back till she reach^ 

■ the ddge of rock on which the temple stood. There 
she felt, cbmp^atively safe, the top of the ridge being, 
three w four feet above toe level of toe sand. 
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She avoided the temple. The thought of the griii- 
ulng ims^e as a near companion was not pleasant. In 
addition she was sti'l haunted by the fear lest the sadhu 
should return and discover her theft. 

For several minutes she stood straining hei eyes in 
the moonlight to catch sight ot a moving form that 
might indicate rescue, or the dreaded advent of the old 
fanatic. Once a bird floated down out of the sky on 
silent outspread wings. It was a large owl. It settled 
on the top of the steps before the idol among the 
offerings. Finding nothing to its taste, it rose with 
two or three ghostly flaps of its wings and departed, 
skimming over the water in search of the bodies of the 
unfortunate cieatures caught by the flood. 

Margery’s arms were beginning to ache , for the-' 
child was heavy in its drugged sleep. She sat down 
and laid him on her knees, drawing her cloak round 
him. As she looked acioss the river she was filled with 
a growing uneasiness. How high would the flood rise ? 
Would she be compelled, after all, to spend the night 
cheek by jowl with that hornble im^e whose extended 
arms seemed waiting for the victims of the flood ? She 
would have to sit on the very spot where she found the 
child ; and if the waters rose beyond that height, she 
might be compelled to climb up and take refuge on the 
lap of the idol. 

Her attention was diveited from the contemplation 
of the unpleasant possibilities of the situation by a 
distant sound. It was not unlike the breeze brushing 
through the stiff ftonds of the palmyras. No palm- 
trees were near enough for their rustle to be audible. 
What could it be? The wings of many birds or the 
rush of many feet ? Her curiosity was soon satisfied. 

A gush of muddy water beaidng on its curve sticks 
and dead leaves, approached the lock with a soft swisli, 
submerging the lower part It did not reach her where 
she sat, but she thought It advisable to be nearer to the 
temple, which occupied the highest point of the ridge. 

In tl\e brilliant moonlight shining full upon the 
crest of the wave, she could distinguish the struggling 
legs of some small furry animal and the scaly form of 
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a 1'iiu.rd. A tnukc nude desperate uHoUs to u'j itUmjIe 
its coils fiom the debris and obtain sufBc'etil rjetoi^n 
to swim wMi its head above wrier till Ut flood Cd.it u 
it safely to some baiiL. The a.a\c was loo much 
encased in liber iting itself to tioubL abo t thep.e'.cr.c, 
of its natural enemy, mrn, in the peri. >n of Mrfr|>eiy. 
She watched the reptile .ill ituas lliiown «• ou tin* lock, 
and folio • cd its motion, .u well a., the li^ht i oiiid allow 
till it vaiii&hi (1 in the distance. 

The animal whatever it ’.is, ..ctrr.eu too f,ii , >a- I » 
make any e.loit to rtcnvci itself It w. '■ drawn onnan j 
in the flood and floated down the stream Ihe li/m 
clung like grim death to the rock witii iti cbiwoo feet till 
the water had .slightij. leced. d. Then, lecoienn^ itse’f, 
it waddled off m a bewildered fashion till it readiei. fhi 
temple. There it waited m. tionless, mth ,»aiiHlatiiig 
throat, fet the next catacljsm that shoulo ov rta’.. its 
world 

M.*rgery came to the conclusion ll. if it \ oel lo 
best for her to conquer her aversion to the rivi r ,o i and. 
seek shelter on the temple step., Ti.e walking .» 's not 
ea.sy, but she ai rived without awidont and took up bci 
position with her back to the image. Tlu oi lloolk was 
not encouraging. The sounds of iIk m »ht ueie nuoj, 
but they did not include the voiCss oi hun>jin lKir<is 
other than the frequently raised w.iil of the woiohippcis. 
Sheheaidthe ciies of birds, the qentk \va.h of water, 
the squeak of a trap td and riiowtt n^ bandic.«)tj the 
tomtoining on shoic, and the tonquing of the jaikai on 
the liver blanks Not one of them gave hope of rescue. 

She condoled herself with the tlw'Ught that the an 
was not cold, and that she might be suit, of Living iL 
dry ovcihCiid. Tt seemed strange that su<h a flood 
should bo possible without a diop oi ram. If she had 
to remain where she was all night, it would be ti » gieat 
hardship, although It might prove vtr^ fatiguing to ’it 
up and nurse the unconscious ciiild. Ihe temple was 
the best place of refuge in spite of its hideous idol. 
After all it was only a carved bit of ‘•tone, she told 
herself. The building was near enough to the village 
for hi r to be seen at daj light from the bank, ami she 
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wa5 5 urc that Envillc or Basildon would soon find a 
means of rescuing her. 

Fiom her seat on the top step she could see how tlie 
liver was spreading, how it was awakening into greai- 
ness and v'as gathering strength. Josie had desetibed 
how in lull flood it brought down th'" tiunLs of huge 
forest tioes, the bodies of drowned creatures lai^e and 
small, with occasionally an unfortunate washe man, who 
had been caught asleep on the sands ; and it filled its 
banks from side to side with one vast sheet of watei. 
What was the height she mentioned that II rose in a 
single night after a heavy monsoon downpour ? Twenty- 
five to thirty feet ? a height that reached almost to the 
top of the square weoge-shaped tower above the shrine. 

Suddenly a terrible contingency presented itself to 
her mind. How high would the river rise to-night? 
If the temple were submerged before dawn, the river 
god would obtain his prey. Not only would the child 
be sacrificed to its greed, but she herself would be 
taken by the all-devouring flood. There was no need 
to draw the sacrificial knife across the throat of the 
doomed cicaturc that was to satisfy the demon’s cruel 
lust for human life. The water would be the piiest for 
the river and slay the victim. Only a few hours a^o the 
river had seemed so gentle, so innocent of evil design. 
It had lured her to its banks with its fascinating beauty 
and latent suength. Now it had assumed the character 
of a dreadful monster, a monster from whom there was 
no escape. 

Fear of the livcr mastered her. She laid the child 
down and rose to oer feet , and she screamed for help, 
moving backwards and foinards along the ridge in her 
agitation, and waved her arms in a frantic eflfort to 
attract atcention. 
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his meetinaf Lopv,io i Hi rn.xi'.rl ’ ijps.r- 
ance thae, her ''jraiithy ’aM' th * i’' n f i* m, '.•’t 
kindiuss tu.vai js ta i ‘•1’ cUv-n it f' p ' ' ni, ! ari 

uncKport lU'" rjvcaled *<>- 1 - d i ni n. \t i .t It f< . i il 
in h'r rharaUer apptv’id to h nc fnir'-’v [i 'it 
Ihdl sue’’ a na‘it> omir! 'j < ^a' '» >> i j of 

her sympathy to any h«n.<.n ii tifob' itiboul 

regard to position rn btith 1i ho a 

couraged him (o tdl no mvn t.h . tii ’ h * i , o c* li ► 
not been d' appni .'ipg. li , uliUcn (»r h T i i 

had done him ' Mid .ini’ lift.. '1 till rhi m r" ti if 

,uid he '■ It the bcttci loi s ront«*' ton 

The sudden dccla>otion nt h - *ovl ,.i < > ! .ot 1 1 

and uninteiition.d When he* a o c i.^ < not km 
that she was already eond'’,t <’ to W.Ui. i’ i It . TLoas'U 
the news came as a kino of shock, it made n > <!ifu ici et 

to him. hi ever for ore iiKroeiit diti he dan t»> h») 

that she could he moit to him ihan a lut nd heonthat 
position bad it-* .l.ffi':u1tie^ llekn. U.JiJaiv < i 
comtuoui npnc,ht E.iglishman fai 'U'n^l 'u li it 
conntjy of iwilt.ipe fiom any iut in ac) wnh a n. in m 
his o n position, ho nvii mucu Ih-y ni’tul Ifth 'It *ie 
that it should lie olhenvf t Ihen .( n » Oi Aotl 

weic sepaiaio anti p it , and tin n \ui n..t j i»mLiI f> 
of any reciprocal ci »iap inioiishi| .a t ween them. \\'ai ra- 
daile’s wife would l>e even stih fmlhur n.movot' aiiu 
nio»e inaccvsiiblr thin tlu* CoUectot him-i tf 

’t») 
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y«i with his full knowledge of the situation, he did 
not rejret having been surprised into telling her that he 
loved 1 er. Great heavens ! how he loved her ! He, who 
had never before been attracted by women ! He, who 
had never before been in love ! 

What did IL mean ? he asked himself. It meant this ; 
that as it was a hopeless love, it would have to be 
Ihmsi out of his life at all costs, [t must be conquered 
for htr Sake as well as his own. There was only one 
way of doing it. He must never see her again. Before 
she rcturiieu to Madura he must have left the place A 
transfer might be effected or he could ask Enville to 
send him to the fuithest corner of the district. 

lie knocked the ashes out of his pipe with un- 
necessary violence and rose from his seat. His thoughts 
had got beyond endurance, and before long his temper 
would be in the same condition. 

The beating of the tomtoms in the village diverted 
his attention. Like his superior officer, he was not 
Sony to find that the people vere once more occupied 
in a popular and comparatively harmless manner. 
“Inflaming themselves with idols under every green 
tree” might imperil their souls, but it would not bring 
the Englis i to a violent end; nor would it foster the 
seeds of treason sown by the mahunt. The sound of 
the drumming came from the diiection of the amma’s 
tree. He put on his cap and took up the staff he 
usually carried at night as a walking-stick. It was a 
lathee loaded and ferruled at the lower end. 

He strolled to the ri\cr bank, stopping at the spot 
wuere the bridge was to meet the new road. The stones 
for casing the embankment were piled at a little distance 
further back. They could not I>e placed in position till 
the t’^ce was leraovcd and the metalling of the road 
was completed. As Basildon stood looking down on 
the bridge, his back to the crowd of worshippers round 
the tree, a man approached him. He was the D.P.W. 
watchman, whose duty it was to guard the plant and 
Government sheas belonging to the works. 

“ Sir, the waters are rising. The river god awakes. 
1 le has called for his w ife, and together they will ride down 
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on tJie flood to-nisht. T<io ptop]'* ''<-0 ^ nin* j i yi’ , i 
the imma, :,rt that sho uiay t.rin'*' &»’/ '"Ji 1 1 ' i • 

tank-'! and coirsc-- " 

'• >’o doubt there will bo plen' j tif "Mttn ^'lo ■^noi » i 
have been heavy on the 1111*0,” r{'*.poh**f,*d 1 .‘(h 

a touch of the impatience lu alw.iy'. fe't it the m<'iifioi 
of thv- amraa’s name. “ you se *n to H tb 't all 'lit* 
tools are ‘•.cenrely pac'.o-i away out if r< acb of ih * 
water ? ” 

“Yes, 'Sir : they .ir in Hu* sht*’ biii.i 3 m 
bungalov’.” 

“You have left noth'nc dowi. There on the 'ml 
the new pier ? ” 

“Nothinc; b»l thobimb •<» ladUcrs ; and they arc fit**! 
to the scaffolding," 

“ There were romc coi! . of npe • ’vh.it h is bivouit! 
of them?” 

“ They lie on the top of the pier covei't.l oivr Ith 
palm-leaf inati." 

'* Is the coracle belo • ? ’ 

“ Yos, .sir ; but the boatmen are d p'lojtii' Jt tht 
tree.” 

“ I don’t want them ; I can in .na p* lb.,* 'u >at i,i,v'.t‘'l 
if I have ail}' nore.sstty to u*’e if." lie „aze<l rn'io^' tli. 
changing river. “ \Vatchm.in ! TiKre'’.'tm( otn* <no,’ 
ing near the temple. Who is it ? Tl"‘ old .-..i ihii ' 

“The sadhu it> at the tree doing p toj.ih. Nti o e 
is dovin there, sir. Wi’h the river ri-siiig .t uonM rot 
be safe. The villagers know tw^ we'I hi.’ tri'.nl’i.ro’:'' 
it is when it is awaki'tp from irs hol-u’.M'lior s.Lop,'’ 

“ f tell 3’ou there ss some one. It i- prob.ibi}' some 
budmaish of a tliiei after the mpe and. any f « lobi tne ivork- 
mcn may have left on tlie .scaliolding." 

“ No, sir 1 no ! ” persisted the watihinai'. " No oiie 
woulri venture near the Icinjik *iL a time like this ; loi 
the gou awtikcs with tlie river. Since niustcr took pait 
in the poojah his eyes are opened " ; lit slnpiied, 
ga.’iiig .significanll}’ at flic Knglishnian. 

Basildon understood what lie. mea’it ; but he was not 
going to admit either to himself or to a believer in Indiar. 
devihs th.n* he hat! btjen drawn any nearer to the fi,’iritu.i! 
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woriu'' of the people. With an oxclamatbii of inipationa 
he turned away aid descended the river bank by a series 
of 'tep^ c’* in the earth. He distrusted the word of the 
old man. and determined to make sure by feirdn^ him- 
self across and Ubing his own eyes to veiify the truth of 
me Statement. 

He lound the coracle a.jd the long bamboo punting- 
pold wich which it was propelled. The water had risen 
about four feet, and the current had spent much of its. 
strength in spieading over the flat surface of its bed. It 
was strongest close against the bank but not too strong 
for the boat. 

He lowed the coracle higher up lire stream and got 
into it. it was swept swiftly down towards the pier like 
a drifting leaf. A few vigorous pushes with the pole 
sent it forward out of the centre of the current and 
brought it under control. 

Still describing circles It neared the base of the pier, 
the usual landing-place. He caught at a pile and held 
up the boat. In another minute he had landed safely in 
the shadow of the great pillar of masonry. It was not 
his intention to stay long. His object was to discover if 
anything of value had been left at the foot of the pier, 
any baskets of tools or Government property for which 
he and his superior officer were responsible. 

He .searched the ground hastily, poking into dark 
coiners with his lathee and on his guard against the 
migratory snake. The volume of water might increase 
at any moment and make the passage back across the 
stream a trifle more laborious for the punter. He was 
about to loosen the boat, intending to tow it up stream, 
so that he should nut be earned too far below the village 
in landing, when he was suitled by a call. It was no 
bird no'" animal, but a numan voice in distress, and It came 
from the direction of the temple. He listened, and the 
Call was repeated. The voice s^ unded like that of a 
boy, Some lad looking after cattle had been overtaken 
by the flood and had sought refuge on the teiaple island. 
It was probably his form that he haa seen moving 
about new the building, and whom ho had taken for 
a thief. 
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Basildon was a’Taoo the caprlcio i , . nff< •I'.i'i 

Vctyi ortho i-i.-cr. A’lliou'hthi^toiuiV5t..;,h».*'i. v..> 
cn’y a proliininary of thr hi^:; t fit* id. uo on cou‘ * .1 
hoff hi;'h it w'ouki rse. Hi. lad ’-tio'n Uh j.vit r■•' 
fiftoi-n feet in tveUi >‘ot’is nij . .nuelr.v. Vi . 
numben of oui’-U Krlii liow ' n'i ito {lie ’ft .i- 
tion tankf t.sj charnf's iIkiu < ivj , rrlt t , .in' 
river?, tomlad to iwalbw Iht iJooi. .\i t.n* ^ * •' 

times onl/ a smiU voiiitnu o* a. iter naduii ’ie < >. 
The gi>a{ wiiieiiver lbatl»if>l.ej ') I tiitn 't' ibraiii n 
at Sirraloor, ami whii'li leqiiiteil . c'cl<ipi.in tii .e in 
span it, bro' c into a hiimireo sma!. vr*.M'ns at iln* tU’l ' 
and reacneri the sta in a netft(*rk of n\«'ds ft" atii 
child wen. maioined on the tc’iJpit i land, he woiiM 
nin a risk of being w xshed off befoic . wai, i’ les Ik 
climbed to tL_* v» ry pinnacle ol the t vvtr. 

There was but oi.o courjo open, a iih al\.a Ioumic 
the boy as quickly h- could, and Kai-I to I’lo r’enie 
to give him the noroj.s.viy lime. I'e .sil out a^ iiue 
lowaid^lhi. temple, folliiwiiig along the to,’ of uu- rli ' e. 
The idol facea up the river. He vvai ai'iproach't ' t n* 
building from down strcim and ojuld (*i- r< thin., of :!•. 
lights or ot any figure that mi,,ht le sh.ii 'tni, m *l’e 
slep.s. 

Again the, uy fell on hi ear. lie slv utoi' I ck, 
calling in Tam'l to the wanderer to coiuo, a d coim 
quickly. A figure appealed liom the 'ttln r -Me of tlu 
temple and hurrifd towarus him. 'lo his uitoni* hmeni 
he recognize I it to be that of a woman ; and, jud'pnu m 
the outline, she \i-a? of lih own nationnlity. A' d.t* 
approached him the moon shone full on her faco. 

*' .tlargery Lon, for 1 1 ’ he ciied in hi«. ,i-.tcmishm.‘’it 
and unable to beliov«* 'ii« ej's*'*. “ \\ im' ,ii\* you doiii , 

here ? " 

“Oh' \ir, Ut-ildon!" ..he crc'amn J 'ueatl .i‘'sly. 
“ How thankful I am to soe you! Tie* w.it is ii’^nig ' 
It IS CiC pill'; ovii too uak ' 

“Yes; \u hoe no tiiue lo lost, t'.lial an joi 
cartjin^ un.lor ^our 1 Ic il: . ” 

“ The child ' ” sbv* epHed in t voici that oetraj ed 
her agitatii n 
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She threw aside the cloak and showed him her un- 
conscious burden. He took the boy from her arms and 
threw him across his shoulder. 

“ Come along as fast as you can. I have the ferry- 
boat over there % the pier." 

She heard him with intense relief. How great the 
relief was, she did not fully comprehend until salvation 
had come. At first she had feared the sadhu ; but later 
the dread of the river dominated all other fears. The 
quiet, insidious giant with its luring moonlit charms 
was full of menace. Inch by inch it would have drawn . 
nearer until it had gathered her into its arms in a deadly . 
embrace. It was horrible to think of it. No wonder- 
the natives ascribed its treachery to the work of an evil ; 
spirit. 

Stumbling over the rough rock she followed Basildon ' 
towards the pier. The water lapped and bubbled softly ; 
as it devoured the margin of the island and contracted "' 
the narrow ridge with each passing minute. 

“ Is there any fear of our being cut off? ” she asked,: ■ 
as they crossed a neck of rock not more than three; 
feetwide. 

“ No ; it is all right. Be careful where you tread and 
use your stick.” 

Another five minutes would have brought them to ; 
the pier ; and ten minutes later they might have hoped ; 
to land on the opposite bank. Suddenly Basildcin 
stopped. He had asked no questions as to the reaiton, 
of her presence on the island at that time of night ; noir " • 
how she came to have the child with her. All hfe i 
attention and her strength and breath were required ; 
to cover the distance between them and the ferry-boat 
in the shortest possible time. 

“ What is it ?” asked Margery. 

“Listen!” , / T 

A roar, louder than the first she had heard that.; 
heralded the gush of water which drove her tp the 
temple island, fell on their ears; It was like a distant 
hurricane among trees. 

“Ruii! There is no time to be loat ! ” / 

Basildon took her by the arm, and tcgether they ■ 
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scudded towards the pier. He silently thanked Heaven 
that he had to deal with a resourceful colonial girl and 
not a bundle of nerves. He guided her to the foot of 
the bamboo ladder lashed to the scaffolding. 

" Up ! up you go I quick ! ” 

The rungs were far apart and not very even ; but she 
mounted them without a word of fear or protest. 

“ Don’t look down ! *’ said Basildon close behind her. 
“ Keep your eyes fixed on the scaffolding above. Take 
care how you pass on to the second ladder. Yes, it is 
quite secure ; it is lashed to the first. That’s right 1 
Now on to the third.” 

The noise of the coming wave increased ; it sounded 
all round her and filled her ears. The night was abso- 
lutely calm, without a cloud in the sky except for the 
bank of mist resting on the distant mountains. She 
i^oiight she heard above the wash faint, inarticulate 
cries below, the agonized bleat of a goat and ^e ha^- 
choked bellow of a buffalo ; but she dared not disobey 
the man behind her and satisfy her awed curiosity by 
loo^ng down. Resolutely she kept her eyes upwards 
till she reached the end of the fourth ladddr which 
rested against the top of the pier. The bamboos that 
fonned the last ladder projected five feet above the pier, 
but the rungs ended flush with the top of the masonry. 

'• Gk> on,” said Basildon. “Keep tight hold of the 
sides of the ladder and cUmb to the last rung. Then 
^ss through the uprights and step down off the ladder 
on to the matting that covers the masonry, You will 
find a drop of about two feet on to a level platform. 
Go gently. Ah! that’s fight! Thank God! you are 
■ safe!” he cried as he followed her and stood by her 
side. “ You are a brave vroman.” He passed his arm 
'through hers. “ Now look down, and you will see what 
we have escaped.” 

She did so with an exclamation of astonishment 
The ridge of rock was gone. Nothing of the island 
: remained but the rock-hewn temple, which was partially 
submerged. Every other island with the pools and 
; rivulets had disappeared, and a great sheet of ivater was 
spread out from right to left. 
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Tjbe roA*" dl^jd away as it had come, and the bore 
pushed its way down the rivei below the bridge. It 
W3S a veritable Iranslormation scene as the silvery 
sheet expanded till it touched each bank. The river 
she had so ardently de&ired to see lay revealed in all 
its maiestv boiore her eyes, awake and palpitating wita 
a vitality that extended fiom the centic of the eddying 
current to the lemotest inlet on the distant bank. 

Her heart beat wildly as she thought of me narrow- 
ness of her escape. If Basildon had not heard her call 
and come to her rescue at once, nothing could have 
saved her. She must have been caught by tnat wall of 
rolling water, a sacrifice with the child to the rivcr-god. 
Lifeless and battered, their bodies would have been 
tossed with those of other victims upon the mud banks 
of the delta below. If, on the other hand, they had 
cmbaiked in the frail wicker-boat with its skin covering, 
they would have been overturned and swallowed up by 
the river. 

“ It was a close call ! ” she said in a low voice. 
Then turning to him she added, “ Mr. Basildon, tnat’s 
the second Lime you have saved my life.*’ 

He heard the unsteadiness of her voice and caught 
sight of the moistuie in the eyes that were raised grate- 
fully to his as she spoke. Afraid of himself he withdrew 
his arm and began to busy himself with tho palm-leaf 
matting and rope; He placed the child in a sheltered 
corner and then set about making a seat for Margery 
and himself. 

“Come and sit down, Miss Longfoid," he said 
presently. She was still ivatching the river. “ I want 
to know how you reached the island and why you 
bi ought the child.” 

Sne was in no mood to talk of Sunncc. She had 
lost sight of his peril in the magnitude ot her own. 

“i can’t yet, it is all so tenible, so unexpected — I 
mean all ihat is going on down there ” 

He could see tliat she was suffeiing from shock. 
Even he, accustomed as he w'as to the wild outbteaks 
of tropical nature, was stirred. Tne danger in which 
they had been placed was for the moment extreme. 
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A delay aeie oi ihi^ulnj lljjrv .oil’’'-! ha - j t ,t. ». 
I'nooiii'; 

A bird flyt ii; tdltd l»» d 'n lU t * ^ I 

while fio n tie at j cint hr i-ry iJ jo i. hj nt'. f 
ani ual c.u<>iM " . » »v I'li »ti, ' ► tu • me*"' id, 

and cati e , o ' the 1 iwn,,eJiU d<* ti'h'suu'i 
“ Mj Ba'iltioii, 1 iiu jj.ifly it* ^ I I ^ ll, * 
!»hf siui, uin.il cl 1* i tn u i \V.il i li 1 ' 
“Aj'l ,1, proUiiily Tiit* fi loti ^ • t i ,n ij lUiuj 
victims.” 

Tht,y w le farl Jo vn-.t'ia.m '.hole Int . .i va 
illaminated by the mo I'l. 

“ How hig 1 will the atox ii.e ' ' 

”1 cant jaj , uj <1 ( c n lell Ah we i lo.v i. <hil 
cxcepuonail/ in. i,y <(i.ov.iCi < itavo faiirn hi >.he bitl^ 

“ Looir ! aiijL L thal d*rh spot ou tiic <i at r to th 
left?’ 

“ I’m afiaid it ij tlie feuy-Doat. 1 1 tuu /it tL»' i a >ft 
would be too sUop., .or it. Ilowevar, it la i.o ,.int 
loas. It would have been too :u) II tJ i u> nsHi . 
the river The fis'umen will luuu t> biiiia a liryw 
and »tionger boat to icscuc us” 

" How soon will they come ’ ” 

” Not until oajt i,ht, i fuir ’ 

She looked up it hon m aud len ci tlutufio 
Spending the wl'olc 1114111 oti the leji of Iht, j).ei n i .1 
dilumma which had not hithirtu p.cs..ti ui it.i If i i h.r 
mind. 

" Daylight ! ” shu lepcated. “ Shall w e tuvr to itay 
heie till to-inorrow moinitii ’ ” 

“Thire is no olteinatne, I will iiia'.c yoi a^ 
comfortable as I can, and you wul have to *x ja.it leut. 
Thank God, we aie pei'eclly talc up ii rc, tuum 1 c 
should not have buu if we hail been cm ht i«i tho 
temple. All you have to fate p the pjstiiniitj of 
going without youi bn ikfisl, hu 1 t.ount il weshd! 
gel aahoie till midday. ’ 

t>lie was siic'it fur a tu i? ; > ud s,», a'lO »eu iJi-i.oun 
to atran/.u the seat he h?d impio\is-d so as to give her 
a coinlortabio position. Then he buticd himaiif A.th 
the mats and foinicd a shelter such a.> the watchman 
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migW; have constructed for himself. He was interrupied 
by Margery. 

*' Say ! Mr. Basildon ; can’t we call to the villagers 
and get them to fetch us away to-night ? " 

“ I’m sorry, but it’s impossible. Our shouts if heaid 
at all would be put down to the devil. Even if they 
recognized that wc were only ordinary human beings iu 
distress, they could not help us. The boldest of the 
fishermen would not dare to cross over to the pier with 
the flood still lising. By the morning the water will 
be going down, if it follows its usual custom ; and then 
we may hope to be rescued." 

He lifted the boy and laid him down at her feet. 

"Poor little boy ! " she said stooping over the child ; 
and she told him how she found Sunnee. 

“So that was what the old sadhu was after! a 
human sacrifice I ’’ said Basildon when she had finished. 
“I was afraid something of the kind was brewing. 
What a mess I have made of that tree business ! I’m 
not sure that we ought not to have cut it down iu the 
ordinal y way. It was a mistake to try to conciliate the 
people. I am afraid I made a mistake." 

“ 1 don’t see that you are to bUme,” said Margery. 
“ The man who is at the bottom of all the mischief is 
that grafter with the shifty eyes. If the tree had 
been cut down he would have engineered a very ugly 
riot. I am convinced that he is in the pay of the 
Germans.’’ 

“ I know he is ; and the police arc aware of the fact. 
I owe him something on my own account and I will be 
even with him some day.” 

She saw his face darken, and she felt that she had 
been unwise to mention the subject. 

“He wronged you cruelly — but don't let us talk 
about him. Tell me about your work. Is this river tlie 
laigcst in South India ? ” 

“ The Cauvery that runs past Trichinopoly is bigger. 
Its flood comes down just like this, quite suddenly. 
I've known ’’ 

He did not finish his sentence. A distant cry from 
the direction of the temple fell on their ears. 
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“ Hark ! there’s anoUior poor crealiirr* i\vov ni»f, ! ” 
exclaimed Margery. 

The ciy \’.s repealed and RasiV]o<a lecogniz'-d •’ 
human voice. He ro«e fiom his .seit by her s'd.* and 
went lo the ed^c of tlv* pier. The call was in Tamil ; a 
washerman, he co icliidcd, vV m llu* ralnr Lad fiiund 
asle’p bv the pool, whe"; li« h nl vashc 1 Lis bniii'Ie oi 
clothe.s and spread t'lcni to dry tbu sand, Th' nun 
was probably swimmin,; do«'n the «-Ueim hujipnitv'd t>y 
a log of wood or an inflated wa*er kin, 

Basildon uncoiled a strand oi rope and 1 dd ii nandy 
to throw to tho dnftin ' man, in ca?c he mitjht be able 
to make tlie pier and save himself in the scaffolding. He 
fastened one cn i to the 1 idder posts, and only wilted 
till he co'dd catch sight of the sn'immer. The scat fo’din,j 
still stood firm; and as far as he knew tee I idder.’ 
remained in position. 

A daik object came floatinp down ll’c '•ticim. It 
was a coracle, kiger and stronger tii.in I he ferrj' boat ’, 
but it had suifered in its wild, rough journey and 
was in a sinking condition fto.n hai’ing b:en in many 
collisions. A man sat in the cn.acle i p to his nai it m 
water. He had no pnntin ; pole, but vis at the tneicy 
of the current. The boat cirrU d and swayed as UK«'gh 
it were on the point ot founriiriii". IJ> gres gonu iu'k 
it drifted straight toward*- Uic pi r. 

Margery had risen also an*’ I a<l come to Ba'lldon’-® 
side, 

“ It’s a man ! ” she said in a low voice as she gazed 
down VI ith fascinate»l eyes. 

“ Yes ; God only knows if we can '■ave him. The 
boat can't sAim much longer." 

Ihe coracle came on with a swing and was dashed 
against the scaifoldlng poles. In anutlier nio.neut its 
occupant was thrown into the water. lie was s’ vigor- 
ous sw’iramer and lea.hcd the strong bamboo u rights 
with a lew stroa-s. The itiength ol the curieiit, how- 
ever, swept him away ftow the ladikts, and Lft him 
clinging to the scnlfolding on the other side of tlie pier. 
The* light ot the moon fell lull ujion hitn. Twining hi.s 
limbs round the woodwork, he drew himself into the 
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bachwwater formed by the pier. It was a lefuge which 
he was not allowed to possess aloue. A rat and a 
couple of bandicoots beat the 'rater in vain attempts to 
obtain a foothold on che wet wood. He had seen 
Basildon. 

“Have you a rope up there ? ” he asked in Tamil, as 
he Wew the water from his mouth and nostrils. 

The voice was familiar; but Basildon did not 
recognize it immediately. 

“Yes,” he shouted back. “Hold tight and I will 
let it down.” 

He began to piy out the lope over the edge of the 
raasoi ry while the ‘•wim»ner clung to the wet poles. 

' Be quick! the stream is strong and the water is 
full ol vile beasts," cried the voice below. 

Matge y had been staring down tor some seconds. 

“ Mr. Basildon ! it’s that gi after ! the mahunt ! ” 

Basildon stopped abruptly and the rope hung 
motimless some six feet above the man’s head. 

“Are you sure? yes! it is* By Heaven, he shall 
d*'own where he is ! I will not stir a finger to save 
him 1 ” he cued as a cloud of black revenge extinguished 
cveiy spiik of pity. 

“Diop the rope to the man at once,” commanded 
Margerj'. “ You can’t let him drown. It would be 
murder.” 

“ He did his best to murder me,” Basildon replied, 
fiercely. 

“ Help me 1 help me I lam drowning ! ” came from 
below in Eiiglish. The mahunt had recognized Basildon. 

“ No, I won’t 1 It is my turn now. I’ll watch you 
drown by inches, you black murdering villain ! ’’ 

“Mr. Basildon, give me the rope. You are mad. 
You will have V at man’s blood upon your hands if you 
don’t help him i ” 

She snatched the rope from him and lowered it as 
she spoke. Basildon seized his lathee and swung it 
over his shoulder. 

“ Damn him 1 Let him die, the wicked devil ! ” he 
ctied, beside himself with ra^. 

“ Where is your Cliii.stianity ? \vherc is your 
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’•untiaiuy? Sh r'coayoi' .oimi’l t 'i (•< /S’ Mr ’ 
if you let liim < inwn bcfoic your t'vf Afr iS * •' 

she said, in c. voire lh'.t pen tt .irii t’ i u n f , ’ 
mood that hod b-iallo'i {jtin. “ i\ r ti t t j r 

own voul, firt the • ■>' onr hi t >, In Ip ‘A lo 
srive liin? ” 

Tne appeal >' ts not ‘n vai i I.i’ < . m ui ! i 
spell, he let tn" 1 ifhc<- fi 1 and *' ‘ 1 ’t' it t' * i i 
Toqctliei they ^iiitled it plont; f.ie ti " > . hi * p tii* 
it bun" diivCtly rncr Ihi. >-tui ,l n tiMii i1 T • 
drownin'* m<.n tau^nt at il \ il ly ^ » t ♦ t 

the Ciid round hi> /ti t 

Tne vhiil'n'j' 'tunm bad ranted oh om <**■ ' 
bindirojt ; bu* It livl lin u,,ht a ne 'CO'!! r ir ih 
shape rf a full-:*rowrt j cl ah I’u u’lima’ si n 
stron *ly, and v as i*i tet of iJj movot "f p* ■» t.*( i 
water. It made drai^^ht f* i tV tni ti itcl i! il t 

mount upon his bad . Sinijmeatit f, nittu 'in ».* 

snailed and cn 'pp* »J at h e hand tit h a i. it. 

“Tell I in to ta>< ii Hv* rope r »iiU h vv > t it h 

can manage it ; then w ‘ mi ,ht j ull him l»> o 1 * ' h t 

said Maig.iy. 

Basildon did as hent** told lie Ic it i ov< a'd 
gave the neccs'ary ’n lucuor*' ; lint the u n ui i t’it' 
not hear. He was on-e inou' tiihlin* (i j ic 1' 
had bu.xccdud hi reaehn g ht»n <. , \ o in its . < i ript 

to daraber on to Sun>a’s ba c, it u d t liijt * is 
claws ill the long lock ol ha . th t I'o ht* ti i !h< 

mown of hi» bhaven he id. The i st.,nt of tne In*. 1 

boic down his head, and he had a rttil f.t'lt> in kctpi't^ 
his mouth and nosiriLs abovi the na rr. 

Margery iitiu Uaiilihm looked down at the btHh 
in the water in a paralyzed ih nee. They could oo 
nothing to render any as is a t c < xn j 1 l>> m il ni • tin* 
rope secuie in sxith a matintr a‘ lo pint * t tl»t m tnunt 
being drawn buck into Uie cuitvnt. 

With one hand Siuiya he'd tlu 'oj i , w’th tin o'bi r 
he hurl to di‘-ci tan ' t the ciuii s honi hi sodrli n h ui. 
The jackal tcsisled his ear cavoHi.* It bn and stii' ',led 
and fought for its lift. Imdi by itich «' d ag ,sil it i U 
further lowaids Ins shmihicr' h'l’ it airrct dun i « U.in 
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its forefeet hooked over the shoulders of the drowning 
man. 

Nothing but his grip upon the rope kept the mahunt’s 
head above water. In the struggle man and jackal swayed 
to and fro in the eddies of the backwater. Once or twice 
the edge of the current caught Suriya’s legs, and tlie 
strain on the arm that held the rope was almost be3’ond 
his strength. With a supreme effort he dragged himself 
back nearer to the pier. 

“ Catch hold of the rope with both hands,” shouted 
Basildon ; “ and climb out of the water.” 

The mahunt looked up at them despairingly, but he 
made an effort to follow the advice. Clinging to the 
rope, he lifted himself a little way out of the water. As 
he emerged the weight of the jackal increased. It bore 
him down, and the rope slipped through his weakening 
fingers. He turned on his back and the animal fell off, 
but its claws were still entangled in his hair. It struggled 
frantically to free itself, snarling, choking, and snapping ; 
and in its efforts it drew the mahunt’s head constantly 
beneath the water. 

The bandicoot that was left drifted against him and 
crawled on to his chest, and the rat followed. The 
writhing group circled round and touched the racing 
stream. A stifled erv, and the mahnnt with his tenible 
companions disappeared below the silvery ripples of the 
whirling current. 

“ How horrible ! how dreadful ! ” gasped Margery, 
as she covered her eyes and staggered blindly from the 
edge of the pier, weak and faint with horror. 

Basildon put a piotecting arm round her, and led 
her to the seat he had made. Instead of withdrawing 
from his arm, she clung ^o him, shivering with terror. 
He held her close, with words of comfort and courage. 

A distant shriek came over the water. It was the 
dying scream of the drowning man, as the current tossed 
him to the surface for the l.ist time. He was separated 
at last from his terrible companion, but past all hope 
of salvation in that wide stretch of waters. Margery 
understood its meaning ; and her head nestled down 
upon Basildon’s breast with a little moan. 
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“ Poor man ! po'tr ram ! ” she ciiol, in i vn <‘t Ur t 
was unsteady with sudden tears. S c loi '{o‘ rr j •» s 
wickedness m her pity for him. • Can uottiin , a- tunf* 
to save him ? ” 

“Nothing,” lenlitd Basildrn ',rav ly. ‘Thanks t<t 
God and to my guar Man nn'^c’, 1 is bln v' d c wot ust 
npun my ha''ds.’ 


% 



CHAPTER XXVII 


WarradaiLE drove over in the eaily morning to the 
camp. He was anxious to have a quiet talk with 
Margery before she went away. He felt that the little 
difTcrenco between them had somehow clouded the 
afmosoherc It was not a quarrel , his sensitive fastidi- 
ous nature revolted against anything like an open 
breach. Even the shadow of an estranjemert was 
aisturbing. Margery had parted with him in un- 
exceptional friendliness when he left her in camp ; yet 
for ail that he haa been conscious of a rift. Perhaps it 
was the memory of their disagreement over Margery’s 
journe}' to Madras and her visit to Caivalho. There 
ought not to be the shadow of a difference between 
them, a fact she would be v ise to bear in mind. He 
came to the conclusion that if he could have an hour’s 
uninterrupted talk, he might master the situation, and 
place matters on a satisfactory footing. 

He had not slept well and was up before the dawn 
showed its pale light behind the mango trees of his 
garden. The lamps of his car required lightmg before 
the start. Half an hour later, when the first golden rays 
of the sun shot upwards in the slry, he was able to 
extinguish them. 

The drive was refreshing. The cool air blew the 
cobwebs from his brain ; and his anxiety over the 
perfect accord between himself and Margery vanished. 
He made up his mind to meet her half-way and with- 
draw all opposition to her projected visit to Madras. 

This was rendered comparatively easy by the 
thought of a letter he had written over-night. It was 
to the man he had mentioned as being likely to prove of 
service to her. To him he bad fully explained what was 

282 
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required. Mfe l..«n‘;ford was to lie If ft to mrie hrr 
own arranoement*! as sl'C cbf sc. ' a j t > fi'':orn,( ftiv* 
her and te present at tne iulcivl"'-, to ■..ifi.'UtUv' nrV 
against incI/iHty from ignorant nrtivi c » rlc^ v l a'-i i- 
an ntio m ght nj* ui.de. stand tii i . lo \i. ih • 
prindpa aid senior pi ti.er m ’* ti'm; rip i ti t ' 
piotcssio il coinmcrc d ti iv. I! i 

Wanad.iiL wa-coiifidiiit t . It he ludtiin'o.t ‘•il’ d 
all difficullii s, and thcr*. would be no d i,' of 'li-. futi.i * 
wile being misundai-)too(l or iu ijert <1 to o "li \ , be- 
haviouf. In the'-e days women air* pla'i.i < u i ik ■ 
of idles ; and if she ch ise to cnHr the h-f . v u. rom 
mercial lravell.rs, there was no ler.'.oii why <..i* -houl . 
not phase herself, lie hail itad tiutwomui in Ki’<,lioi 
were taking uj; all sorts' of stmt; « orciipilion-, noun n 
with means as well as those nh > weru 'j i ,ail to u *» 
their living. Thev vere aUiii' .s ri>loidtKi< , 
carriers, van-men and I'rfcet co.<ectais i .1 ’hi rti v .qs 
They were donninsr the w nkmaus apioa in .mi '101 
manufactories, ana wsr- rlrtvii g Ih.. naper .ei 1 i.*>- 
rake over the fields. Miss I..on;tofd aas emharkni'' ( u 
a far less aidtiour. task in fiyin , I'eisoiudly to « ulrtn.e 
her trade and secure a w.der li-lo foi lur m inufaetim"!. 

Warradaile possessed the ijen of a ready it 1 nor ; ai d 
if he did nothing tlse he stitreodid b>' hi-> klter b. 
Madras in convincing himself that he need in.tkv no 
further objection, lie was 1 'i refoio pioo .ul to pe.d 
her on her journey and wish li r g.oct bitk Ue a- 
tended to treat the matter a‘ a good joke ..net ch »<( hei 
on her keenness for makin ' money. 

He arrived at the camp in the <>t si of humours and 
was startled to finti it in au u[)roar. (jroups > f vtllagef- 
stood about at a retp ttful distance fiom the tents 
talking excitedly. No one was listenin'’, but Inat fa t 
appealed of no consequence to ?ny one. fhsy rv’vi d 
away piescnlly in the dirrclioti of tht ii\cr, '•iveral of 
the servants followin ’. 

Wariadailc sounded liis hooter to announre his 
arrival and got down from the car. He walkcct tow aids 
the leuis expectm.' to see Maigerj or Mrs KnviUc 
emerge with the ivaiai wilconie. 1 I< eid'i ’ tV big 
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tent \vhcre one of the table servants was occupied in 
putting away some knives that he had cleaned. 

“ Where is your master ? ” asked Warradaile. 

“ Gone to the river, sir.” 

“And the big mistress ; has she gone too?” 

“ I don’t know, sir.” 

“ Where is Miss Longford ? ” 

“ Done gone away to ’Merica, sir. Overseer Basildon 
gone away too,” replied the man in the same unemotional 
voice. 

“What ! ” thundered Warradaile in a voice that made 
the matey jump and retreat foot by foot until he reached 
the side entrance of the tent 

“ I go call butler, sir,” be said as he vanished out of 
sight. 

Warradaile turned and strode towards Mrs. Enville’s 
tent. On the way he encountered Yann. The old 
ayah’s grey head was towselled and her e}?es were 
swollen with weeping. 

“ Ayah I what has happened in camp, and where is 
your mistress ? ” 

“Ah! bah!” she replied incoherently. “Aiyoh! 
bad luck has fallen on us ; and it is all through meddling 
with the devil-stone Aiyoh ! aiyoh ! ” and the tears 
recommenced. 

“Where’s Miss Longford ? Can’t you tell me where 
she is ? ” he asked, losing his patience. 

“ Gone away, sir! gone back to ’Merica I thinking ; 
yemmah! yemmah! and taken the child with her! 
aiyoh 1 ’’ 

She wept aloud and threw the end of her saree over 
her face. It was useless to hope for a lucid explanation 
from the old woman and he left her, continuing his way 
to Mis. Envillc’s tent. 

“ Mrs. Eiiville ! are you there ? ” he asked at the 
curtained entrance. 

A broken voice invited him to come in. He hesi- 
tated, and the invitation was repeated in a tone of 
entreaty that took him inside at once. 

He found Josie, the picture of misery, lying on her 
cot. She was dressed, but unable to sit up by reason of 
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a violent headache, the lesult of packing ihc t]av«t>ofo)t' 
and the fright she had sustained that moinin^, Th 
news of Margery’s absence narl been brought at tinri e 
when Mary— so Yann had said -taki in ih- f a.h t< a, 
had found die b-d unoccupied ..nd he/ nilshe . gene. 

Mary >nighl have shed a lude Ji'dn nt' (lif* •■y 
if she had chosen to say .ill she l.nt , , b.u shi ’,.v 
ailcht. She feared the vi.alii o! hu.band and n.nlln.. 
loo much even at this crisis to spr ik. To n c r >ni 1* <i 
that she had seen Miss Longford 11 c U' tiit.'j I . fi <• .i. 
the top of the river bank , ind thal 'he h<i<’ j. v, .hr 
to go down to the water In search of Sunn .e, voT 1 hai< 
led the way to a string of questions, the an*w t'ng rtf 
which would have hopelessly irnphcatcrl heraclf. So 
she maintained a tearful srJena’, and tooA lofu^e in • 0 's 
and moans, whenever a chance enquirj’ \va» put uy 
fellow servant or by her di .traded husband .mil nrother. 

Josie, who had been erjing, glanced at \V,4rr.tcl.iil 
with fri >htened eyes as ho entered. Site, to j, t’n.aflwd 
the close catechism that must ensue as soon a' he ha i 
heard the distirrbing newa. lit away she tdl rc4p,i.. ibk 
for Margery’s conduct , and it was ijuaaible Warradail. 
might blame her for leaving the gitl <0 hciadf af'e 
dinner the evening before. 

“What is the mattei, Mia. HuidL* aiju wltett . 
Margery?” ho asked, controlling tin. it.,p<it\uce wM<h 
was increasing each minute that i».as cd. 

“We don’t know; she is rnivsing. My husjand r, 
making inquiries. She paused, and then galhcrntg up 
her courage for the next piece of news, which could not 
be suppressed, she added: “The Overseer rs misshig 
also. We cannot guess what has happened to them 
both.” 

“You don’t mean to imply that Irlargeiy ami 

Basildon have— have ’’ He could not ftanio the 

words. The idea was too prepoateious to be enter- 
tained for a moment. 

“No, no, of course not!” she answered hastily, 
although the tliought had pieseuLd itself fo her 
mind more than once and been dLtnissed. ” \noth ,r 
dreadful thing has happened in the xillagc. the 
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river *ose last night with one of those sudden freshets, 
and it has carried away the bank with the amma’s tree 
and the devil-stone. The village is in an uproar. They 
say that the river god was displeased with the new tree 
chosen for the amma ; and he has taken the matter into 
his own hands, and carried his wife off to some other 
place. They were doing poojah to the amma up to 
eleven o’clock last night ; then they went home. The 
breaking away of the river bank must have happened 
very soon afterwards when the flood was at its height. 
Since then the waters have been subsiding.” 

Warradaile listened with ill-concealed impatience. 

He cared little about the village deity. What he wanted 
to know was what had become of Margery. 

“The ayah told me just now that Miss Longford 
had gone back to America and had carried off the child . 
with her. What did she mean? What child was she ; 
alluding to?” 

“Her own grandson. The boy is also missing. 
Margery was very fond of him and he of her ; but of 
course it is absurd to say that she has stolen him ! 
These people get hold of the most outr^^eous 
notions.” 

“ Has Margery taken any luggage with her ? ” 

"I don't think so. My head aches too much for 
me to get up and examine her tent. Perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind going and seeing for yourself, if she has 
left any sign of her intentions.” 

Here Dafhe ran into the tent full of excitement 

“Mother! mother! the cook’s boy says ” 

“ Daffie ! how often I have forbidden you to talk to ! 
the servants!” 

“I haven’t been talking, mummie dear — indeed I 
haven’t i I’ve only been listening ! ’’ cried Daflie in an 
aggrieved tone. 

“Take Mr. Warradaile to Margery’s tent; and, 
DafBe! see if you can find a letter on her dressing-: 

' -table.” /y.- 

They went, off, together, and Josie closed her eyes ‘ 
with mii^led feelings (rf, relief and. annoyance;; She; 
pitied hersrelf .profpandlyi ^d felt some reaentmeiit , 
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against Margery for placing her in such an uncotsfort- 
able position. She regretted continually that she was 
not safe at Bangalore, out of the hurly-burly of the 
camp-life with the devil-worship, the flood, and the 
ever*dreaded cholera. She was also annoyed with 
the^ ayah. Like all natives, Yann had gone to pieces 
entirely under her trial, and she was useless as lady’s 
maid or nurse. Instead of commiserating with the 
sorrowing grandmother, she blamed her and Mary for 
their carelessness. As far as the old ayah was con- 
cerned the accusation was unjust. Every minute of her 
time had been given to her mistress and Daffie. In her 
resentment at the injustice, Yann had passed on the 
scolding with interest to her daughter, emphasizing 
her words with the bony finger-joints of her closed fist. 

protested and cried ; and what little sense re- 
mained under the burden of her secret was driven avvay. 

Warradaile and Dafiie entered Margery’s tent. It 
was deserted. The bed with its mosquito-curtains was 
untouched, and just as Mary had left it the day before. 

„ Warradmle walked at once to the dressing-table. He 
; glanced at it with some diffidence. Somehow he fdt 
, / that he could not lay a desecrating hand bn things that: 
were sacred to her use. Daffie had no such scruples. 

Look at Margery’s lovely glass ! ” she said, lifting, 
up. with difficulty a folding mirror. “You can see all 
’ round your head with it, like magic." 

" Put it down, Daffie. We mustn’t touch anything ; , 
" we may only look.” 

/ His eyes swept over the tent closely,; but he saw 
■: that gave a clue to her disappearance. Her 

' luggage stood by the canvas wall ready for the journey ; 
her dressing-gown hung over a chair ; mid her slippers 
were placed near for her use When she should need 
' them. The more he 'examined the tent, the more con- 
vinced he became that her absence was not premeditated 
; . but accidental. , 

. Suddenly a suggestion occurred to his mind that 
' 1^^ Was it possible that she could have 

; gone for a moonlight stroll by the river and fallen iu 
;/■ /by any chance ? 
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“Paffie, go bad: to j our mother. I must fiud your 
faiher at once.” 

“ He has gone to see the amma’s tree. The cook’s 
boy sajs ” 

“ Run away, dear ; I can’t stop to listen.” 

Disappointed a second time of telling her wondeiful 
..Lory, the child \vcnt to find Yann who under ci dinary 
ciicnmstr'nces would listen when no one else would do 
fco, and the old ayah was aU/ays sympathetic enough 
to appear astonished and pleased as well as ciedulous, 
no matter how extraoidinaiy the stoiy might be. 

Wairadaile hmiied towards the village and turned 
down the road that led to the river. He found Enville 
standing by a breach in the bank. The water had cut 
avvay a slice with a clean cut, and the tree and stone 
wcio gone. A gang of villagers under the direction of 
tlie watchman were moving the soil where a small land- 
slide seemed piobable. 

“ Here’s a nice mess foi us to be ml’ said Enville, 
as Wairadaile came up. 

“Better beloie xhan aftei you had completed the 
bridge. On the vihole you ought to be pleased. Ti 
oolves the difiiculty of the lr«.e. But uever mind about 
that. What I am Uj ing to discovei is the mystery of 
Maigery's disappearance. Can you help me aind tell 
me where she is ? ” 

“She’s all right; she’a over there"; and Enilllc 
ixiinted to the pier standing tower-like iu the river, with 
the stieam sweeping heavily down on either side. 

Wanadaile gazed across, too astounded to speak. 
It was difiicnlt to believe that his ears had heard cci- 
rectly. Enville recognized the unbelief written on his 
face, and handed him his glasses. 

“ Here, take these, and you will see her and Basildon 
quite distinctly on the top of the pier.” 

“ How in Heaven’s name did she — did they gel 
theie? ” he asked at length. 

“ That’s more than I cau tell you.” 

lie put the glasses to his eyes r^aiu, Margery was 
seated. Basildon stood near her. He w'as busy coiling 
and airauging some lope. 
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“ Whdt have they got \ fth them ’ ' , 

“ A child ; I thinh it li ll'j lyaU’^ c’li.'l , ’>iu 1 Cftu'l 
tell for certain ” 

’* Yes, sir," £iiid Neliappa, > it'i hi'm/ jiin n li*' 
fare that spread fiom ear to e ir " 1 1 : i jiv di *'’i ?1 ay'- 
child. Mis'-ie vorj.' fond of tint b >/ 

The peon had no tciougi.t ol gu. ti o' u f* 
and mother-in-la\/ of Suiineci, nfe‘> V it i im 

moment would he lo t, signi ol his vjn ' ntu lu w.i 
safely lescued and Uiougnt to 1 ind. 

Wairaoailc’s minu a as ii a cuuu.i Ut- oi ^ m 
fusion and bcwildtrmcnt. lie had refused lo tiiK Main 
the thought that Maigery had eloped with thi 0\'er- 
seei. Yet the evidence of his oan e>o, tokl him, that 
though they had not gouc away Iron the piac*, tliej 
had undoubtedly been tn close rompinnmship al 'o, it. 
It was probably the accidental and u duiesi n t tpn.* 
to a long evening walk together on the satios. fa y 
had been sitting Ihcic talking, and had lictn can 'tv in 
the flood. How could it have happetud otheiwhe > U 
hod been one of those allanng moonlit nights hielv 
always had an attraction for Mar;ciy. Wiiat bt m» 

had she ? He checked himself Thu wa* not tm 

moment to give way lo his just angci and nidigixat'ua 
'* that must come latei. It would tcqunc a vciy fui 
explanation to satisfy him on the <iubj(‘el Ji IMai >ct} 
was unable to give it, then there must he ai i no to 
cvety thing between them. Again he put the tuld 
glasses to his eyes and watched the couple. 
while Enville continued to talk. 

“I’ve sent for a big liver-boat, mch as Uw*> u ' 
when the river is full to carry down palm- leaf Tbaiik 
God, the flood is subsiding. How long it will lontinut 
to fall I don't know. It nia^ rise again to-nighl or 
lo-morrow, or a w'cek hence. Theie is no actual uaii„vi 
in their picsent position. The difficulty wilt be vuien 
they have to get into the boat The laddcis don’t seem 
lo have been washed away; but Badldon is thcie, .uid 
he will sec that every pieiaution agaiust dm'joj i. 
tdken/* 

Dangefi indeed* thuu^jhl Wairaddilc, a he 
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B<»jldon leturn to Margejy after he had finished 
airanghig the rope, and sink down by her side on to 
the seat The two weic apparently deep in conversa- 
tion, too deep to pay any attention to wnal was going 
on on shore. They both leaned over the child, who 
was kneeling with folded hands in front of Margery. 

Poor Sunnee! he was repeating his grace in the 
vain hope of receiving food. His prayers had been 
said more than once to Margery. Now and then the 
mouth took a downwaid curve and the tears brimmed 
over ; but with the patience of his race he I'esigned 
nimself to the inevitable, never relinquishing hope that 
a meal would follow grace if he only waited long 
enough. 

Warradaile saw Maigery lean forward to take up 
the kneeling child. Basildon forestalled her; he lifted 
Suniiee and placed him on her lap. The boy snuggled 
down into ner arms, and Basildon arranged the cloak 
so £ts to cover his little limbs. The effect of the nar- 
cotic still remained, and the child closed his eyes and 
forgot his hunger in sleep. 

Then Basildon rose and moved some of the palm- 
leaf mats, so that they should shade her and the boy 
more effectually from the sun, which was shining down 
upon tlifi great river from a cloudless sky with increasing 
power. 

Warradaile handed the glasses back to Enville with 
an impatient movement. He had seen enough, more 
than enough. Margery and Basildon had the appear- 
ance of being on the best of terms and absorbed in each 
other, to the exclusion of the rest of the world, liimself 
included. Never once had she stood up and looked 
towards the shore, as though she longed for their 
rescuers to come. She was content to ^ there as long 
as she had Basildon with her ; and he, Warradaile, was 
forgotten. 

ft was unreasonable ; but the jealousy that is latent 
in man’s nature was aroused ; it was as blood in his 
eyes, blinding him to the Uue facts of the case. If 
Enviilc had been asked his opinion, he would have said 
tliat Margerj^ was behaving heroically in not losing 
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licsr piGiicncc oJ tu kKI| tiud tit w ^ktCi f *j 

uuJer the i.icrcdiiiii, i'J’ i'' t'"’ , • * ' i . .. 

was aitorei cr cu<nm«.iav 'h-. o\» » 
nave been ni nytfeacs :»/ la » ,< < c !» < .j ’ 
bi.r>eU in sucU <. u) i>i^ ji t .ii-it , 

i\is they <■ t>ofl td ne u’l fi. i 4 i r i, h . 1 
up and dUluaiucd 

“Sir, «/ !” 1 f- 1 iud, flt ’it ^'1 14 J 1 I . I, vit • 

wtjrin pot uiissum Id >ijedl. tt > Ivt < lu 1 > ii 

“Say on; wlut 1. U?’ lit 4 , ' 

Eu'>ineti 

“ The «.tnma\ lieo' it nai heui foxi 

“The ammaS tree; \ icte? * nd.' d lutt.a inll i 
contraction of tht (.)o'jiou'->. He had b ft devcnit/ 
hoping that this l)oie of < u»it- nij ’ ha\ .»..i 1 « 
for ever. 

"Below the vilk'^e wne»t ih :it.ti kj I, a j f » 
the south, Mr.” 

“Tnank goodness, thay caul 'v. the ti * <4 .1 

said Envilie in Kiigh'h to W'rujii... “ Ana*. 4*w>4> 
you done with it ho ashed in T''nttl. 

“We have iioi. dared lO ttuch it. It 1 h>i .iloic. 
The awami — the mahu it--i» v it ' it." 

“The mahimt! Ho ii wanleii oy Uu pet.i., , he 
mustn’t be allowed to C'>cap.. ’ 

Envilie started off in boiio t.”uui4,tl ' . mni 
following cioao helienl aiiU c mtini.n ' t ’i*. 
Warradaile walked by Knvul.* ‘iidc. 

“ He will not escape, sir , i. j , dw<n. He i.t 1 het n 
caught by the atnina in the luik ot the t' t, tli 
sadbu is theie. He s. y^ that she hij U.j.tn ,1 ut in 
place oi the butfalo, \vi icn dui unt please Lt ■ ; .n tit. tt 
now* she is satEheti, and all wilt hi well wiln ti . 'it 
flood began to tall fiotn the tniie the tree came a h to ; 
for it lies on the hiah-waU r niai k . .\1 a at r w ill y e .01 
himself that I have spoken the tietli.” 

A quarter of a mile belo i where the bend i euiicd, 
they found the tree and the dead man. The sadh.i was 
in charge, a bundle of tattered sti<atner-. ar.d i ta,iler 
' thanevtr. lie was calling to the whole viiia^i In ceine 

and .see the wundeiful thing that had tuppened. 
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hutnaTi sacrifice had been offered by the river demon to 
his wife, setting at defiance every Government enactment 
and the whole body of the police. 

Enville and his companion stood at a little distance 
and looked on at the strange sight. The sadhu pro- 
ceeded to do poojah, pouring oil on the inanimate body 
and sodden tree. Then at a signal a body of villagers 
came forward with their country spades, and dug away 
the mud that held up the tree. 

“ See how the amma has bitten him and drunk his 
blood,” whispered one woman to another as the red lines 
made by the jackal’s teeth were exposed. 

“Who can control the gods and lay down their 
limits ? They lake what they want and we their 
servants can only give. If we refuse they punish.” 

T, he soil having been removed the water began to 
do its work. The tree glided down the sloping mud and 
was once more set afloat with its hideous burden. The 
weight of the dead body bore it downwards beneath the 
surface ui the current and it disappeared from sight. 



CHArXER xxvin 


The water '’ubsidoci as rapidly ns 5l had A’ 

though it did not reach frs original low kwl, it wc^‘ 
down Sufficiently to leave a number of i'/iand ' ni d p o , 
among them the island on wiik h stood tin; tempi* of 
river god. On both sides of the r ’'cr vere wet gk t<-nin , 
banks of mud, where flocki of bird<f dipped their hesk- 
deep down into the soft oo' c* TIv n unis ♦ tf irrl 
tanks carried off the water and poured h lavidi’r npon 
miles of broad flat acres. The patched s tn-bafce 1 lufuk 
its stretches of fields and its groves of pVm^ s rltank 
up the flood with an insatiable and v^itcd - 

steaming with stidden fertility — for another ^^upoly. 

The villagers were impatient to he * wiih Ihrir 
ploughs and cattle to pieparc the uann uiikI for the 
seed ; but they could not tear lheni'dvc'9 av’ ly until the 
rescue havl been effected. Not a wt>rd mii \ tm th<.‘ 
subject that was in every man*^' mind. Fusen on*s 
old and young, knew that the sadhu had a 

second sacrifice in the name of the penpU. and it had 
been rejected. A first-born male child had bcf*i» chosen* 
and he had proved no more acceptable tluii the ruiffilo. 
Then the river deity had acted for iiim>elf. lie had 
selected a caste man, drawn him to the river b^nl nhcrc 
he strove to elude the police ; the ilemou lutd trapped 
him by the aid of the river and had dtunk his blood a 
sure sign ot acceptance. The people had seen it vcith 
their own eyesj and it ncetled not the saclnu to tell 
tliem that the spirit of the flood was satisfi<*<l. Ihoy 
might go to their fields Wiith mmds at rest. i)i' aster 
would not now overtake them. 

Though relieved at the solution of the trouble, they 
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were lyjt without awe, as they contemplated the power- 
ful working of the demon’s will and the magnitude of 
the sacrifice. The victim was not only a caste man but 
a person of standing, belonging to a far more important 
temple than that in the livcr bed. Kjishna himself, 
had he dem’nded a human sacrifice could not have 
n-rpected more. It showed how great was the river 
god. 

They watched Yanu closely as she received the re- 
jected offering from Basildon’s arms. Not a scratch 
was visible on his beautiful little body. He was sound 
in skin and limb. All that ailed him was the natural 
hunger common to every healthy child who had fasted 
beyond the usual time. Glances were exchanged, and 
here and there a whispered word, but nothing more. 
To every one was known the terms employed by the 
police in these days for religious acts of the kind. 
“ Murder ” was not a pleasant accusation to have hover- 
ing over a village. 

Yann nearly slipped off the muddy bank in her 
eagetness to clasp the boy in her arms when the boat 
touched the shore. Seeing his grannie he at once asso- 
ciated her with hot coffee and rice cakes, and began to 
repeat his grace; nor would he be silenced until his 
mouth was filled with a sweet honey-cake of the kind 
he loved which Yann had brought with her. 

Warradaile and Enville were both on the river bank 
to greet Margery and congratulate her on her escape. 
They came forward to lend assistance ; but Basildon 
was somehow in possession of the situation ; and to 
him she turned for help as though she were only claim- 
iug her right. Warradaile scanned her face closely. 
Until her foot was firmly planted on the soil, she had 
no eyes for anyone but her companion of the long 
nigl t. 

As soon as she was ashore she withdrew her hand 
from Basildon's and turned to greet Enville and 
Warradaile with a smile that puzzled the latter. It 
denoted a mind confiaent and undisturbed. It was 
neither deprecatory nor confused at the comfiromising 
Iiosition into which she had been placed by the 
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.'vcddcnt; nor ’vas it o!f-3cci’Mn<T of r*!' ‘ ui 

folly • 

“ Gpofl mr rning ! ’ »hc viij cbci i n »! j . 1 It k 

arc, (juite saP' and ionnd I’m afru'* { coott m t- 
sorac, Mr. Envillc, by inj 'ihtic n"**,* ,* ! 
could not ''dp it. Yoar nr,: j, p f - r f. 
deceived me ; lun* 1 mo to it it it* n* U i’l ri ‘i < 1 1 

drown me. It wdb a clo^c « a’j, I tel’ ) m ’ 'i ( ii I • 
Mr. Bisildon I am throiioh with if ‘if h. VJ « I’l 
most interested in lu-it tlis» intref u li f » j ' 
had nothing to eat s>ncc 'ast in*, f’ . riin* ei,' 

She walkeo on and began to < I*n t tee e y > n' . 
The two men looked at her with rujiositr ii / 
followed. She might have just lelurntt fit 'i' rn t’l'. y- 
able picnic. Enville wa'^ thinliii^ hovr xtr dilicilU 
Josie would have taken if, WaT.ulJk \ * i iMiniin 
what the explanation wouM b»*. 

Basildon dismisstd the boatntv, y. ^ii ‘I n fii* 
their set vices. It dclayut him a hn' nnhtu . i i,\i 
waited and the two men were sotm in i tty c I’nu' il! a 
which they caiiied on in a low voice. Th > i < rs 
hung ronnd Yann and het dan ,hHr with ti * j t ti ii 
dose attendance, Iiavin«j esrn^ed tlie li j’ i. I I i 
parents to the camp, the itcop’i <'o, aited h* hi ff 
fetch their ploughs and cattle. Half at. h > u ntei 
every man who could be spared wa^ lia, apin' u i ji > » 
the flooded fields ankle deep in t'liii; lh<* 

primitive wooden plough with its teim of ‘hv, patt t f 
beasts, backwards and forwaids; ritl r,*stin,, iCi .stt > 
abroad behind it, as their anccstoi . had t’o^o .t tboe and 
years be-fore them. 

A gang ul men, tha'lng ,at tlv* tednain'., were 1 rid 
back to repair the breach in the river bank ,i> weh .e 
they cculci, and make it secure in case f* *< c nd li in 
took place before it could be piopiily en' itd with 
stone. They had already been some tone .* noth 
under Enville’s directions ; but he was far h'un sati-'fled 
with the re'ull. He dared not leave thorn le»*‘ ihej 
should take them.selvcs off to their ficid*', 

I ara vmy thankful Ik at you ,ue >.afc, AI *1.;' ij%’ 
said Watradaile, as he walked by her side to Ibt camp 
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“ S,o am I ; I thought my last hour had come when 
the fiver got busy and began to rise. I’ll allow that 
your river is great, and I shall never foiget it. I 
thought our rivers of the Rockies took the prize against 
the world ; but I’m not so sure that this grafter doesn’t 
beat them all hollow. How hungry I am ! ” she con- 
cluded iiiconsequently. 

“ I ought to have brought you something to eat ; 
Enville and I went back to camp for breakfast after we 
discovered that you were safe. How stupid of me ! ” 
said Warradaile in self-reproach. 

“ Not at all ! I couldn’t have touched any food out 
here.” 

“ How was it that you — ^j'ou — that the river ” 

It was difficult to put his question into words. The 
thought of forcing a confession from her by means of 
catechising was not at all to his mind. The explana- 
tion which was his due should be spontaneous. She 
.answered him readily enough and without any show of 
embarrassment. 

" I crossed over the stepping-stones and took a walk 
on the sands without a suspicion of danger. When I 
got back to the stream the river had risen and covered 
the stones so that I couldn’t see them. Then just as 
wo hoped to escape by the ferryboat, a great wave of 
water came down and swept it away. Luckily we were 
close to the pier, and were able to climb up by the 
ladders ; otherwise we must have been drowned. It 
was a close call, a vurry close call,” she concluded, 
unconsciously lapsing into her American speech. 

The last words came slowly and with increasing 
gravity ; and they were followed by a silence that 
Warradaile did not care to break. She had indirectly 
given him the information he wanted ; and he could not 
doubt but that she bad been for a moonlight walk with 
Enville’s Overseer. They must have ventured some 
di-slance away, and been too much absorbed in each 
other to notice the vagaries of the river. It was a 
humiliating thought that she, his promised wife, should 
be out alone with Basildon at that hour. He would not 
go so far as to accuse her of any unbecoming conduct ; 
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but a moonlight walk with a man in Basildmi'*' in, 
whatever it might be from an Ameiiran point r f vi v, 
was not in accordance with the English •>011 nf 
propriety, The more he though," of it, I hi* more u icotn- 
fortable he felt. Other questions sn‘,4»'*fpJ lhem->il"i s 
to his mind. Was it the fiist walk of tho* Ki id •,’* * Itail 
taken with the man ? No • w lile hi'i gup*! at M 1 1 rt 
had she not walked home with Bdsihlon from Cmv.i he’*- 
house? and she had shown no sense of having pirc^ 
against the conventions in so doing. 11 id tliptr* 'i«c*i 
anything more than a slight acqu.ilntance Iwtvit ‘ii th« .n 
on board ship!" Ho recalled the fact that th v weip 
fellow-travellers; thty had crossed mvr to Tntioi.riii 
together; and R,asildnn had driven her toSirialoi->r'»'h n 
the c.ir had failed to put In an appearanr >. 

It was just as well that the distano' to the eii'p 
was short He was fast working hiinep’i up into a * 
of repressed irritation, which nndcnriiiPil the *i‘T- 
control he prided himself on p'^sessint. At any 
moment he felt that he might have been teropitd to 
say more than he intended. 

On airiving at the camp, Alarger/ Inrned inln Iier 
tent with an off-hand farewell. 

“ See you again at tea,” she aid as she dinpp 
behind the purdah. When Josic rumed u » to th-* ten) 
a little later to ask a score of question'-, ehe was met by 
Mary, smiling and happy once more, w-th tins informa- 
tion that Mtssie was drcs.sing and coaid not speik t> 
her. Mrs. Enville was obliged to wait until the te-i 
came before her curiosity was satisfied. 

Enville did not turn up to lunch; and Josiu with 
her little daughter sat down with Warradaile alono. 
They were still ignorant of the full story of .Margeij 
escapade. By that time Warradatlc had dicul'd to 
allow Margery to take her own chosen line ; and to 
make no attempt to cross-. lueslion and exaniiiiP. If 
she wished to clear up matteis and explain how if was 
that she found herself in such a peculiar position, h* 
would gladly listen to her assurances that it w.i. an 
accidental meeting and accept her explanation. It on 
the other hand she maintained her reserve, then he 
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should, consider himself free to put his own construction 
on what had occurred and act accordingly. 

Margery reappeared at four o’clock. The tea had 
been set out under the shade of the trees. Josie was 
already seated before the tray with Daffie by her side. 
Warradaile, called by the servant from the big tent 
where he had been reading, joined them and sat down 
in his usual place next to Margery. She v/as in the 
best of spirits apparently. 

“ I enjoyed my late breakfast enormously. So glad 
to have it in my tent,” she said. “I was positively 
famished ; and it was just as well that I took it in 
private, so that you could not see how I devoured the 
good things sent in. Then I went to sleep ; and now 
I feel fit for anything. Say! Josie, I’m thinking I’ll 
come with you to Bangalore right now. Madras will 
do later.” 

“ I’ve wired for a room for you at Madras,” remarked 
Warradaile, who having made arrangements always 
disliked any upsetting of them. 

“I’ll wire that I’m not coming,” said Margery, 
undisturbed. 

“Tell me all about your adventures,” said Josie. 
“ I’m dying to hear how you got into that extraordinary 
position on the top of the pier— the very last place we 
thought of looking for you. And how was it that 
Overseer Basildon was with you ?” 

“ I’ll allow that I have to thank him a second time 
for saving my life. I must begin at the beginning, and 
tell you right away all about it.” 

She related her story lightly, and with many touches 
of her American tongue. She had been wild to see the 
river, she said ; and lured by the beauty of the night, 
she had crossed the stepping-stones and wandered as 
far as the temple. There, to her great surprise, she had 
found Sunnee asleep. She said nothing of the child 
being drugged nor of the ominous position in which he 
had been placed. 

She returned to the stepping-stones and described 
her unsuccessful search for them. She retraced her 
steps towards the temple and spoke of the strange 
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creatures that crossed her path as the)' fled frn*>' the 
waters. Then came the further risfn.'T nf the flcH*d. and 
she was driven to take refotje on the tompk' step-s. 

As I sal there watching the v'alcr in the tnnon!\J'' 
as it lanped up the rock and came clo-rr and th'-cr 
Josie, I suddenly remembered wliat I’ou had told mt 
about the river sometimes ri-.in" ab'>\»' the hMliI<nf. 

I was pretty well seated to death, i junijitd up ind 
shouted for all I was wo;th. hoping Mr. lin.dlle v'tt tld 
hear me. He didn’t— or, if ho did, If* tnu^t 1 at o takcit 
me for one of those devil-worshipport. Lurkd) Mr 
Basildon heard my call ; and he coiue ovci i » th* * 
cockle-boat of a ferry to fetch mo away.” 

Warradaile gave a little gasp of rdief. lie h,iil 
judged her wrongly. It was not a prcarran:;ed m‘-oling. 

“And how was it that 3011 didn't get i.rVtr to this 
.side?” asked Josie, who was inrlimd ♦© l»tl'»-vo that 
Margery had herself delayed the ictnin irgorhi'’ 
unnecessarily on the way. 

“Just as we were nearly up to the place wh“ie IMt 
Basildon had left the boat while he came nvttr to tin* 
temple to fetch me, there came anotlier ru'-h of v ater. 
He carried the child, and we just ran for onr 'iw*s 
Josie! if you had seen me go up tho‘e i adders, yon 
would have screamed ! I was pretty slii 1: about it, 1 
tell you ! Mr. Basildon was close Iwhind me, .nul he 
kept me hustling till I reached the top. Whon ! looUisl 
down from the pier, the great river that 1 havt bet n .so 
wild to see was there. It had arrived. It was iiU I 
had heard of it and then some. The sleepy little 
stream that I had stepped across by the stones was 
gone; and in its place was a .silver sheet cf .ivirlnig 
water half a mile wide without a breik in it. It was a 
sight that I shall never forget, and I’m rot denying it.” 

Memories connected with the stream held her silent. 
Of those .she could not speik. The spaiklc djed out 
of her speech, and a solemnity overshadowed her the 
solemnity of the tragedies which had ovcrwhelmcsl man 
and beast ^ 

“And then what happened ?” asked Daffie, who hail 
listened with widened eyes to the stor)-. “ Did you see 
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the amina and her husband come tiding down on the 
river ? You know the river ate up the amma’s tree. 
The matey said that ” 

“ Then I sat down to rest,” said Margery, address- 
ing herself to Daffie and inteirupling her, " Mr. Basildon 
made me the most lovely little hut out of palm-leaf 
mats ; and Sunnee and I were able to get to sleep ” 

“ I should like to sleep in a house like that,” replied 
the child, envious for the moment of Sunnee’s good 
luck. “Did Mr. Basildon make another house for 
himself ? ” 

“ Of course ; and in the morning, when I awoke, 
the sun was just rising over the water. The river was 
like a big lake. It was a wonderful sight, even though 
it had gone down considerably, and a few islands were 
already showing.” 

" And did you see the amma ? ” asked Daffie, re- 
turning to the charge. “She was there, you know, 
riding on her own tree, which was washed away by the 
river. Her husband ordered it to be washed away, and 
she is to live in a tree higher up.” 

“lam glad the tree is gone ; but I didn’t see the 
amma. I don’t believe there is an amma,” replied 
Margery, 

DafEe blinked her eyes wisely and shook her head. 

“We have to say that we don’t believe in the amma 
because we are Christians ; but she was thei e. She 
lode on her own tree and carried away the sackerifice, 
which she ate ; she was so hungry. The matey said 
they could see the marks ” 

“ Nonsense, Daffie 1 ” interposed Josie, sharply, 
“ Didn’t you hear what Margery said ; there is no 
amma ? ” 

“Mummie dear, something ate the sackerifice!” 
protested Daffie in an aggrieved tone. 

“ It was an alligator.” 

“The matey said that the teeth-marks were like 
those of the amma’s teeth. She has teeth like a dog. 
He wouldn’t tell me what the sackerifice was, I said 
you would fine him if he didn’t tell me, and he laughed. 
Yon will fine him, won’t you, mummie dear >” 
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The woids c?»mc from her lips in a toncnl Ihaf^coi U1 
not be checked, llargeij \vas not sorjy to tlic 
attention of her two companions diverted. She had 
told her tale, and ejiven them all th . detaih she tho 
desirable. The rest did i ot conecin th in. I id 
not heard of the dn’ftiiiGf a ho*e of the de\f*luv. V’tn 
Its teirible but den ; and Daffic’s alhi ion 1 ) the *■ i 
and the maiks of tlie amma*s tc^h co!ivcy< 1 nothir<v to 
her mind of the sc ‘\uc\ to the tia ,cdy ^he liad \\ tnu ^sed 
‘‘Daffie, if >ou iVill put on >oiu lut I v ill Uhe ><m 
to see the liver. It be cur loul: tit i* ’’ ^ 

Maigery. 

“May 1 come too? ’ a^ked \Vaii<%daiL, 

“Certainly; ueMl all go,” ahe icplicd, 

Josie excused herself; she would have bicn wUi 
pleased to think that she wouhl nvvci the iher ui 
the village again. They had been th^ cause ot much 
trouble and anxiety to her husband, and hw w a > j, i > 
to forget their very existence 

It was Slot so with Maig»-tj, To liu th »ike» I 
beer true to Us character ul good and evil h iwl 
brought ten 01 in the daiknesa, auJ a thieat <il de tru*. 
tiou and death. Then happiness tnat \va> hu ths 
radiant dawn rising, over the water, had tolb\vf*<l, toi 
she and Basildon had had time and oppeitumty Ij 
come to a knowledge ol thoflascKe-*, and ^hape thMi 
future accordingly. 





CHAPTER XXIX 

“ Have soaic food, and come to me as soon as poss: 
said Enville, as he and Basildon reached the top o 
bank. “ Something must be done, or we shall 
h^lf the village washed away at the next rising o 
river. I’ll wait here for you. I don’t know how 
I can hold this gang of villagers together. The; 
crazy to be off to their fields ; and this isn’t their i 
They don’t seem to know how to handle it.” 

“ I’ll be with you in twenty minutes, sir,” 
Basildon, as he hurried away in the direction c 
bungalow. 

Basilt'on raced through a change of clothes 
swallowed his breakfast as best he could. He had 
finished when Nellappa appeared. 

“The contractor wishes to see you, sir.” 

« What contractor ? ” Basildon asked, jumpin 
and hurrying out to the verandah. There, b 
astonishment, he found the missing man, who In 
basely deserted him on the night of the devil-d 
Oh, it’s you ! What have you got to say for yoi 
after your disgraceful behaviour ? ” 

“ I’ve come back, sir,” said the culprit, smiling bn 
and without sign or token of shame. 

“ So I see ; and I wonder you’re not ashami 
show your face. If you’ve come for your money 
won’t get it.” 

« I’ve come to finish the job, sir ; and when th 
master is satisfied, he will give the cheque.” 

“ Do you know what your confounded desertt 
us at the critkal moment has led to?” asked Bas 
sternly. 
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“Yes, sit , the HUiina’s tree {■> ’ iic . t '<i 

‘'nailing and unabashed “No Ihe.^ i i ht’ tt 
I prevent the completion ul ‘ne u^i^r," con« 'iivi 

contTwCtor, wita incicajin^ hall f At 01 . "Vo. c.,ii 
I it vras of no u-e for uw lo tU doau iiue *.‘i . i j .. .i , 

while the ttce stood in >hc ’ ay. ."^ty i.i n i\'n. ji- 
^ coming impatient, .‘silt* K ti i ui ail < it to i loi. a r 

job further south .ihirh my b. /tin. hui ..i li t d. £ 

^ helped lum to finish his ; and now he u c, rtii" to ia Ip 

me to finish mine." 

“ Have you got j oar c Kiu.'a i.ou .i>t,i.d iJ. .1 1 1, 
os he took up his hat and ^tich. 

"Yes, sir; and my biotP.i.i j a^ «ell. T..cj «v.i 
I begin on the woik at one , as soon as laey ha.c i.n. .cd 

their midnay meal.’ 

"IIow did you know that the tree w.u nmowd,' 
It only happened last night ’ 

“1 knew it because i heaid Unit the i.alci ua 
coming down.” 

“ I don’t understand,” said ISaaildon, aa liiv/ icit th. 
bungalow. 

The conti actor gi in broadened >t)ll uvre, 'hov..! • 
a fine set ot teeth ; and ho proo cdt u to ive an <.k» 
planation of the mystciy. 

I “Sir, you must pleast csaUjc. i know moic of 'la 

ways of these people than your honour d »cs. It v .t 
well that you should liy to rcnioic the tice .i. jott 
thought fit. I feared th.it, through Ih. inahunt-. m 
fiuence, whatever you did would not find favout with 
I the people. I wa.s also awaie that the uadhii, i no i> 

nothing btttei than au ignoiant village ma'prian, unik- 
ing on the fears of the people foi what he can ,( t _oiiL 
of them, would do as the nialiuut wislied. You mi. i.t 
have moved the stone half a do/cn luius, and ^it wou.d 
have found its way back to the old ’•pot. So, .r I 
thought It best to make sine iiiysill of llu icin. vdl of 
the tree ; fot though llic Government is a giXKl jaij- 
1 master, it is not in the habit ot ‘■cttling accounts antil 

the work is piopeily finiahtd. My pioplu inuat live, 
\ and I have to advance them the laouvy to uuy a^d. 
' If they do not receive their w^cs in full, wheic am I 


I 
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“ But it was the river that removed the tree. You 
had nothing to do with it.” 

" I beg pardon, sir. It was tny doing that the river 
cleared away the obstruction. After all, the river with 
its strength is only our servant, controlled by banks and 
bunos, canals and tanks. Knowing that you would not 
be successful, I had certain tunnels bored in the bank. 
I told my men that they were for the piping to convey 
the drainage, and to save the bank being washed away. 
It is a common device with us when we wish to make a 
rivt-r change its course and there was no difficulty. The 
flood did its work ; it followed the course 1 marked out 
for it, and carried away the tree and the stone. The 
people believe that it is the river god’s work and all are 
satisfied.” 

He regarded Basildon with supreme pride and self- 
congratulation. 

“ You beat me hollow in smartness, contractor, for 
you have solved the difficulty. Why didn’t you tell me 
%vhat you were about? You would have saved me 
endless anxiety.” 

“It was best that your honour should not know. 
You would not have consented. Half the village might 
have been washed away if the floods had risen higher ; 
and then you would have been blamed. Besides, the 
Indian gods do not work with the English ; the English 
already know too much ; and the gods are afraid lest 
the white man should become moic powerful than 
themselves.” 

Basildon smiled as he replied : 

“ Perhaps you are right. You had better go at once 
and collect your men. We must sec to the building up 
of the bank and make it safe. Who can tell how soon 
the river may rise again ? ” 

“Theie is a break in the weather on the hills ; we 
shall have time to do all that is necessary, though we 
may not complete the bridge. We shall be able to 
woik ail night by the light of the moon, my brother and 
his gang telieving mine,” he replied confidently. 

The contractor left him, and Basildon went on to 
keep his appointment with hts superior officer. Envillt 
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met Iiim iiirr thf* Iwnrh , he lorZ-'d 'n/i- • ii * 
troubled. 

'‘Those* in’cml ' i’lac,(*r’. • Thr>_j <• ill {»nn oF*o 
their fields ; pretended th?t they mii . i hone t < *< 

their food, and made it an escu* e f i >ii * i’* i vajf ' Wn d 
are we to d ^ ’ The river bank hn' - a in i* * t 4\n ■ * 
ill it than a sand dune, a’ld ’ 'c ,li u ! t'-j rn i‘Ii ■ ir , * 
slice in the next fl jwd ” 

“It’s a'l righr, vr Tlie con‘rac+or ha cou" i 'k 
and brought bis gang whh a second lot of nun 1 1 i < p 
in pushing on 'ho work. We hill be .ib'e to tu t,* 
bank and kcCi) the river ivithin bound*-.” 

lie told the wonderful tale of how the contra»“Oi 
had enginocicd the whole affair anu rnad.* t * I'vc 
do what inau could not. 

“ It’s’ astounding in its -i upl-uly md its Jail’*', 
He was quite right in saying that ve sl.ou’ I nr. li.i..* 
consented. Whyt tlie fellow risked the . ifcty of th* 
whole village ' If the river had lisen thiity (cct i’stt a 1 
of only ten last night, half the place wou.d have lieon 
washed away. Tie would ha\egone icot-frtc ; I should 
have been blamed by the Governmert , th ■ pi nplf* — 
those who were left — would have belii'ved ih.ir ,t ,tas 
the river god’s doin.; entirely.” 

“ India is a land of risk 5 ,” rem.iiked Basi'uon. 

“And the people with tlrlr latalom know huv t » 
take them ! ” 

Enville waited to see the work begun ; and whw’> he 
turned away to go back to camp foi a late tea, he iult is 
if a load of trouble and anxiety, which had b.« n wei.d. 
ing him down for some weeks- past, was rcmuvtil 

He found Margery and Diffie just slartin * fir . 
walk with Wanradaile iu attendance Thej' Uild liin 
that they were going to sec the rivci. 

“It has gone down tremendously -hardly woilh 
looking at,” said Enville. There was a new note in hi 
voice which caused his wdfc to glance at him in wonder 
ment. 

“No great harm done, Guy ?” she said. 

“ None at all, my deal. On the contmiy, it «ecnr. 
as thmigh the rivei has been go d enough to dear 
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'XWtt'vail M difficnltic' In ir, I’e 'i.r\'ered ilmoct 
joyously 

"Whal do the people ‘-a))' to the v’ashing a\?ay of 
the tree > ” asked Warradaile. 

“ As far as I can make out, they are just as contented 
as I an. While the men are busy on theii- fields, the 
sadhu is to choose ai other ttcc, and set uo a stone like 
the old one, which has of touise disappeared. When 
the ha 1 vest is ovei it wiU be dedicated with the usual 
devil-dance. Thank heaven we shall not be here then, 
as I hope to have the bridge finished ’ong before.” 

“ The old grafter* ” said Margery with a laugh as 
she walked away. 

Warradaile would have been glad to have dispensed 
with the company of the child. Daffie was ^ person 
who, unlike Sunnee, could not be ignored. She 
monopolized the conversation, and Maigeiy meekly 
•■ubmitted and allowed it to be so. It was hard on 
Wanadaile, whose mood was sofi-ening. His mind was 
more at lest than it was j and he had reconciled himself 
to the fact that it was all an accident, and that he 
oughi lO be grateful to Basildon for what he had done. 
Still, some explanation was needed to clear the air. It 
shculd come from Margery; and might very well be 
accompanied by an expression of regret that she had 
been placed in such a strange position. He was more 
than ready to meet her half-way ; the expectation of it 
kept him preoccupied and silent as they strolled along. 

From the nver bank they took the path leading to 
the spot where the tree once stood and which was now a 
broken eaithwork. Men were swarming over it, level- 
ling, tei racing, battening and making large pools of 
cement ready for the huge blocks that were already in 
tnp cmbiace of the ciaue. Would they be in time? 
With the help of a tiopical sun shining f om a cloudless 
sky day by day, there was no leason why they should 
fail. 

Basildon stood on the top of the bank watching the 
men. He lifted his hat as the party approached. 
Margeiy glanced at him, smiled and bowed. Warra- 
daile could not help watching her. Would she slop and 
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opeaJv Would b^o iiiatiK ihw in Mi .viio 1 ac* ^ I ^ 
life> She passed blo\wou altci f'nw Oi- , ( * n 

gave no sign. 

In Waiiadado^ cyc.« i< r»i *. v* u tP r ; i 

part to pas’? him by. She ibo * a \ ^ h ♦ 

with the Overseei and have rept it, i L i < . ^ i U 
great service he had icndfi^d !'♦».' ( i 

Wairadailc an oipoit’^'nity of t i** In t* i t 
also. Hem tic a ino\craent as li he ^ ti i ^ 
sp >keu to Banloon; hut at <hi^ ' it t 

Oversea tuinei abruptly to Uoi **t < * < 

two men % ent dowu the embmir un' 1 > it 

spot whvfc the CO lies like clusLci’- of uu^> ant> v 
puddling the ct ment, 

The^diive to the station «tui diniifi is ui aal/ * 


factory also Mrs. Enville ard D«^t * > - ^ ^ 

front in spite 01 WamdaikV clf^Us 'u e n c c 1 a- 
ently. Manner/ with the two a>cih^ aid * 1 tppi 

Sunnee occupied tme back scaL He h*d la .. *t ^ u k 
at the slat! n Maigcr/in some un xccut ni b - * ^ 

was y ever to be fcuiid ait 4 oin Jo^iic m 

Mrs. Envilic niane cui» tant i qne*'^^ ia ii *' c 
Was the luggage sa^c ^ and was ho il u it t ^ t> a 
weic ill the ne:;l romp iti lent lo iKe ^ ^ 

he kinuly sec bersiise natives s> uuicu 
libel on the faithful Ncllappa, wl o w\> uu nnUi u * ’ »^^** 


over the baggage. 

Ilovevei much he iiiighl ic>ont bun, unu* 

in this waj, Warradaile could m»l do ottnn *«•- ^ i n 
comply. He went to the end of the j Utft m ami I < ^ui 
at the motley heap of lug^a ,e traveUm , in lu i n i a 
It included sevcial bundles, the pc.sonal f u tn‘ 
ayahs, Crowninijf the pile that had a d 1 .10 •'dfC* in 
Margeij^^s neat tiavdlin^ tiunk , w i a apm U l 
w^cathcr-woi ti old fow 1 basbd. Fi m t n ii 1.1 1 < n 

the lean iuffl< d nec’ s of S'^aiud lowls 1 hey pi * 
the enforced jomney in Ihefi tonfiuul d * * yhf* 
patience , and suiveyeU the bustling woild aicuud im » i 
calmly and without fliwiy oi hat. They wen 
m so tightly that any jeikm^ ur joltm; of the bi.ki 
iailcd to upset tbui cquilibiium. T ley wae wi*»i 0 1 
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birds in their way, and sat tight in transit, seizing the 
opportunity of a stoppage, such as happened at the 
station, to rise cautiously to their feet in turn and stretch 
out a cramped leg or wing. Then settling back again 
they resigned themselves to another spell of nerve-rack- 
ing jolts, as the basket was dumped down in the luggage 
van. 

When he returned with the assurance that the 
personal belongings of the party were safe, he found 
Margery had taken her seat in the carriage. A little 
later farewells were said ; and the words he longed for 
were never spoken. 

As he sped back to the camp where he was to pass 
the night with Enville, he thought it all over again and 
again ; and the more he contemplated the matter the 
more puzzled did he become. Why had Margtry 
avoided speaking to Basildon ? Why had he not looked 
disappointed at being passed by in that manner ? An 
expression of gratitude from both Margery and himself 
was due to one who had performed so great a service to 
her as saving her life. 

As he pondered over it a disturbing thought suddenly 
crossed his brain. What if she had already thanked 
him ; and he was satisfied 1 

« * W 4 . , * 

Three months later Margery oucccssfully carried out 
her mission and interviewed the heads of the big firms in 
the principal Indian cities. She did it on her honey- 
moon with Anthony Basildon, who proved an abl§...--' 
coadjutor. At the end of six weeks she had enl>ged 
the connection of the House of Longford beyond her 
highest expectations. 

Nor was there any fuither talk of turning the firm 
into a Company. As managing partner Basildon found 
the work congenial and pleasant ; and when the time 
came for Margery to be occupied with other cares than 
fruit canning, she was well content to leave the fortunes 
of the firm in such able hands as his. 

Warradailc took his dismissal well, although he felt 
the rupture moie than a little. He had been honestly 
in love with Margery, and was prepared to make 
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sacrifices ; but at the bottom of his heart ho cf/ni / 
lodged that it was inovhi bh*, as he rea I rfud 1 i^ruv' hoi 
letter. 

"I’ve made a mistake, " ^hc luolc. “ 11 .. ..ig 
cess to your prince is not ray stunt ; it i . be-*! for inc It 
quit it before it is too la't, I’m sorry- ■somf'. B'tt 01,1 
daj’ yon will agree that I am right.’’ 

In less than a 5 ear he found hi nsdf I'llly u. 0 \ ^ul 
with wha* ‘he had written. 

When she last hiardel 1 ini he "a. cngi. ' *• an 
English girl, who wa^, to the manner horn, *he d • ,htt" 
of a General commanding a Division. Mai.-ftrj \ ’OiC 
herwatm corgi atulaiions and piompAy des^atuht-d .( 
case of canned fruits to him and a diamo.'d in* > to lii.» 
biide *s wf dding pres* nt*. Thej weie itreni <1 »n tlin 
friendly spiut in which they vcit cnt. Tht bride . 
eyes sparkled at the .sight of the Ittautifnl i>'» m* ndj , 
and when Warradaile said someth Inj, in . ] 01 > ,y tor Ih 
canned fruit that accompanied thim, lu ic, liw ’ U* Ihi* 
eftect that in her eyes diamonds were acc< ptubi* m sicr 
any cucumstances, v/helher given away with a piaind 
of tea or a gross of Californian apiicoU) and pt.ichts. 
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share. “ I must give the old man a prorcnt ; I ata m 
thankful not to be staying with him all ni'dil.” 

She placed a five-rupee note In hi‘ ha' . to ' i . n* »' 
satisfaction. The people who patium od 1 1 i 
usually made it less. The vtbicle i.i i r'l mh. v’l-, 
to finish her journey woo nothin t',o.e »hjn a li ,n' 
framework of bamboo lioldin,’ two i.it- and a *1 dl 
behind on which their travtlling-ha"'* n. »• ‘bipjK 1. 
Below the shelf was a ^tep 'vhich the sjc ii c . a-i a 
seat His weight balanced the c.irt .utu mi' mm » the 
jolting caused by the 1 mg lopnig trot of th*' iioiM*. 

"What about my baggige?” she asked, as Basil Ion 
helped her to climb up into her scat 

“ I have told my jajon to put it siith mine. He and 
the messenger who brought EnvilL’snote’. id cor h 
on in a bullock cart and get in to Siiraloor by daj li .ht 
Are you quite comfortable ?’* 

He took his place l>y her edc ; anil the hor i . 
released by the syce, bounded fonvanl in lb»’ joy o! 
having its head turned in tlic ditccLiou of its ttaUa 
“You need not be afia<d Ih* aniirili^ ijimt 
enough when once he has started.” 

"I’m not a bit afraid, tbouyh I did run fiom thost’ 
terrible jackals. Theie isn’t much in hone fli* h tha*' 
will knock spots out of a Califoniiaii vouiaii’-. ronw « 
But I don’t mind owning up that the thou. 'lit of v m’n * 
the night alone in that bungalow’ siaud mo -sum' ” 
After a pause she added. " I shall be gralefnl to jou, 
Mr. Basildon, all my life.” 

It was a wonucrful drive, la-^ting nearlj' Iw'o honis in 
that beautiful Indian uight. The hor,e svlt.ed down 
to a steady pace that could not le colci la-*!. 'Ihe 
road was level and wide without lei.cw’ or visible 
boundary. In places cotton fn.ld'i txwutred it t n Iwith 
sides. Sometimes a row of pa'mjoa. threw then 
strai.ht shadows across it Sometimes the ootlon-titliH 
were exchanged for a dry swamp whore the leeil) and 
long grasses rustled with a parcheti s\vi.ili iii the tiigiit 
air. 

Maigery heard the call of tlic night-jar ag.dn a; it 
flew aw^ from beneath the very nose oi the plodding 
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horse. The spotted owlet sent forth its strangled shriek 
as if its worst enemy had it by the throat and was 
squeezing its life out. Now and then they passed 
beneath the shadow of a large banyan tree and disturbed 
slumbering creatures that scuttled along the branches 
in blind search of a securer hiding-place. 

The road ran through a village here and there. 
The inhabitants were all asleep and the wood fires 
outside the huts extinguished. Nothing moved but a 
pariah dog or two, prowling round the deserted ashes in 
search of refuse food. Out in the fields the jackals 
howled, but their call no longer startled Margery. For 
every weird note or cry that was borne on the night 
breeze Basildon could give her a reason, and name the 
creature with which it originated. 

Sometimes they talked, she asking questions about 
the sights and sounds that were met with on that 
marvellous moonlight drive, he replying with the new 
pleasure of having an eager sympathetic listener. Then 
silence fell over them, a silence in which there was no 
longer any restraint, any awkwardness ; a silence more 
eloquent than speech. They seemed drawn together 
by some mysterious bond of friendship created by the 
strange circumstances of travel. The friendship was 
forged once and for all ; and Basildon felt that nothing 
on his part should ever break it. 

It was with a sigh that he turned aside from the 
road and drove down a rough kmc that merged into a 
grove of banyan trees. Margery caught sight of white 
tents in the moonlight, a tethered pony and the glimmer 
of lamps. Dogs barked and two people came forward 
to meet them. 

** Hello 1 Margery ! is that you ? cried Josie Enville 
immensely relieved to see her friend. 

Basildon ! This is good of you to have brought 
Miss Longford ! ” was Enville’s greeting. 

Margery descended from her perch with Enville’s 
help. Basildon also got down while the syce removed 
part of the light luggage ftom the cart. 

Have you dined ?” asked Josie of Margery. 

Mr. Basildon and I had dinner at the travellers’ 
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bungalow near the station. Say ! Josie ! It’s beyond 
me where I should have slept to-night if he hadn’t been 
there I I never was in a more dreary, uninviting place 

in my life. The bedroom ! ” words failed her to 

describe its horrors. 

Josie laughed in her happy-go-lucky way. 

“ I can quite imagine how sick you must have fell 
at the sight of it ; but I assure you it is no worse 
than other d^k bungalows. They are all made on the 
same pattern. I quite forgot that you wouldn’t be bring- 
ing a servant and bedding with you like a seasoned old 
traveller in India. I remembered it only when I wont 
to look at dear little Daffie in her cot after dinner, and 
then it was too late to do anything.” 

Meanwhile Enville was deep in conversation with 
Basildon. 

“ I’m so glad you have come back,” he was saying. 
“ You know we are on the verge of a serious riot ; and 
we can’t afford to have such a thing just now. We've 
got to keep the country as quiet as possible because of 
all the trouble at home.” 

“ What does Carvalho say about it 

“ Me has helped to get us into this mess. He hates 
the village people and they give him back as good as 
they get. However, I won’t bother you with all the 
details of it now. You will take over charge in the 
morning and we’ll talk about it in the afternoon. I 
should like you to sec the bridge as soon as possible. 
It’s a fine piece of work.” 

” I’ll go in the early morning, sir ; I shall have 
nothing to do.” 

“ I may as well come with you and we’ll also have a 
look at the tree. I won’t keep you any longer ; you 
must be tired after your journey. Good-night’’ 

“ Good-night, sir.” 

Basildon’s hand went to his hat in a salute. He 
gathered up the reins and put his foot on the step of the 
cart. Quick and decisive in her movement Margery 
was at his side. 

"Good-bye, Mr. Basildon. Thank you again and 
again for all you have done. You have been real good 

• E 
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to me, and if ever I can repay you I will. I shall not 
forget our drive to-night : it has been the drive of my 
life.” 

The v/ords poured forth in a spontaneous torrent. 
Enville and his wife listened in some surprise. Basildon 
himself showed signs of embarrassment. He clasped her 
offeied hand and held it. 

“ I am very glad to have been of assistance,” he said 
warmly. Then suddenly reverting to the old manner 
that had given offence on board ship, he added, “ Please 
think no more about it.” 

He released her hand and jumped into the cart with 
more haste than was necessary for the occasion, touched 
his tired horse with the whip, and drove off. Margery 
watched him in the moonlight till he was out of sight 

“ That man saved my life,” she said as she turned 
with her hosts towards the tents. 

“ Did he ? Where ? ’ asked Josie. 

“ At Tuticorin ; I was in two twos of falling into the 
sea. He caught me just in time. I can tell you it was 
a very close call.” 

“ So that was where you made his acquaintance ? ” 

” Oh no i He and I travelled out by the same ship 
from Liverpool.” 

They reached the dinner tent where Enville and his 
wife had been sitting. 

“ Did Basildon tell you who he was ? ” asked 
Enville. 

“No; but I guess it’s engineering of some sort. 
After all why should he tell me. I didn’t inform him 
that I was in the fruit-canning line.” 

“ Oh ! Margery 1 ” protested Josie. 

“He’s an Overseer in the Department of Public 
Works, otherwise the D.P.W.” said Enville. 

The information conveyed nothing to Maj^eiy. 

“And what might an Overseer be when he gets 
busy ? ” she asked. 

“He’s — ^well!— it’s a kind of sergeant’s billet,” 
explained Josie, as her husband did not reply to 
Margery's question. 

He corrected her. 
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“ The Department of Public Works is not a branch 
of the Army, and the work is not military.” 

“You mean that his position in the eyes of the 
world is equivalent to the position of a sergeant,” said 
Margery, looking from one to the other in her attempt 
to comprehend exactly what was meant 

“And in the eyes of Government as well,” said 
Enville. “We are all tied by red tape out here, and 
know to a fraction where we stand.” 

“In California we don’t fit ourselves in by Govern- 
ment enactment ; our position is just what we make it," 
rejoined Margery, 

" And in India it is just what Government makes it.” 

“ Come along, Margery, you must be tired ; you will 
be glad to turn in. We go to bed early in camp as we 
are up at sunrise.” 

Josie led the way to a small tent at a little distance 
and pulled aside the curtain that hung before the 
entrance. 

“ Oh 1 how nice 1 how comfy 1 ” cried Margery as she 
looked round at the mosquito-curtained bed w'ith its 
frilled pillows, the white toilet-table and other signs of 
civilization. “Josie 1 if it hadn't been for that splendid 
sergeant of yours " 

“ He isn’t a sergeant ; he’s a D.P.W. Overseer. 

" Well 1 whatever he calls himself, I should have had 
an awful time of it at that deserted bungalow. He has 
done mo a real good turn by driving me here to-night, 
and I shan’t forget it. I just love him for it ! ” 

“Margery!” cried Josie, laughing, yet slightly 
shocked. “The same ‘Aramurrican’ Maig^ery! the 
same electrifying old dear.” 

Josephine kissed her friend, bade her good -night and 
left her in the hands of Mary, a neat young ayah 
enge^ed to look after the new English missie. 



CHAPTER VI 


Ajt Indian dawn was breaking. Margery became 
consdous of the calls of strange birds. The koel over 
the river sands was beginning his questioning cry of 
“ Who-arc-yoii ! Who-are-you ! ” and the coppersmith 
barbet was busy with his “tink ! tink ! ” in the trees 
overhead. A curious sense of being out in the open 
came over her. It was different from having the window 
of a bedroom flung wide. 

She raised her head and looked round. The walls 
of her room were canvas and they were moistened with 
the dew of the night. The scent of the dew on sun- 
burned earth and dry vegetation was exceedingly 
pleasant. She could smell the freshness and feel the 
crispness of the outside air. 

Turning on her pillow so that her e; es rested on the 
chinks of grey light where the purdah hung at the 
entrance, she gave herself up to the enjoyment of her 
first experience of an Indian day. The golden dawn 
was heralding a brilliant morning with the rapidity of 
the tropics ; and the dimness of the interior of the lent 
visibly lessened as she watched the shafts of light. 

The purdah moved slightly and the streak of light 
widened. Margery remained quite still, her eyes on the 
entrance. A small brown fist pushed the curtain aside 
and a little goblin, fat and chubby and extremely 
solemn in face, entered. He walked with a sturdy step 
and stopped half-way between the bed and the purdah. 
The round black eyes peered at her through the 
mosquito net. 

Of clothes he possessed none. Round his waist a 
cord was tied tightly from which depended two or 
three silver ornaments. Maigery lifted the mosquito 

Sa 
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net and returned the inspection. Not a word was 
spoken. The little fellow took a step or two nearer. 
Falling on his knees he placed his hands together and 
began to repeat something in a language she did not 
understand. She wondered what request he was making 
and why it was addressed to her. Was he asking for 
food ? He had nn appearance of being kept short of 
nourishment ; his greatest need was in the matter of 
clothes. 

In the middle of the child’s performance Mary, the 
ayah, came in bringing a well-furnished tea-tray ; and 
with her appearance the strange atmosphete created by 
^■he kneeling child vanished to Margerv’s regret. Tea 
and toast and a brisk serving maid seemed to belong to 
another world. 

“Aiyoh! what is this budmash doing here? ’’cried 
Mary at the sight of her little son. “ What narty boy 
is this ! Must give plenty beat for coming into missic’s 
tent without leave ! ” 

The child looked up at her with the earnestness of 
the priest, who has to say his office no matter how the 
world may wag around him, and continued praying in 
his pure treble. Mary set the tray upon a small table, 
deftly tossed the mosquito net up above the frame thal 
held it, brought Margery’s slippers and held out the 
dressing-gown. 

“What is the child saying?” she asked. 

“ Telling prayers only. Very' bad boy, that.” 

“ Why is he saying his prayers ? ” 

“Always telling prayers morning time. Sunnee 
telling prayers to missie because I got no time to 
hear.” 

She picked up the intruder and administered a slap 
on his bare skin. The child’s face puckered and the 
full lips curved downwards. Tears filled his eyes at 
the sudden smart and slowly brimmed over ; but he 
uttered no cry. The ayah lifted her hand again to 
smite the tender unprotected body ; but Margery cried 
out to her to stop. 

“ Don’t hurt the little chap ! He has done no wrong. 
Tell him Jjo say his prayers to God.” 
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“ That child too bad only. He says can’t see God ; 
he wants to tell prayers to people he can see. What can 
do with such a narty boy ? ” 

“ Put him down and let him sit here if he likes till I 
am ready to dress.” 

Nothing loth, Mary bumped her first-bom on a mat 
with his back against the canvas wall near the entrance ; 
and with many injunctions in her own tongue to be 
good and give no trouble to this radiant queen who 
had deigned to come among them, departed to see to 
various matters, such as the healing of the water for the 
bath and the making of her own coffee. 

The child finished his interrupted orisons and then 
sat perfectly still, his eyes fixed on the wonderful being 
he had heard called queen. Presently Margery offered 
him a piece of buttered toast. He accepted it solemnly, 
balanced it on a fat knee, placed his hands together and 
repeated his grace. Then he set to work to eat the 
toast. She watched with some amusement his attempts 
to bite off the buttered surface first before disposing of 
the under part. When it was finished, she offeicd him 
another slice on which she spread some marmalade. 
The same method was observed in eating it, the mar- 
malade giving immense satisfaction. When it was all 
gone the child cleaned himself up with a crimson tongue 
like a kitten, till not a crumb nor a spot of jam remained 
on fingers or lips. When Margery had finished, she 
poured out half a cup of tea for the child. 

And now a difficulty occurred. He refused to take 
the cup in his hands ; nor would he touch his lips to the 
rim when she held it He sat there expectant with his 
hands planted on each side on the floor, and his mouth 
raised and held wide open like a young bird. 

Foitunately Mary returned in time to solve the diffi- 
culty. She took the cup from Margery’s hands and 
dexterously poured the weak, sweet tea in a thin stream 
down the little red cavern till it was all gone. How it 
was that the boy did not choke Margery could not 
make out. ^ When the tea had disappeared to its last 
drop the child got on to his feet, put his hands together 
and said grace. 
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“ Make a salaam to the lady and go outside and wait 
till I come," said Mary. 

He raised his right hand to his forehead in solemn 
salutation. With his left he patted his stomach. No 
gesture could better have expressed his gratification 
and thanks. Then he tU'ned and walked out of the 
tent, making a second salaam as he lifted the purdah. 
It was done with the gravity of age, and yet it seemed 
natural and unprompted. 

“ Whose child is he ? ” asked Margery. 

“Mine, missie,” replied Mary, as she moved about 
the tent performing the various duties of a trained 
lady’s-maid. 

“Yours? You are married, then, and have a 
husband ? ” 

“My husband is Nellappa the peon. Very good, 
quiet man, that ; but verj’ stupid.” 

“ Why do you call him stupid ? ” 

“ Plenty too much black. All black people not much 
sense got. Missic’s bath ready.” 

“Anyway the child is as pretty and sweet " 

“ Ah ! bah I missie I mustn't say that ! Sunnec is a 
bad boy, very bad j too black like his father.” 

“Indeed, he isn’t black. You wouldn’t call him 
black if you knew the negroes of America. He has a 
beautiful brown skin ” 

Again Mary interposed, and Margery wondered at 
the asperity with which the mother spoke of her 
firstborn. 

“ No, missie ! no ! That child ugly poor thing ; no 
nice sense ; no use at all. Very stupid boy.” 

“You might give him some clothes all the same. 
Poor little fellow I He must feel cold on a morning 
like this.” 

Margery walked off to her bath, and Mary bustled 
away perturbed and troubled. She was a Christian, 
but her Christianity overlaid a long pedigice of super- 
stition. The gods of her country had had to give place 
lo the rule of Christ and the good All-Father; but 
they were still there. They might be conquered and 
deprived- of their worship ; they might even submit to 
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the Christian God ; but they were neither banished nor 
destroyed. There were plenty of heathen left in the 
land to feed and nourish them with sacrifices and with 
worship. Although she was a Christian, Mary believed 
that human beings felt their power and that Christian 
and heathen alike were punished if anything was done 
to offend them. 

Mary had heathen relatives and she had been taught 
by them that to praise a child was its undoing. It awoke 
envy in the heart of the heathen gods and roused their 
malice. If they had overheard the words the new missie 
bad spoken, they would kill the child by sickness or 
accident, and she would lose her precious firstborn, the 
apple of her eye, her only one. She had done her best 
to deceive the evil spirits by abusing the child, but she 
trembled to think of the possible consequences of the 
injudicious praise bestowed upon the little boy. 

Catching him up in her arms the mother carried him 
off to the servants’ tents, where the coffee was hot upon 
the embers, and the fresh rice-flour cakes, wrapped in a 
clean cloth, were laid ready on an enamelled plate — for 
Mary was fastidious about her food. She smacked her 
son again, but less severely this time, as she could abuse 
him to her heart’s content without fear of reproach. She 
called him a sneaking jackal, a starved dog, a dhoby 
donkey, an unloved beggar, a lump of mud whom no 
one would wish to see. She assured him — and the 
listening gods — that it was solely because of his worth- 
lessness that the Great God allowed him to live. 

The child stared at her with solemn eyes neither 
alarmed nor offended ; he was accustomed to hear such 
epithets fall from his anxious mother’s lips. As soon as 
he caught sight of the early morning meal he folded 
his hands and repeated his grace — ^not once, but con- 
tinuously till a rice cake was finally thrust into his 
hand. 

Mary’s mother was Mrs. Enville’s ayah. She was a 
plump, grey-haired woman, as lethargic as her daughter 
was active. Although a widow, she being a Christian 
and bound by no heathen rules, wore as many jewels as 
her daughter. She had been christened Ann ^ but the 
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pronunciation being a difficulty to the Tamil tongue, she 
was called by her fellow servants “ Yann.” 

If Mary loved the little boy, Yann adored him. She 
showed^ her affection by feeding him with s\^eef's, by 
mass^ing his plump body and by imparting all the 
knowledge she, as an uneducated woman, had garnered 
k in her intercourse with the mistresses “ihe had served. 
’ She had scrupulously tauvht her young English charges 
to say grace before and after meals, and to repeat the 
prayers chosen for them by their mothers. She was 
careful to discriminate between her own form ot religion 
and theirs. It seemed quite right and proper that there 
should be a difference between master and servant. 
When Daffie w'as curious to know what prayer Sunnee 
used, she was told that it was “native child’s prayer 
only,” and not suitable for English missies. 

Sunnee was not the sole object of hi.<? grandmother’s 
love. She possessed two hens and a lean and scraggy 
cock which she valued highly. Wherever she went with 
her mistress camping, she contrived to stow away in the 
carts a small basket, out of which emerged at the end of 
the journey the three fowls, a little ruffled perhaps with 
the tight fit, but quite undisturbed by the discomforts 
of their journey. With a shake or two they rearranged 
their disordered plumage and lost no time in their 
search for food. They were tame and trustful, con- 
tented to roost in any spot their owner might choose ; 
and they always joined Sunnee at his meals in the hope 
\ of picking up a few scraps. 

' This morning they were there, waiting patiently for 
the outer fringe of the rice cakes that would presently 
fall to their lot. One or other of the hens was usually 
accommodating enough to lay eggs, choosing a favour- 
able opportunity and place in some retired corner of the 
camp as soon as her owner had let her out At the 
* first breath of her cackle announcing the accomplish- 
ment of her mission, Sunnee set out to find the treasure 
and brought it safely in. If a hen were foolish enough 
' to yield to instinct and show a desire to sit, Yann had 
her remedy. She caught the rash creature, tucked its 
I head un^er its wing and immersed it entirely in cold 
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water. A repetition of the ducking quenched all long- 
ing for maternity ; and after a few weeks the misguided 
fowl reverted to her morning cackles and the dutiful 
production of “eefresh yeggs.” 

As Margery emerged from her tent an hour later, 
keen and full of curiosity to see the strange life about 
her, she was met by Sunnee, who had been patiently 
waiting for her appearance. This time he was clothed ; 
that is to say, clothed from his mother’s point of view. 
He wore a short scarlet jacket spotted wiA green. The 
garment was broader than it was long, and barely 
reached to the cord girdle. On his head was perched 
a tiny round cap spangled with gold. This was Sunnee’s 
full dress for gala occasions, and it never went beyond 
his waist His feet were bare, and round his ankles 
were welded some thin silver wire bangles, which faintly 
chinked as each foot was planted sturdily on the 
ground. 

He carried a newly laid egg in one hand, and raised 
the other in the oriental salute; he advanced towards 
Margery and presented the egg. Not a smile curved 
the full wellrformed mouth, not a quiver indicated trepi- 
dation of any kind. He offered her the egg as he had 
offered her his prayers, with never a doubt but that it 
would be graciously received. 

“Gk>od morning, Margery I” It was Josie Enville 
who spoke. " How did you sleep ? ” 

“ What am I to do with this egg ? The little chap 
insists on my having it” 

"Take it by all means, and touch your forehead 
just as he does. Right hand! In India you must 
always accept things with your right hand or you offend 
grievously.” 

Mrs. Enville Called to the matey who was busy in 
the dining tent. 

“Tell cook to boil this egg for missie’s breakfast. 
Thank 5«)u, Sunnee, good boy I” 

The child salaamed again ; as they walked away he 
trotted aftw them. 

“ So sorry I can’t take you for a drive this morning. 
Guy hasn’t had time to see to the motor. H» went off 
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